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Turning to Philosophy — 
Popular Lecturi 
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rencc Scientific School. He took a considerable part of the 
hour by reading extracts from Henry Sidgwick’s Lecture 
against Lecturing, proceeding to explain that we should use 
as a textbook his own ‘Principles of Psychology,* appearing 
for the first time that very week from the press, and should 
spend the hours In conference, In which we should discuss 
and ask questions, on both sides. So during the year’s 
course we read the two volumes through, with some amount 
of running commentary and controversy. There were four 
or five men of previous psychological training in a class of 
(I think) between twenty and thirty, two of whom were 
disposed to take up cudgels for the British associational 
psychology and were particularly troubled by the repeated 
doctrine of the 'Principles’ that a state of consciousness 
had no parts or elements, but was one indivisible fact. He 
bore questions that really were criticisms with Inexhaustible 
patience and what I may call (the subject invites the word 
often) human attention; invited written questions as well, 
and would often return them witli a reply penciled on the 
back when he thought the discussion too special in Interest 
to be pursued before the class. Moreover, he bore with us 
with never a sign of impatience if we lingered after class, 
and even walked up Kirkland Street with him on his way 
home. Yet he was really not argumentative, not inclined 
to dialectic or pertinacious debate of any sort. It must 
always have required an effort of self-control to put up with 
it. He almost never, even in private conversation, contended 
for his own opinion. He had a way of often falling back on 
the language of perception, insight, sensibility, vision of 


tiuiL liicury b nui ci warm rtauiy lu im: yt:i. — slui <.uiu 
conception’; and the charm of the comradely smile with 
which he said it! The disinclination to formal logical sys¬ 
tem and the more prolonged purely Intellectual analyses was 
felt by some men as a lack in his classroom work, though 
they recognized that these analyses were present in the 
‘Psychology.’ On the other hand, the very tendency to 
feel ideas lent a kind of emotional or testhetic color which 
deepened the interest. 

“In the course of the year he asked the men each to write 
some word of suggestion, if he were so Inclined, for improve¬ 
ment in the method with which the course was conducted; 
and, if I remember rightly, there were not a few respectful 
suggestions that too much time was allowed to the few 
wrangling disputants. In a pretty full and varied experi¬ 
ence of lecture-rooms at home and abroad I cannot recall 
another where the class was asked to criticize the methods 
of the lecturer. 

“Another class of twelve or fourteen, in the same year, 
on Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibnitz, met in one of the 
‘tower rooms* of Sever Hall, sitting around a table. Here 
we had to do mostly with pure metaphysics. And more 
striking still was the prominence of humanity and sensi¬ 
bility in his way of taking philosophic problems. I can see 
him now, sitting at the head of that heavy table of light- 
colored oak near the bow-window that formed the end of 
the room. My brother, a visitor at Cambridge, dropping 
in for an hour and seeing him with his vigorous air, bronzed 
and sanguine complexion, and brown tweeds, said, ‘He 
looks more like a sportsman than a professor.’ I think that 
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course of the year and to get to work early on tnem. fie 
made a great deal of bibliography. He would say, ‘I am 
fio man for editions and references, no exact bibliographer.'* 
But none the less he would put upon the blackboard full 
lists of books, English, French, German, and Italian, on 
our subject. His own reading was immense and system¬ 
atic. No one has ever done justice to it, partly because he 
spoke with unaffected modesty of that side of his equipment. 

“Of course this knowledge came to the foreground in his 
‘seminar.’ In my second year I was with him in one of 
these for both terms, the first half-year studying the psy¬ 
chology of pleasure and pain, and the second, mental path¬ 
ology. Here each of us undertook a special topic, the 
reading for which was suggested by him. The students were 
an incerestlng group, Including Professor Santayana, then 
an instructor, Dr. Herbert Nichols, Messrs. Mezes (now 
Prcsidenc of the City College, New York), Pierce (late Pro¬ 
fessor at Smith College), Angell (Professor of Psychology 
at Chicago, and now President of the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion), Bakewell (Professor at Yale), and Alfred Hodder 
(who became instructor at Bryn Mawr College, then aban¬ 
doned academic life for literature and politics). In this 
seminar I was deeply impressed by his judicious and often 











Of till ihc services he ilitl us in ihis seminar per haps 
the grentcsl: was his running cum men t ary on the sualenls* 
reports on such amliors as Lomltroso aiul Nordan, and till 
clicorieH of ilegeneriiey and inorhid human types. ] lis 
thought was that there is no sharp line to he drawn between 
'healthy* and ‘uidieaUhy’ inintls, timi all have something 
of both. Once when we were reluming from tw<» insane 
asylums which he had arranged for (he class in visit, sind at 
one of which we had sev'n a dauj'evnMv., almost naked muniae» 
1 remeinher his .saying, 'I’resitleni I'.liig might nut like 1 (j 
{ ulniil that tliere is no sharii line heiween himself and ihe 
jnen we have just seen, Inil it is true.' I le. would eiiiphasi/e 
that people who had great nervous burdens to carry, heredi * 
tary perhaps, could ortler (heir lives fudifully and perliaps 
derive some gain from their 'degeiierale* fiensiiivcnesH, 
whatever it might he. ‘I‘he dneiriiu: is set liirlli with regard 
to religion in an early cimtuer of his 'Varieiics of Heligioii.s 
ICxperience,’ hut for vis it was applictl to life at large. 

“In private conveisaiion he had a mastery of words, a 
v<HCc, a vigor, a freedom, a ilignity, and therefore whai one 
might call an authority, in which lu* siood quite alone. Vet 
brilliant man as he was, he never ipiite outgrew a percepti- 
hle shyness or tlKlldcnce in the leeture-rooni, which showed 
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great theory), and the other was peering out in quest ot 
something greater which he did not distinctly see. James’s 
method gave us in the classroom inore of his own explora¬ 
tion and aper(U. We felt his mind at work. 

“Royce in lecturing sat Immovable. James would rise 
with a peculiar suddenness and make bold and rapid strokes 
for a diagram on the black-board — I can remember his 
abstracted air as he wrestled with some idea, standing by 
his chair with one foot upon it, elbow on knee, hand to chin. 
A friend has described a scene at a little class that, in a still 
earlier year, met in James’s own study. In the effort to 
illustrate he brought out a black-board. He stood It on a 
chair and in various other positions, but could not at once 
write upon it, hold it steady, and keep it in the class’s 
vision. Entirely bent on what he was doing, his efforts 
resulted at last in his standing it on the floor while he lay 
down at full length, holding it with one hand, drawing 
with the other, and continuing the flow of his commentary. 
I can myself remember how, after one of his lectures on 
Pragmatism in the Horace Mann Auditorium in New York, 
being assailed with questions by people who came up to the 
edge of the platform, he ended by sitting on that edge him- 








whose attention also was entirely riveted. If this suggests 
a lack of dignity, it misleads, for dignity never forsook him, 
such was the inherent strength of tone and bearing. In 
one respect these particular lectures (afterwards published 
as his book on Pragmatism) stand alone in my recollection. 
An audience may easily be large the first time, but if there 
is a change it usually falls away more or less on the subse¬ 
quent occasions. These lectures were announced for one 
of the larger lecture-halls. This was so crowded before the 
lecture began, some not being able to gain admittance, 
that the audience had to be asked to move to the large 
‘auditorium' T have mentioned. But in it also the numbers 
grew, till on the last day it presented much the same ap¬ 
pearance as the other hall on the first." 

To Dickinson Miller. 

Cambridge, iVoy. 19, 1893. 

My dear Mu.ler, — I have found the work of recotn- 
mcncing teaching unexpectedly formidable after our year 
of gentlemanly irresponsibility. I seem to have forgotten 
everything, especially psychology, and the subjects them¬ 
selves have become so paltry and insignificant-seeming that 
each lecture has appeared a ghastly farce. Of late things 
are getting more real; but the experience brings startlingly 
near to one the wild desert of old-age which lies ahead, 
and makes me feel like impressing on all chickcn-profcssors 
like you the paramount urgency of providing for the time 
when you ’ll be old fogies, by laying by from your very first 
year of service a fund on wliich you may be enabled to 


in his simplicity that a decaying mind like mine fails to 
seize any of the deeper import of his words. The trouble is, 
I can’t tcU which it is. But with the help of God I will 
go at it again this winter, when I settle down to my final 
bout with Royce’s theory, which must result in my either 
actively becoming a propagator tliereof, or actively its 
enemy and destroyer. It is high time that this more de¬ 
cisive attitude were generated in me, and it ought to take 
place this winter. 

1 hardly see more of my colleagues this winter than I 
did last year. Each of us lies in his burrow, and we meet on 
the street. Miinsterberg is going really splendidly and 
the Laboratory is a bower of delight. But I do not work 
there. Royce is in powerful condition. . .. Yours ever, 

W. J. 

Although, in the next letter, James poked fun at reformed 
spelling, he was really in sympathy with the movement to 
which his correspondent was giving an outspoken support 
— as Mr. Holt of course understood. “Is n’t it abomi¬ 
nable” — Professor Palmer has quoted James as exclaim- 
ing — “that everybody is expected to spell the same way!” 
He lent his name to Mr. Carnegie’s simplified spelling 


ort hography. Hut in his own writing he never put hinisclf to 
great pains to roalucate his rcllexes. He let his hand write 
tJirou\!;li as often as (hro* or Mw, atul only oceasionally ho- 
thought him to write ‘lilosofy’ and 'tclefonc.’ When he 
published, die text of his hooks showed very few reforms. 

To Uvury IJoh, 

(.‘amiuuixu:, March iy [iH<;.|.l. 
/litlo^rophicnlly wriiten^ mul ^/>r// spaiUtmcously, 

Dkak Hoi/iv d'he Introiluetion to filosofy is what 1 
ment' -1 dont no the other hook, 

I will try Nordmi’s I'intartung this .summer—'09 a rule 
however it duzn’t profit me to read Jeremiads against evil 
• the example of a little good has more cirect. 

A prtipo of kitchen ranges, f wish you wood reinoov your 
reeommeiulation from that Hoynton h'urnaee Company's 
alfair. We have sttuggld with it for five years lost -A 
ctioks ill eoiKsec[liens huriu countless H)Hs uf exitii eoal, 
never had anything decently haikt, and now, having got: 
rivl of it for 15 dollars, are having a lia)>iiy kitchen for die 
ist time ill our cxiierieiiee all ihruugli your unin-inslpld 
recoiiimeiulatiuiil Vou ought to hear my wife ywarc when 
she hears your name! 

I will try id)out a translator for Nordaii though die 
only man I can think of needs miinny more than fame, atul 
cood n’t do the j(jh for pure love of the puliiisher or authur, 
or on an iinsertaitity. 

Voiirs ancctionaidy, 

VVlf.l.IA^^ Jamkh. 


snow. Prmceton is a beautiful place. . . . 

To Henry James, 

CAMDRiDot, /Ipr. a6, 1895. 

... I have been reading Balfour’s “Foundations of 
Belief” with immense gusto. It almost makes me a Liberal- 
Unionist! If I mistake not, it will have a profound effect 
eventually, and it is a pleasure to see old England coming 
to the fore every time with some big stroke. There is more 
real philosophy in such a book than in fifty German ones of 
which the eminence consists in heaping up subtleties and 
technicalities about the subject. The English genius makes 
the vitals plain by scuffing the technicalities away. B. is a 
great man. . . . 

To Mrs. Henry Whitman. 

Springfield Centre, N.Y., ^une 16, 1895. 

My dear Friend, — About the 22 nd! I will come if 
you command it; but reflect on my situation ere you do so. 
Just reviving from the addled and corrupted condition in 
which the Cambridge year has left me; just at the portals 

At this meeting he delivered a presidential address “On the Knowing of Things 
Together,” a part of which is reprinted in The Meaning of Truths p. 43, under the 
title, “The Tigers in India.” P'idft also, Collected Essays and Reviews. 









a nine siinpiineaium and soiuniicatton aiul piiniR’alion ami 
.saiiilicat'ion ihinj.;s wliich will never come ai,Min if this one 
clianee he lost; just filled to satiety with all the simpering 
etwiveiuions and vacuous excitements of so-called civili/a- 
vion; Iwmgeving for their opposite, the smell of the. s)>ruee, 
the (eel of the moss, the sound of the cataract, the hath in its 
waters, the divine outlook from the cliff or hill-top over the 
uid)roken forest oh, Madam, Madtun! do you know what 
medicinal things you ask me to give up? AlasI 

I aspire tlownwards, and really nothing, i/al hraminy; 
a savage as I would he, tind failing to he the civili/ee that 
1 really (uiglu to he content with heingl Hut 1 wish that 
you also aspired to the wilderness, 'rhere are some nooks 
and summits in that Adirondack region where one can really 
“recline on one’s divine. c<anp(»s\ire,'’ utid, as long as one 
stays up there, seem for a while m enjoy one’s hirth right 
(pf freetloni and relief from every fever and falsity. Stretched 
(put 1)11 such a shelf, with thee heside me singing in the 
wilderne.Hs, what hahhlings might go on, what jmlgment- 
ilay discourse I 

Command me to give it up and return, if you will, liy 
telegram addressed “Adirondack l.odge. North I’.lha, N.Y.” 
In any case I shall return hefore the end of the month, tind 
later shall he hanging ahout Ckimhridge some time In Jidy, 
giving lectures (for my sins) in the Summer Sclmol. I 
am staying now with a cousin on (Ji.sego l.ake, a dear old 
country-place that has lieen in their family for a eentury, 
and is rleh and timple and reptiseful. 'I'he Kipling visit 
went {)ir splendidly he's a regular little hriclc of a man; 
hut it ’h strange that with so much sympathy with the in- 



clloii. i I'S, TillJI i,s jjuiff 5\ Cant'Sfunufrni: .i*. 4I» ni/rji 
rciiiarkccl to me from wluun 1 im|iiiivil (lie wav rn he. ihvrll 
ing. noii’c you think ’’tonvsjuindeiir*’ r.uhvr u gtHuj 
generic term for *'man of Iriiei.s," hmii ilu* oj vn-vv 

of the coonlry~t own newspaju-r rvadvr? . . . 

Now, ilear, rndvlc, incredihly )U'ih‘c( M.ul.uu, vnu won't 
take ill luy reluctance alunic going (o Itevnly, eveji tt« \tim 
abode, so soon. I jim a hiuliy mixcil eriiier, »tnil 1 r\[T 
ricncc a certain organic need for simidilicaiion and r.oii(iid(' 
that is ciuitc imveriotis, and so vital as acrnally to In* ir 
speclahlc even by tithers. So be itidtilgcnt to your rvei 
faithful and worsltipful, 

W.J. 


To G, If, Ifo^visou, 

Cam mum JK, July 17, iHnC. 

My DKAK IIowisoN, — How you /me misnntlcr.siimil the 
application of my word "trivial” ns being illscrlminaiiveU 
applictl to your pluralistic idealism I Quite the rcvcrhc 
if there be a philosophy that 1 believe in, it's that. 'I'hr 
word came out of one wlin is unlit to he a philosopher be¬ 
cause at bottom he hates philosophy, especially ut the 
beginning of a vacation, with the frngraitcc of the spruces 




w//often seem to me the hollowest thing. My word trivial 
was a general reflection exhaling from this mood, vile indeed 
in a supposed professor. Where it will end with me, 1 do 
not know. I wish I could give it all up. But perhaps It 
is a grand climacteric and will pass away. At present I 
am philosophizing as little as possible, in order to do it the 
better next year, if I can do it at all. And I envy you 
your stalwart and steadfast enthusiasm and faith. Al¬ 
ways devotedly yours, 

W.M. James. 


To Theodore Flournoy. 

Gi.enwood Springs, 
Coi.ORAoo, Aug. 13, 1895. 

My dear Flournoy, — Ever since last January an en¬ 
velope addressed to you has been lying before my eyes on 
my library table. I mention this to assure you that you 
have not been absent from my thoughts; but I will waste 
no time or paper in making excuses. As the sage Emerson 
says, when you visit a man do not degrade the occasion with 
apologies for not having visited him before. Visit him now! 
Make him feci that the highest truth has come to see him 
in you its lowliest organ. I don’t know about the highest 
truth transpiring through this letter, but I feel as if there 
were plenty of affection and persona! gossip to express them¬ 
selves. To begin with, your photograph and Mrs. Flour¬ 
noy’s were splendid. What we need now is the photographs 
of those fair demoiselle si I may say that one reason of my 
long silence has been the hope that when 1 wrote I should 


large train de maison hitherto, and this summer we are 
shrunken to our bare essentials — a very pleasant change. 

I, you see, am farther away from home than 1 have ever 
been before on this side of the Atlantic, namely, in the state 
of Colorado, and just now in the heart of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. I have been giving a course of six lectures on psy¬ 
chology “for teachers” at a so-called “summer-school” in 
Colorado Springs. I had to remain for three nights and 
three days in the train to get there, and it has made me 
understand the vastness of my dear native land better than 
I ever did before. . . . The trouble with all this new civill- 
?.ation is that it is based, not on saving, but on borrowing; 
and when hard times come, as they did come three years 
ago, everyone goes bankrupt. But the vision of the future, 
the dreams of the possible, keep everyone enthusiastic, and 
so the work goes on. Such conditions have never existed 
before on so enormous a scale. But I must not write you 
a treatise on national economy! — 1 got through the year 
very well in regard to health, and gave in the course of it, 
what I had never done before, a number of lectures to 
teachers in Boston and New York. I also repeated my 
course in Cosmology in the new woman’s College which 
has lately been established in connection with our Uni¬ 
versity. The consequence is that I laid by inorc than a 
thousand dollars, an absolutely new and proportionately 
pleasant experience for me. To make up for it, I have n’t 
had an idea or written anything to speak of except the 
“presidential address” which I sent you, and which really 
contained nothing new. . . . 


is pcriiiips fifteen or twenty years too soon for transatlan¬ 
tic telephone. My snrroiiiulings here, so much like those 
of Swit/.erhind, hring you heforc me in a lively manner. 
I enclose a picture of one of the streets at Colorjulo Spriii(j;s 
for Mailame h'lournoy, and aitolher one of a “cowhoy’* 
for that one of the dcmatscHcs who is most rovxntcsqKe. 
Alice, liliinche hut I have actually gone and been and 
forgotten the name of tlie magnificent tltird one, whose 
resplendent face T so well rememher notwithstanding. 
Dulcisstma mmuH mmim^ all of them; and I do hope that 
they ai’c being educated in a thoroughly emancipated way, 
just like true American girls, with no laws except those 
imposetl by their own sense of fitness, 1 am sure it produces 
(he best results! TIow did the teaching g«) last year? I 
mean your own teaching. Have you started any new lines? 
Ami how is t-hantre? and how Kilter? And how Monsieur 
(Jowd? Please give my best regards to all round, especially 
to K.itter. 1 lave you a copy left of your ” Mf-taphysinue et 
J^^ychologie”? In some inscrutable way my copy has 
dlsa\)pearetl, and the hook is reported 

With wannest possible regards ui both of you, and to all 
five of the tlesceiulanis, believe me ever faithfully yours, 

W, Jamk.s. 


’Vo his l)auj(h{er, 

Ki. Paso, C'oi.o., /ht^, ft, 

.Swr.ini'sr or mvino Pegs, -'^^nlr letter made ghui my 
heart the day before, yc.sterilay, and I marveled to see what 
an improvement had come over your handwriting in the 


a map. ihe sky glowed and made tne eartn look like a 
stained-glass window. The mountains are bright red. All 
the flowers and plants are different from those at home. 
There is an immense mastiff in my house here. I think 
that even you would like him, he is so tender and gentle 
and mild, although fully as big as a calf. His ears and face 
are black, his eyes are yellow, his paws are magnificent, 
his tail keeps wagging all the time, and he makes on me the 
impression of an angel hid in a cloud. He longs to do good. 

I must now go and hear two other men lecture. Many 
kisses, also to Tweedy, from your ever loving. 

Dad. 

On December 17, 1895, President Cleveland’s Venezuela 
message startled the world and created a situation with 
which the next three letters are concerned. The boundary 
dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana had been 
dragging along for years. The public had no reason to 
suppose that it was becoming acute, or that the United 
States was particularly interested in it, and had, in fact, 
not been giving the matter so much as a thought. All at 
once the President sent a message to Congress in which he 
announced tiiat it was incumbent upon the United States 
to ‘^take measures to determine . . . the true” boundary 
line, and then to “resist by every means in its power as a 
willful aggression upon its rights and interests” any appro¬ 
priation by Great Britain of territory not thus determined 
to be hers. In addition he sent to Congress, and thus 
published, the diplomatic despatches which had already 


iut^ivv^iiin^ uu^aii iiiaKC niij 

mancnt political union between a European and an Amer¬ 
ican state unnatural and inexpedient,” and that “today the 
United States is practically sovereign on this continent, 
and its fiat is law upon the subjects to which it confines its 
interposition.” Lord Salisbury had squarely declined to 
concede that the United States could, of its own initiative, 
assume to settle the boundary dispute. It was difficult to 
see how either Great Britain or the United States could with 
dignity alter the position which its minister had assumed. 

James was a warm admirer of the President, but this 
seemingly wanton provocation of a friendly nation horrified 
him. He considered that no blunder in statesmanship 
could be more dangerous than a premature appeal to a 
people’s fighting pride, and that no perils inherent in the 
VenevAiela boundary dispute were as grave as was the danger 
that popular explosions on one or both sides of the Atlantic 
would make it impossible for the two governments to pro¬ 
ceed moderately. Me was appalled at the outburst of 
Anglophobia and war-talk which followed the message. 
I’hc war-cloud hung in the heavens for several weeks. Then, 
suddenly, a breeze from a strange quarter relieved the 
atmosphere. The Jameson raid occurred in Africa, and the 
Kaiser sent his famous message to President Kruger.^ The 

• In ft brief letter to the Harvard Crimson (Jan. g, Iftgfi), James urged the right 
and duty of individuals to stand up for their opinions publicly tiuring such crises, 
even though in opposition to the administration. Mr. Rhodes, in his History 
oj the United States^ jSyy-i8<)6^ makes the following ohservation: “Clevel.ind, in 
his chapter on the ‘Venezuelan Bountlary Controversy,' rates the un-Aiiicricnns 
who lauded ' the extrenie forbearance and kindness of Englami.’ . . . 'I'hc reference 
, . . nectl trouble no one who allows himself to he guided by two of Clcvelaiurs 
trusted servants and friends, Thomas K. Bayard, Secretary of State during the 


To E. L Godkin. 


Cambridge, Christmas Eve [1895]. 

Darun'g old Godkin,— The only Christmas present 1 
can send you is a word of thanks and a bravo bravhsbno for 
your glorious fight against tl\e powers of darkness. I 
swear it brings back the days of ’61 again, when the worst 
enemies of our country were in our own borders. But now 
that defervescence has set in, and the long, long campaign 
of discussion and edvicacion is about to begin, you will have 
to bear the leading part in it, and I beseech you to be as 
non-expletive and patiently explanatory as you can, for 
thus will you be the more effective. Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do! The insincere propaganda 
of jingoism as a mere weapon of attack on the President 
was diabolic. But in the rally of the country to the Presi¬ 
dent’s message lay that instinct of obedience to leaders which 
is the prime condition of all effective greatness in a nation. 
And after all, when one thinks that the only England most 
Americans are taught to conceive of is the bugaboo coward- 
England, ready to invade the Globe wherever there is no 
danger, the rally docs not necessarily show savagery, but 
only Ignorance. VVe are all ready to be savage in some 
cause. The difference between a good man and a bad one 
is the choice of the cause. 

Two things are, however, dhormais certain: Tltrce days 

first adrtiinistration, nml actunt ambassador to Great Dritnin, wrote in n private 
letter on May 15, t8()S/There is no question now open between the United States 
and Great Britain th.at needs any but frank, amicable and just trentment.’ lulward 
J. Phelps, his first minister to Enel.ind, in a public address on March 30, iSrjO, 
condemned entph.arlcaliy the President’s Vcncziiein policy.” See Rhodc.s, H'tsloryy 
vol. viii, p.454; also p. 44^ f/jey. 



Since this country has absolutely nothing to fear, or any 
other country anything to gain from Its invasion, it seems 
to me that the party of civilization ought immediately, at 
any cost of discredit, to begin to agitate against any increase 
of either army, navy, or coast defense. That is the one 
form of protection against the internal enemy on which wc 
can most rely. We live and learn: the labor of civilizing 
ourselves is for the next thirty years going to be complicated 
with this other abominable new issue of which the seed 
was sown last week. You saw the new kind of danger, 
as you always do, before anyone else; but It grew gigantic 
much more suddenly than even you conceived to be possible, 
Olney’s Jefferson Brick style makes of our Foreign Office a 
laughing-stock, of course. But why, oh why, could n’t he 
and Cleveland and Congress between them have left out 
the infernal war-threat and simply asked for ^100,000 for a 
judicial commission to enable us to see exactly to what 
effect we ought, in justice, to exert our influence. That 
commission, if its decision were adverse, would have put 
England “in a hole,” awakened allies for us in all countries, 
been a solemn step forward in the line of national righteous¬ 
ness, covered us with dignity, and all the rest. But no — 
omnia admit una dies injesla tihi tot pramia vitcel — Still, 
the campaign of education may raise us out of it all yet. 
Distrust of each other must not be suffered to go too far, 
for that way lies destruction. 

Dear old God kin — I don’t know whether you will have 
read more than the first page —I did n’t expect to write 
more than one and a half, but the steam will work off. I 
have n’t slept right for a week. 


niQ you leave one some oi eiie rnusi ucjcecauic or cue ojci 
sentences In the cottager and boarder essay? ’ 

Don’t curse God and die, dear old fellow. Live and be 
patient and fight for us a long time yet in this new war. 
Best regards to Mrs. Godkin and to Lawrence, and a merry 
Christinas. Yours ever affectionately, 

Wm. Jamhs. 


To F. W. U. Myers, 

CAMBRiDon, Jan. i, 1896. 

Mv DEAR Myers, — Here is a happy New Year to you 
with my presidential address for a gift.* Vakat quantum. 
The end could have been expanded, but probably this is 
enough to set the S, P. R. against a lofty Kultur-historisch 
background; and where we have to do so much champing 
of the jaws on minute details of cases, that seems to me a 
good point in a president's address. 

In the first half, it has just come over me that what I 
say of one line of fact being “strengthened in the flank” 
by another is an “uprush” from my subliminal memory 
of words of Gurneys — but that does no harm. . . . 

Well, our countries will soon be soaked in each 0tiler’s 
gore. You will be disemboweling me, and Hodgson cleav¬ 
ing Lodge’s skull. It will be a war of extermination when it 
comes, for neither side can tell when it is beaten, and the 
last man will bury the penultimate one, and then die him¬ 
self. 'rhe French will then occupy England and the Span- 

• “The Evolution of the Summer Resort.” 

* “Address of the President before the Society for Psychic.il Research.” Proc. 
of the (Eng.) Soc. for Psych, Res. 1896, vol. xii, pp. l-io; also in Science, 189C, 
t'J. S.v vol. tv, pp. 881-S88. 


a time. Jt nas oeen a most instructive tiling tor tne dis¬ 
passionate student of history to see how near the surface 
in all of us the old fighting instinct lies, and how slight an 
appeal will wake it up. Once really waked, there is no 
retreat. So the whole wisdom of governors should be to 
avoid the direct appeals. This your European govern¬ 
ments know; but we in our bottomless innocence and igno¬ 
rance over here know nothing, and Cleveland in my opinion, 
by his explicit allusion to war, has committed the biggest 
political crime I have ever .seen here. The secession of the 
southern states had more excuse. There was absolutely 
no need of it. A commission solemnly appointed to pro¬ 
nounce justice in the Venezuela case would, if its decision 
were adverse to your country, have doubtless aroused the 
Liberal party in England to espouse the policy of arbitrat¬ 
ing, and would have covered us with dignity, if no threat of 
war had been uttered. But as it is, who can sec the way out? 

Every one goes about now saying war is not to be. But 
with these volcanic forces who can tell? I suppose that 
the ofTices of Germany or Italy might in any case, however, 
save us from what would be the worst disaster to civiliza¬ 
tion that our time could bring forth. 

The astounding thing is the latent Anglophobia now re¬ 
vealed. It is most of it directly traceable to the diabolic 
machinations of the party of protection for the past twenty 
years. They have lived by every sort of infamous sophisti¬ 
cation, and hatred of England has been one of their most 
conspicuous notes. . . . 

I hope you 7 / read my address — unless indeed Gladstone 
will consent!! 


2oo-od(l pages! 

I have been ultra non-committal as to our evidence,— 
thinking it to be good presidential policy,— but I may 
have overdone the impartiality business. 

To F. IF. H. Myers. 

Cambridge, Ftb. $, 1896. 

Df.ar Mvers, — Void the proof! Pray send me a revise 
— Cattcll wants to print it simultaneously in exfenso iii 
“Science,” which I judge to be a very good piece of luck 
for it. When will the next “Proceedings” be likely to 
appear? 

I hope your rich tones were those that rolled off its periods, 
and that you did n't flinch, but rather raised your voice, 
when your own genius was mentioned. I read it both in 
New York and Boston to full houses, but heard no comments 
on the spot. . . . 

As for Venezuela, Ach! of that be silent! as Carlyle would 
have said. It is a sickening business, but some good may 
come out of it yet. Don't feel too badly about the Anglo¬ 
phobia here. It does n't mean so much. Remember by 
what words the country was roused: “Supine submission 
to wrong and injustice and the consequent loss of national 
self-respect and honor.” ‘ If any other country’s ruler had 
expressed himself with equal moral ponderosity wouldn’t 
the population have gone twice as fighting-mad as our.s? 
Of course it would; the wolf would have been aroused; and 
when the wolf once gets going, we know that there is no 

* From the l.Tst p.ir.igrflph of Cleveltind's Vcneaueln mess.igc. 


To Henry Holt^ Esq. 

Camuridcjr, Jan. 19, 1896. 

My DtAR Holt, — At the risk, of displeasing you, I think 
I won’t have my photograph taken, even at no cost to my¬ 
self. I abhor this hawking about of everybody’s phiz 
which is growing on every hand, and don’t see why having 
written a book should expose one to it. I am sorry that 
you should have succumbed to the supposed trade necessity. 
In any case, I will stand on my rights as a free man. You 
may kill me, but you shan’t publish my photograph. Put 
a blank “thumbnail” in its place. Very very sorry to dis¬ 
please a man whom I love so much. Always lovingly 
yours, 

Wm. James. 


To his Class at Radcliffe College which had sent a potted azalea 
to him at Easter. 

CA.vinRiDcE, Apr. 6, 1896. 

Dear Young Laduls, — I am deeply touched by your 
remembrance. It is the first time anyone ever treated me 
so kindly, so you may well believe that the impression on 
the heart of the lonely sufferer will be even more durable 
than the impression on your minds of all the teachings of 
Philosophy 2A. I now perceive one immense omission in 
my Psychology,— the deepest principle of Pluman Nature 
is the craving to be appreciated^ and I left it out altogether 
from the book, because I had never had it gratified till now. 



mgs wirn wnicu i tiiii uuu iuciu uv — 

friendj 

VVm. James. 


To Henry James. 


ICA^fBRIl)GE] Apr. 17, 1896. 


Dear H., — Too busy to live almost, lectures and labora¬ 
tory, dentists and dinner-parties, so that t am much played 
out,butget off today for eight days’ vacation ula New Haven, 
where I deliver an “address” tonight, to the Yale Philos¬ 
ophy Club. I shall make it the title of a small volume 
of collected things called “The Will to Believe, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy,” and then I think write no 
more addresses, of which the form takes it out of one un¬ 
duly. If I do anything more, it will be a book on general 
Philosophy. I have been having a bad conscience about 
not writing to you, when your letter of the 7th came yester¬ 
day expressing a bad conscience of your own. You certainly 
do your duty best. I am glad to think of you in the country 
and hope it will succeed with you and make you thrive. 
1 look forward with much excitement to the fruit of all this 
work. . . . Just a word of good-will and good wish. I 
think I shall go to the Hot Springs of Virginia for next 





The next letter begins by acknowledging one which had 
alluded to the death of a Cambridge gentleman who had 
been run over in the street, almost under William James’s 
eyes. Henry James had closed his allusion by exclaiming, 
“What melancholy, what terrible duties vous incombent 
when your neighbours are destroyed. And telling that 
poor man’s wife! — Life is heroic — however we ‘fix’ it! 
Even as I write these words the St. Louis horror bursts in 
upon me in the evening paper. Inconceivable — I can’t 
try; and I won't. Strange how practically all one’s sense 
of iiews from tire U. S. here is huge Horrors and Catastro¬ 
phes. It’s a terrible country not to live in.’’ He would 
have exclaimed even more if he had witnessed the mescal 
experiment, that is briefly mentiojicd in the letter that fol¬ 
lows. He might then have gone on to remark that the “fix¬ 
ing” of life seemed, in William’s neighborhood, to be quite 
gratuitously heroic. William James and his wife and the 
youngest child were alone in the Chocorua cottage for a 
few days, picnicking by themselves without any servant. 
They .had no horse; at that season of the year hours often 
went by without any one passing the house; there was no 
telephone, no neighbor within a mile, no good doctor within 
eighteen miles. It was quite characteristic of James that 
he should think such conditions ideal for testing an unknown 
drug on himself. There would be no interruptions. He had 
no fear. He was impatient to satisfy his curiosity about 
the promised hallucinations of color. But the effects of 
one dose were, for a while, much more alarming than his 
letter would give one to understand. 





leciing or unrumiiea oougaiions is unc mm runs m tuu itunn/ 
— I at least am often afR'icted by it —but it is “morbid/’ 
The horrors of living in America, as you so well put it, 
arc not shared by those who do live here. All that the 
telegraph imparts arc the shocks; the “happy homes,” 
good husbands and fathers, fine weather, honest business 
men, neat new houses, punctual meetings of engagements, 
etc., of which the country mainly consists, are never cabled 
over. Of course, the Saint Louis disaster is dreadful, but 
it will very likely end by “improving” the city. The 
really bad thing here is the silly wave that has gone over 
the public mind — protection humbug, silver, jingoism, etc. 
It is a case of “mob-psychology.” Any country is liable 
to it if circumstances conspire, and our circumstances have 
conspired. U is very hard to get them out of the rut. It 
may take another financial crash to get them out — which, 
of course, will be an expensive method. It is no more 
foolish and considerably less damnable than the Russo- 
phobia of England, which would seem to have been respon¬ 
sible for the Armenian massacres. That to me is the big¬ 
gest indictment “of our boasted civilization”!! It requires 
England, I say nothing of the other powers, to maintain 
the Turks at that business. We have let our little place, 




nati uvvu Uciys apuiicii uy a pa^^i^iiuiugn-rti CApuiimcjiL wjlu 
?fiescali an intoxicant used by some of our Southwestern 
Indians in their religious ceremonies, a sort of cactus bud, 
of which the U. S. Government had distributed a supply 
to certain medical men, including Weir Mitchell, who sent 
me some to try. He had himself been “in fairyland.” 
It gives the most glorious visions of color — every object 
thought of appears in a jeweled splendor unknown to the 
natural world. It disturbs the stomach somewhat, but 
that, according to W. M., was a cheap price, etc. I took 
one bud three days ago, was violently sick for 24 hours, 
and had no other symptom whatever except that and the 
Katzenjamjner the following day. I will take the visions on 
trust! 

We have had three days of delicious rain — it all soaks 
into the sandy soil here and leaves no mud whatever. The 
little place is the most curious mixture of sadness with 
delight. The sadness of things —things every one of 
which was done either by our hands or by our planning, old 
furniture renovated, there is n’t an object in the house 
that is n’t associated with past life, old summers, dead 
people, people who will never come again, etc., and the way 
it catches you round the heart when you first come and 
open the house from its long winter sleep is most extraor¬ 
dinary. 

I have been reading Bourget’s “ Idylle Tragique, ” which 
he very kindly sent me, and since then have been reading in 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” which I never read before, 
strange to say. I must say thatT. rather kills B., for my mind. 
B.’s moral atmosphere is anyhow so foreign to me, a lewd- 


higher up the sc<tle! I have abstained on principle fi out 
the “Atlantic” serial, wishing to get it all at once. I am not 
going abroad; I can’t afford it. I have a chance to give 
$1500 worth of summer lectures here, which won t recur. 

] have a iieavy year of work next year, and shall very likely 
need to go the following summer, which will anyhow be 
after a more becoming interval than this, so, soiTiiytc toute^ 
It is postponed. If I went I should certainly enjoy seeing 
you at Rye more than in London, which I confess tempts 
me little now. 1 love to see it, but staying there does n’t 
seem to agree with me, and only suggests constraint and 
money-spending, apart from seeing you. I wish you could 
see how comfortable our Cambridge house has got at last 
to be. Alice who is upstairs sewing whilst I write below 
by the lamp — a great wood fire hissing in the fireplace — 
sings out her thanks and love to you. . . , 

To Benjamin Paul Blood. 

Chatham, Mass., June a8, i8y6. 

My dear Blood, — Your letter was an “event,” as any¬ 
thing always is from your pen — though, of course I never 
expected any acknowledgment of my booklet. Fear of life 





with the thought of suicide. Rarely more than a year ago 
I was sitting at your table and dallying with the thought of 
publishing an anthology of your works. But, like many 
other projects, it has been postponed in indefinition. The 
hour never came last year, and pretty surely will not come 
next. Nevertheless I shall work for your fame some time! 
Count on W. J.‘ I wound up my “seminary” in specula¬ 
tive psychology a month ago by reading some passages 
from the “Flaw in Supremacy” — “game flavored as a 
hawk’s wing.” “Ever not quite” covers a deal of truth — 
yet it seems a very simple thing to have said. “There is 
no Absolute^' were my last words. Whereupon a number 
of students asked where they could get “that pamphlet” 
and I distributed nearly all the copies I had from you. I 
wish you would keep on writing, but I see you arc a man 
of discontinuity and insights, and not a philosophic pack- 
horse, or pack-mule. . . . 

I rejoice that ten hours a day of toil makes you feel so 
hearty. Verily Mr. Rindge says truly. He is a Cambridge 
boy, who made a fortune in California, and then gave a lot 
of public buildings to his native town. Unfortunately he 
insisted on bedecking them with “mottoes” of his ow/i 
composition, and over the Manual Training School near my 
house one I’eads: ‘'Work is one oj our greatest blessings. 
Every man should have an honest occupation'* — whicli, If 
not lapidary in style, is at least what my father once said 

' In 1910— during his finnl illness, in fact — James fulfilled this promise. Sec 
“A Pluralistic Mystic/' included iti and .Studies; also letter of June 

2 S, 1910, p. 348 fti/ra. 





Wm. James. 


In July, 1896, James delivered, in Buffalo and at the 
Chautauqua Assembly, the substance of" the lectures that 
were later published as '‘Talks to Teachers.” His impres¬ 
sions of Chautauqua were so characteristic and so lively 
that they must be included here, even though they dupli¬ 
cate in some measure a well-known passage in the essay 
called “A Certain Blindness in Human Beings.” 

To Mrs. James, 

Chautauqua, July 23, 1896. 

. . . The audience is some 50Oj in an open-air auditorium 
where (strange to say) everyone seems to hear well; and it 
is very good-looking—• mostly teachers and women, but 
they make the best impression of any audience of that sort 
that I have seen except the Brooklyn one. So here I go 
again!. . . 

July ^14, 9.30 p.M. 

. . . X-departed after breakfast — a good inarticulate 

man, farmer's boy, four years soldier from private to major, 

' CJ. William J.nmes's unsigned review of Blood’s Anauhttk Revelation in the 
Atlantic Monthly, 1874, vol. xxxiv, p. 627. 




what with the teachers, him and others whom I’ve met, 
I’m put in conceit of college training. It certainly gives 
glibness and flexibility, if it doesn’t give earnestness and 
depth. I’ve been meeting minds so earnest and helpless 
that it takes them half an hour to get from one idea to its 
immediately adjacent next neighbor, and that with Infinite 
creaking and groaning. And when they’ve got to the 
next idea, they lie clown on it with their whole weight and 
can get no farther, like a cow on a door-mat, so that you 
can get neither in nor out with them. Still, glibness is not 
all. Weight is something, even cow-weight. Tolstoy feels 
these things so — I am still in “Anna Karenina,” volume I, a 
book almost incredible and supernatural for veracity. I 
wish we were reading it aloud together. It has rained at 
Intervals all day. Young Vincent, a powerful fellow, took 
me over and into the whole vast college side of the institu¬ 
tion this a.m. I have heard 4^ lectures, Including the one 
I gave myself at 4 o’clock, to about 1200 or more in the vast 
open amphitheatre, which seats 6000 and which has very 
good acoustic properties. I think my voice sufficed. I 
can’t judge of the effect. Of course I left out all that gos¬ 
sip about my medical degree, etc. Rut I don’t want any 
more sporadic lecturing—I must stick to more inward 
things. 

'July 26, 12:30 p.M. 

... ’T is the sabbath and I am just in from the amphi¬ 
theatre, wlierc the Rev.-li<as been chanting, calling and 

bellowing Ills hour-and-a-quarter-long sermon to 6oco 
people at least — a sad audition. The music was bully, a 




who transport themselves from one lecture-room to another 
€)] mnssc. One was on bread-mak\ngj with piuctictil clem 
oust rations. One was on walking, by a graceful you ng 
Delsartian, who showed us a lot. One was on telling stones 
to children, the psychology and pedagogy of it. The au¬ 
diences interrupt and ask questions occasionally in spite 
of their size. There is hardly a pretty woman’s face in the 
lot, and they seem to have little or no humor in their com¬ 
position. No epicureanism of any sort! 

Yesterday was a beautiful day, and I sailed an hour and 
a half down the Lake again to “Celoron,” “America’s 
greatest pleasure resort,” — in other words popconi and 
peep-show place. A sort of Midway-Pleasance in the wilder¬ 
ness — supported Heaven knows how, so far from any 
human habitation except the odd little Jamestown from 
which a tramway leads to it. Good monkeys, bears, foxes, 
etc. Endless peanuts, popcorn, bananas, and soft drinks; 
crowds of people, a ferris wheel, a balloon ascension, with 
a man dropping by a parachute, a theatre, a vast concert 
hall, and all sorts of peep-shows. I feel as if I were in a 
foreign land; even as far east as this the accent of everyone 
is terrific. The “Nation” is no more known than the 







and get to Syracuse on Tuesday. . . . 

July Tj. 

... It rained hard last night, and today a part of the 
time. I took a lesson in roasting, in Delsartc, and I made 
with my own fair hands a beautiful loaf of graham bread 
with some rolls, long, flute-like, and delicious. I should 
have sent them to you by express, only it seemed unneces¬ 
sary, since I can keep the family in bread easily after my 
return home. Please tell this, with amplifications, to 
Peggy and Tweedy. . . . 

Bui’fai.o, N.Y., July 29. 

. . . The Chautauqua week, or rather six and a half days, 
has been a real success. 1 have learned a lot, but 1 m glad 
to get into something less blameless but more admiration¬ 
worthy. The flash of a pistol, a dagger, or a devilish eye, 
anything to break the unlovely level of 10,000 good people 
— a crime, murder, rape, elopement, anything would do. 
I don’t sec how the younger Vincents stand it, because they 
are people of such spirit. . . . 

SYRACUsii, N.Y., July 31. 

. , . Now for Utica and Lake Placid by rail, with East Hill 
in prospect for tomorrow. You bet I rejoice at the out¬ 
look — I long to escape from tepidity. Even an Armenian 




less triumph than ] ever supposea possiuic. u* luc 

American nation (and probably all nations) is white-tmsh, 
but Tolstoy has borne me up—and I say Smooth 

out your voices if you want to be saved 

To Charles Renoumer, 

Buruncton, Vt., Aug. 4, 1896. 

Dear Mr. Renouvier, — My wife announces to me from 
Cambridge the reception of two immense volumes from you 
on the Philosophy of History. I thank you most heartily 
for the gift, and am more and more amazed at your intel¬ 
lectual and moral power — physical power, too, for tlie 
nervous energy required for your work has to be extremely 
great. 

My own nervous energy is a small teacup-full, and is 
more than consumed by my duties of teaching, so that 
almost none is left over for writing. I sent you a “New 
World” the other day, however, with an article in it called 
“The Will to Believe,” in which (if you took the trouble 
to glance at it) you probably recognized how completely 
I am still your disciple. In this point perhaps more fully 
than in any other; and this point is central! 

1 have to lecture on general “psychology” and “morbid 
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meetings and committees of every sort,' so that during term- 
time one can do no continuous reading at all — reading of 
books, I mean. When vacation comes, my brain is so 
tired that I can read nothing serious for a month. During 
the past month J have only read Tolstoy’s two great novels, 
which, strange to say, I had never attacked before. I 
don’t like his fatalism and semi-pessimism, but for infallible 
veracity concerning human nature, and absolute simplicity 
of method, he makes all the other writers of novels and plays 
seem like children. 

All this proves that I shall be slow in attaining to the read¬ 
ing of your book. I have not yet read Pillon’s last Annh 
except some of the book notices and Danriac’s article. How 
admirably clear P. is in style, and what a power of reading 
he possesses. 

*Jnmcs nlwnys tiici n rcnsonai)ie shnre of college committee work, cspeciiiliy 
for the committee of his own department. But altliougli he had exercise<l a klecer- 
mintiig inRucnce in the selection of every member of the Philosophical Depart¬ 
ment who contributed to its fame in his time (except Professor Palmer, who was 
his senior in service), he never consented to be clinirmnn of the Department. 
He attended the weekly meetings of the whole Faculty for any business in wliich 
he was concerned; otherwise irregularly. He spoke seldom in Faculty. Occa¬ 
sionally he scrvetl on special cojittnittccs. He usually fonned an opinion of his own 
quite quickly, but his li.abicual tolerance in matters of judgment showed itself in 
good-natured patience with discussion —this deftpitc the fact that he often chafed at 
the amount of time consumed. "Now although I liappcn accidentally to li.ave 
been on all the committees which have had to do with the proposed reform, and 
have listened to the interminable Faculty debates last winter, I disclaim all power.s 
or right to speak in the name of the majority. Members of our dear Faculty have 
a way of discovej'lng reasons fittcil exclusively for their idiosyncratic use, and 
though voting witli their neighbors, will often do so on incumnnniicablc grounds. 
Tills is doubtless tlie effect of much learning upon originally ingenious minds; 
and tlic result is that the alnmdnnce uf different iiniius and aspects wliich a simple 
question ends by presenting, after a long Faculty discussion, beggars both cal¬ 
culation beforehantl and enumeration after the fact,” —“The Proposed Shorten¬ 
ing of the College Course.” Harvard Mouthiy^ Jan., 1891. 



the lake here was named after Lake Geneva in ihe ^tale of 
New York! and that Lake only has Leman for its Godmother. 
Still you see how dependent, whether immediately or 
remotely, America is on Europe. I was at Niagara some 
three weeks ago, and bought a photograph as souvenir 
and addressed it to you after getting back to Cambridge. 
Possibly Madame Flournoy will deign to accept it. I have 
thought of you a great deal without writing, for truly, my 
dear Flournoy, there is hardly a liuman being with whom I 
feel as much sympathy of aims and character, or feel as 
much “at home,” ns I do with you. Tt is as if we were of 
the same stock, and I often mentally turn and make a 
remark to you, which the pressure of life’s occupations pre¬ 
vents from ever finding its way to paper. 

] am hoping that you may have figured, or at any rate 
beeUy at the Munich “Congress” — that apparently stu¬ 
pendous affair. If they keep growing at this rate, the next 
Paris one will be altogether too heavy. I have heard no 
details of the meeting as yet. But whether you have been 
at Munich or not, I trust that you have been having a salu¬ 
brious and happy vacation so far, and tliat Mrs. Flournoy 
and the young people are all well. I will venture to suppose 
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to teachers at different “summer schools” in this land. 
There is a great fermentation in “prcdagogy” at present 
in the U.S., and my wares come in for their share of patron¬ 
age. But although I learn a good deal and become a better 
American for having all the travel and social experience, 
it has ended by being too tiresome; and when I give the 
lectures at Chicago, which I begin tomorrow, I shall have 
them stenographed and very likely published in a very small 
volume, and so remove from myself the temptation ever to 
give them again. 

Last year was a year of hard work, and before the end of 
the term came, I was in a state of bad neurasthenic fatigue, 
but I got through outwardly all right. I have definitely 
given up the laboratory, for which I am more and more 
unfit, and shall probably devote what little ability 1 may 
hereafter have to purely “speculative” work. My inability 
to read troubles Jne a good deal: I am in arrears of several 
years with psychological literature, which, to tell the truth, 
does grow now at a pace too rapid for anyone to follow. 
I was engaged to review Stout’s new book (which I fancy is 
very good) for “Mind,” and after keeping it two months 
had to back out, from sheer inability to read it, and to ask 
permission to hand it over to my colleague Royce. Have 
you seen the colossal Renonvicr’s two vast volumes on the 
philosophy of history?— that will be another thing worth 
reading no doubt, yet very difficult to read. I give a course 
in Kant for the first time in my life (!) next year, and at 
present and for many months to come shall have to put most 
of my reading to the service of that overgrown subject. . . . 


mensai wno spoke such ciimcuit rrencn when he took waiKs 
with them at Vers-chez 4 es-Blanc. But I hope that they 
are happy as they were then. Cannot we all pass some 
summer near each other again, and can’t it next time be in 
Tyrol rather than in Switzerland, for the purpose of in¬ 
creasing in all of us that ‘'knowledge of the world” which 
is so desirable? I think it would be a splendid plan. At 
any rate, wherever you are, take my most afifectionatc re¬ 
gards for yourself and Madame Flournoy and all of yours, 
and believe me ever sincerely your friend, 

Wm. James. 


To Dickinson S. Miller. 

Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, Aug , 30, 1896. 
Dear Mii.eer, — Your letter from Halle of June aznd 
came duly, but treating of things eternal as it did, I thought 
it called for no reply till I should have caught up with more 
temporal matters, of which there has been no lack to press 
on my attention. To tell the truth, regarding you as my 
most penetrating critic and intimate enemy, I was greatly 
relieved to find that you had nothing worse to say about 
Ihe Will to Believe.” You say you are no “rationalist,” 
and yet yovi speak of the “sharp” distinction between beliefs 



only law that logic can lay down. 

You don’t say a word against iny logic^ which seems to 
me to cover your cases entirely in its compartments. I 
class you as one to whom the religious hypothesis is wn 
vornherein so dead, that the risk of error in espousing it now 
far outweighs for you the chance of truth, so you simply 
stake your money on the field as against it. If you say 
this, of course I can, as logician, have no quarrel with you, 
even though my own choice of risk (determined by the 
irrational impressions, suspicions, cravings, senses of direc¬ 
tion in nature, or what not, that make religion for me a 
more live hypothesis than for you) leads me to an opposite 
methodical decision. 

Of course if any one comes along and says that men at 
large don’t need to have facility of faith in their inner con¬ 
victions preached to them, [that] they have only too much 
readiness in that way already, and the one thing needful to 
preach is that they should hesitate with their convictions, 
and take their faiths out for an airing into the howling 
wilderness of nature, I should also agree. But my paper 
was n’t addressed to mankind at large but to a limited set 
of studious persons, badly under the ban just now of certain 
authorities whose simple-minded faith in "naturalism” also 


American Hallucination-Census results, after considerable 
toil over them, bvit S. never acknowledges or answers any¬ 
thing, so I ’ll have to wait to hear from someone else whether 
he “got them off.” I have had a somewhat unwholesome 
summer. Much lecturing to teachers and sitting up to 
talk with strangers. But it is instructive and makes one 
patriotic, and in six days 1 shall have finished the Chicago 
lectures, which begin tomorrow, and get. straight to Keene 
Valley for the rest of September. My conditions just now 
are materially splendid, as 1 am the guest of a charming 
elderly lady, Mrs. Wilmarth, here at her country house, 
and in town at the finest hotel of the place. The political 
campaign is a bully one. Everyone outdoing himself in 
sweet reasonableness and persuasive argument — hardly 
an undignified note anywhere. It shows the deepening 
and elevating influence of a big topic of debate. It is 
difficult to doubt of a people part of whose life such an 
experience is. But imagine the country being saved by a 
McKinley! If only Reed had been the candidate! There 
have been some really splendid speeches and documents. . . . 

Ever thine, 

W. J. 


I 



been a rather cultivating summer for me, and an active 
one, of which the best impression (after that of the Adiron¬ 
dack woods, or even before it) was tliat of the greatness of 
Chicago. It needs a Victor Hugo to celebrate it. But as 
you won’t appreciate it without demonstration, and I 
can’t give the demonstration (at least not now and on 
paper), I will say no more on that score! Alice came up 
for a week, but went down and through last night. She 
brought me up your letter of I don’t remember now what 
date (after your return to London, about Wendell Holmes, 
Baldwin and Royalty, etc.) which was very delightful and 
for which I thank. But don’t take your epistolary duties 
hard! Letter-writing becomes to me more and more of an 
aflliction, I get so many business letters now. At Chicago, 
\ tried a stenographer and type-writer with an alleviation 
that seemed almost miraculous. I think that I shall have 
to go in for one some hours a week in Cambridge. It just 
goes “whiff” and six or eight long letters are ^one, so far 
as you ’re concerned. I hear great reports of your “old 
things,” and await the book. My great literary impression 
this summer has been Tolstoy. On the whole his atmos¬ 
phere absorbs me into it as no one’s else has ever done, and 



suffering, his family not being called down from the country 
till the last days. He had a moral delicacy and a richness 
of heart that I never saw and never expect to see equaled.* 
The children bear it well, but I fear it will be a bad blow for 
dear Mrs. Child. She and Alice, I am glad to say, are 
great friends. . . . Good-night. Leb* wohl! 

W. J. 

* “I lo'jcd Child more than any man I know.” Sept. 12, '96. 





[Dictated] 

Cambuidce, T)cc, 7, 1896. 

My dear Flournoy, — Your altogether precious and 
delightful letter reached me duly, and you see I am making 
a not altogether too dilatory reply. In the first place, we 
congratulate you upon the new-comer, and think if she only 
proves as satisfactory a damsel as her charming elder 
sisters, you will never have any occasion to regret that she 
is not a boy. I hope that Madame Flournoy is by this 
time thoroughly strong aiid well, and that everything is 
perfect with the baby. I should like to have been at 
Munich with you; I have heard a good many accounts of 
the jollity of the proceedings there, but on the whole I 
did a more wholesome thing to stay in my own country, 
of which the dangers and dark sides are singularly exag¬ 
gerated in F.urope. 

Your lamentations on your cerebral state make me smile, 
knowing, as I do, under all your subjective feelings, how 
great your vigor is. Of course I sympathize with you 
about the laboratory, and advise you, since it seems to me 
you are in a position to make conditions rather than have 
them imposed on you, simply to drop it and teach what 
you prefer. Whatever the latter may be, it will be as good 




are wiUlng to drudge patiently at some unimportant experi¬ 
ment. The atmosphere of your mind is in an extraordinary 
degree sane ami balanced on philosophical matters. That 
is where your forte lies, and where your University ought 
to see that its best interests lie in having you employed. 
Don’t consider this advice impertinent. Your tempera¬ 
ment is such that I think you need to be strengthened 
from without in asserting your right to carry out your true 
vocation. 

Everything goes well with us here. The boys are develop¬ 
ing finely; both of them taller than I am, and Peggy healthy 
and well. I have just been giving a course of public lec¬ 
tures of which I enclose you a ticket to amuse you.* The 
audience, a thousand in number, kept its numbers to the 
last. I was careful not to tread upon the domains of psy¬ 
chical research, although many of my hearers were eager 
that 1 should do so. J am teaching Kant jor the Jit'St time in 

* Eight lectures on “Abnormal Mental States” were delivered nt the Lowell 
Institute in lioston, but were never published. Their several titles were “Dreams 
and Mypnotism," “Hysteria,*’ "Automatisms,’’ “Multiple Personality,’’ “De¬ 
moniacal Possession,” “Witchcraft,” “ Degener.ition," "Genius.” In a letter 
to Professor Howlson (Apr. 5, 1897) James said, "In these lectures I did not go 
into psychical research so-called, and although the subjects were decidedly movliid, 
I tried to shape them towards optimistic and hygienic conclusions, and the audience 
regarded them as decidedly anti-morbid in their tone.” 


whether the country was ever morally in as sound a state 
as it now is, after all this discussion. And the very silver 
men, who liave been treated as a party of dishonesty, are 
anything but that. They very likely are victims of the 
economic delusion, but tlieir intentions arc just as good as 
those of the other side. . . . 

Jf you meet my friend Ritter, please give him my love. 
I shall write to you again ere long eigenhdndig. Mean¬ 
while believe me, with lots of love to you all, especially to 
ces demoiselleSy and felicitations to their mother. Always 
yours, 

Wm. Jamrs. 

My wife wishes to convey to Madame Flournoy her most 
loving regards and hopes for the little one. 

James had already been Invited to deliver a course of 
“Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion” at the University 
of Edinburgh. He had jiot yet accepted for a definite date; 
but he had begun to collect illustrative material for the 
proposed lectures. A large jiumber of references to such 
material were supplied to him by Mr. Henry W. Rankin of 
East Northfield. 
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and about miracles, getting as usual no reply, but not 
because I failed to heed your words, which come from a 
deep life-cxperiencc of your own evidently, and from a 
deep acquaintance with the experiences of others. In 
the matter of conversion I am quite willing to believe that 
a new truth may be supernaturally revealed to a subject 
when he really asks. But I am sure that in many cases 
of conversion it is less a new truth than a new power gained 
over life by a truth always known. It is a case of the con¬ 
flict of two seljsystems in a personality up to that time 
heterogeneously divided, but in which, after the conversion- 
crisis, the higher loves and powers come definitively to 
gain the upper-hand and expel the forces which up to that 
time had kept them down in the position of mere grumblers 
and protesters and agents of remorse and discontent. 'I’his 
broader view will cover an enormous number of cases 
psychologicallyy and leaves all the religious importance to 
the result which it has on any other theory. 

As to true and false miracles, I don't know that I can 
follow you so well, for in any case the notion of a miracle 
as a mere attestation of superior power is one that I cannot 
espouse. A miracle must in any case be aji expression of 
personal purpose, but the demon-purpose of antagonl'/ing 
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those to which my very feeble powers in that line have 
hitherto been confined. I am going to give all the frag¬ 
ments of time 1 can get, after this year is over, to religious 
biography and philosophy. Shield's book, Steenstva's, Gra- 
try’s, and Harris’s, 1 don’t yet know, but can easily get at 
them. 

1 hope your health is better in this beautiful winter which 
we arc having. I am very well, and so Is all my family. 
Believe me, wltlt affectionate regards, truly yours, 

Wm. James. 


To Benjamin Paul Blood, 

Camrridoe,// pr. a8, 1897. 

Dear Blood, — Your letter is delectable. From your 
not having yet acknowledged the book,’ I began to wonder 
whether you had got it, but this acknowledgment is almost 
too good. Your thought is obscure — lightning flashes 
darting gleams — but that’s the way truth is. And altho’ 
1 “put pluralism in the place of philosophy," I do it only 
so far as philosophy means the articulate and the scieiUific. 
Life and mysticism exceed the articulable, and if there is 

• The jyUl to BelUve arj Other Essays in Popular Philosophy had ju3t .aiipear^l. 


Why they fell upon me, God knows; but being challenged, 
I could not funk. The task is a mechanical one, and the 
result somewhat of a school-boy composition. If I thought 
it would n't bore you, I should send you a copy for you to 
go carefully over and correct or rewrite ns to the English. 
I should probably adopt every one of your corrections. 
Wliat do you say to this? Yours ever, 

Wm. Jami£s. 


P,S. Please don’t betitle 7 ne! 


7 'he “copy” which was offered for correction with so 
much humility was the “Oration” on the unveiling of St. 
Gaudens’s monument to Colonel Robert Gould Shaw of the 
54th Massachusetts Infantry (the first colored regiment), 
James was quite accustomed to lecturing from brief notes 
and to reading from a complete manuscript; but on this 
occasion he thought it necessary to commit his address to 
memory. He had never done this before and he never 
tried to do it again. He memorized with great difficulty, 
found himself placed in an entirely unfamiliar relation to 
his audience, and felt as much nervous trepidation as any 
inexperienced speaker.' 

* The Address has hecii reprinted in Memories ami Ulufiies, 
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hand. I brought in some mugwumpery at the end, but 
it was very difficult to manage it. . . . Always affectionately 
yours, 

Wm. James. 

Letters to Ellen and Roslna Emmet, which now enter 
the scries, will be the better understood for a word of re¬ 
minder. "Elly” Temple, one of the Newport cousins 
referred to in the very first letters, had married, and gone 
with her husband, 'Jempie Emmet, to California. But 
in 1887, after his death, she had returned to the East to 
place her daughters in a Cambridge school. In 1895 and 
1896 Ellen and Roslna had made several visits to the house 
in Irving Street; and thus the comradely cousinship of the 
sixties had been maintained and reestablished with the 
younger generation. At the date now reached, Ellen, or 
*‘Bay” as she was usually called, was studying painting. 
She and Rosin a had been in Paris during the preceding 
winter. Now they and their mother were spending the 
summer on the south coast of England, at Iden, quite close 
to Rye, where Henry James was already becoming estab¬ 
lished. 




can't write to either without the otiier — I hop( 
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Continent in order to he near to you, and t ho| 
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no room for any anxiety about the creature^s (lest 
Rosina, who is all senses and intelligence, alarn 
her recital of midnight walks on the Boulevard 
lens with bohemian artists. . . . You can’t live b; 
and excitement, nor cun naked intelligence rni 
ft lie s life. Affections, pieties, and prejudices ii 
tlieir part, and only let the intelligence get an i 
peep at tilings from the midst of their smothering 
That again is what makes the British nation 
Intelligence does n’t flaunt itself there quite na 
France. 

As for the MacMonnies Bacchante,* I only saw 1 
looming through the moon-light one night when 
sub judlcey so can frame no opinion. The place 
calls for a lightsome capricious figure, but the soleii 

‘For n short while M.icMontiies’s Ilncchantc stood in the court < 
Public Lihr.iry. 


impressionist sketch in broirze (I think), sculpture treated 
like painting — and I must say I don’t admire the result 
at all. But you know; and I wish I could see other things of 
his also. How I wish I could talk with Rosina, or rather 
hear her talk, about Paris, talk in her French which 1 
doubt not is by this time admirable. The only book she 
has vouchsafed news of having read, to me, is the d’Annunzio 
one, which I have ordered in most choice Italian; but 
of Lem ait re, France, etc,, she writes never a word. Nor 
of V. Hugo. She ought to read “La Legende des Si^clcs.” 
For the picturesque pure and simple, go there! laid on with 
a trowel so generous that you really get your glut. But 
the things in French literature that I have gained most 
from- -the next most to Tolstoy, in the last few years — 
arc the whole cycle of Geo, Sand’s life: her “Histoirc,” her 
letters, and now lately these revelations of the de Musset 
episode. The whole thing is beautiful and uplifting—an 
absolute “liver” harmoniously leading her own life and 
neither obedient nor defiant to what others expected or 
thought. 

Wc are passing the summer very quietly at Chocorua, 
with our bare feet on the ground. Children growing up bul- 
llly, a pride to the parental heart. . . . Alice and I have just 
spent a rich week at North Conway, at a beautiful “place,” 
the Merrimans’. I am now here at a really grand place, 
the Dorrs’—tell Rosina that 1 went to a domino party 
last night but was so afraid that some one of the weird and 
sinister sisters would speak to me that I came home at 
12 o’clock, when it had hardly begun. I am so sensitive! 
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escaping the risk; why not then admit that ones human 
function is to run it? By settling clown on that basis, and 
respecting each other s choice of risk to run, it seems to me 
that we should he in a clearer-headed condition than we 
now are in, postulating as most all of us do a rational cer¬ 
titude which docs n’t exist and disowning the semi-voluntary 
mental action by which we continue in our own severally 
characteristic attitudes of belief. Since our willing natures 
are active here, why not face squarely the fact without 
humbug and get the benefits of the admission? 

I passed a day lately with the [James] Bryces at Bar 
Harbor, and we spoke — not altogether unkindly — of you. 
I hope you are enjoying, both of you, the summer. All 
goes well with us. Youis always truly, 

Wm. Jamj-s. 


To F. C. S. Schiller [Corpus Christi, Oxford]. 

Camcridgl:, OcL 23, 1897. 

Dear Schim.er, — Did you ever hear of the famous inter¬ 
national prize fight between Tom Sayers and Hcenan the 
Benicia Boy, or were you too small a baby in 1857 [i860?] 
The “Times” devoted a couple of pages of report and one or 
more eulogistic editorials to the English champion, and the 
latter, brimming over with emotion, wrote a letter to the 
“dunes” in which he touchingly said that he would live in 
future as one who had been once deemed worthy of com¬ 
memoration in its leaders. After reading your review of 
me in the October “Mind” (which only reached me two 
days ago) I feel as the noble Sayers felt, and think I ought 
to write to Stout to say I will try to live up to such a char- 



to rally to, so we must fly a banner and start a school. 
Some of your phrases are bully: “reckless rationalism,” 
“pure science is pure bosh,” “infallible a priori test of trutli 
to screen us from the consequences of our choice,” etc., 
etc. Thank you from the bottom of my heart! 

The enclosed document [a returned letter addressed to 
Christ Church] explains Itself. The Church and the Body 
of Christ are easily confused and I have n’t a scholarly mem¬ 
ory. I wrote you a post-card recently to the same address, 
patting you on the back for your article on Immortality in 
the “Mew World.” A staving good thing. I am myself 
to give the “Ingersoll Lecture on Human Immortality” 
here in November — the second lecturer on the foundation. 
1 treat the matter very infcriorly to you, but use your con¬ 
ception of the brain as a sifting agency, which explains my 
question in the letter. Young [H. 13 .] Merriman is at Ikl- 
liol and a really good fellow in all possible respects. Pray 
he good to him if he calls on you. I hope things have a 
peacock hue for you now that term has begun. They arc 
all going well here. Yours always gratefully, 

W. J. 


To yattics y. Putnam^ 

Camrkidge, Mar, 2, 1898. 

Dear. Jim, — On page 7 of the “Transcript” tonight you 
will find a manifestation of me at the State House, protest¬ 
ing against the proposed medical license bill. 

If you think I ettjoy that sort of thing you are mistaken. 
I never did anything that required as much moral eftbrt 


force an unoftending citizen like me into such a positionr 
Legislative license is sheer humbug — mere abstract paper 
thunder under which every ignorance and abuse can still 
go on. Why this mania for more laws? Why seek to stop 
the really extremely important experiences which these pecul¬ 
iar creatures arc rolling up? 

Bah! I’m sick of the whole business, and I well know 
how all my colleagues at the Medical School, who go only 
by the label, will view me and my efforts. But if Zola 
and Col. Picquart can face the whole French army, can’t 
I face their disapproval?—Much more easily than that of 
my own conscience! 

You, I fancy, are not one of the fully disciplined dc- 
manders of more legislation. So I write to you, as on the 
whole my dearest friend hereabouts, to explain just what 
my state of mind is. Ever yours, 

W. J. 

James was not indulging in empty rhetoric when he said 
that his conscience drove him to face the disapproval of his 
medical colleagues. Some of them never forgave him, and 
to this day references to his “appearance” at the State 
House in Boston are marked by partisanship rather than 
understanding. 

What happened cannot be understood without recalling 
that thirty-odd years ago the licensing of medical practi¬ 
tioners was just being inaugurated in the United States. 
Today it is evident that everyone must be qualified and 
licensed before he can be permitted to write prescriptions, 
to sign statements upon which public records, inquests, and 
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itself. Whoever can produce effects there Iiolus tlic < ) 
of the situation in a number of morbid conditions of wliic i 
we do not yet know the extent; for system«itic experimcii I .s 
in this direction are in their merest infancy. They 
in Europe fifteen years ago, when the medical worlcl so tai til y 
admitted the facts of hypnotism to be true; and in llna 
country they have been carried on in a much bolder anti 
more radical fashion by all those ‘mind-curers ’ and Cliris-* 
tian Scientists’ with whose results the public, and even the 
profession, are growing gradually familiar. 

“I assuredly hold no brief for any of these healers, and 
must confess that my intellect has been unable to assimi¬ 
late their theories, so far as I have heard them given. IJiit 
their fads are patent and startling; and anything that 
interferes with the multiplication of such facts, and with 
our freest opportunity of oi)serving and studying them, 
will, I believe, be a public calamity. The law now proposed 
will so interfere, simply because the mind-curers will not 
take the examinations. . . . Nothing would please some of 
them better than such a taste of imprisonment as might, l>y 
the public outcry it would occasion, bring the law I’atLling 
down about the ears of the mandarins who should have 
enacted it. 

“And whatever one may think of the narrowness of the 
mind-curers, their logical position Is Impregnable. TJiey 
are proving by the most brilliant new results that the thera¬ 
peutic relation may be what we can at present describe 
only as a relation of one person to another person; and tlicy 
are consistent in resisting to the uttermost any legisla¬ 
tion that would make ‘examinable’ information the root of 



preying on superstition and ignorance. '‘X-personiiliy 

is a rapacious humbug” was his privately expressed opinioi* 
of one of them who had a very large following* He liad iio 
reverence for the preposterous theories with which thdr 
minds were befogged; but ‘‘every good thing Hkc scfi'NCc in 
medicine,” as heonce said, “has to be imitated and griniaccti 
by a rabble of people who would be at the requirctl height; 
and the folly, humbug and mendacity is pitiful.** h'urthcr*. 
more he saw a quackery quite as odious and much more 
dangerous than that of the “healers” in the patent-mcdiciae 
business, which was allowed to advertise its lies and secret 
nostrums in the newspapers and on the bill-boards, ami 
which flourished behind the counter of every apothecary 
and village store-keeper at that time. (The Federal Ihirc 
Food and Drug Act was still many years off.) 

The spokesmen of the medical profession were ignoring 
what he believed to be instructive phenomena. ‘"What the 
real interests of medicine require is that mental therapeutien 
should no( be stamped out, but studied, and its laws ascer¬ 
tained. For that the mind-curers must at least be sttffcred 
to make their experiments. If they cannot interpret tiicir 
results aright, why then let the orthodox M.D.’s follow up 
their facts, and study and interpret rhem.^ But to force 
the mind-curers to a State examination is to kill the experi- 

Tu of the open-minded attitude 

which he thus advocated, he saw doctors who “hud no more 
exact science in them than a tox terrier” ^ Invoking the 

luioJn pmfoTotirrpriva^^ 


nearing, cnat any sec or sane persons incerescea in cne 
growth of medical truth would rejoice if other persons were 
found willing to push out their experiences in the mental¬ 
healing direction, and provide a mass of material out of 
which the conditions and limits of such therapeutic methods 
may at last become clear. One would suppose that our 
orthodox medical brethren might so rejoice; but instead of 
rejoicing they adopt the fiercely partisan attitude of a 
powerful trades-union, demanding legislation against the 
competition of the ‘scabs,’ . . . The mind-curers and their 
public return the scorn of the regular profession with an 
equal scorn, and will never come up for the examination. 
Their movement is a religious or quasi-religious movement; 
personality is one condition of success there, and Impres¬ 
sions and intuitions seem to accomplish more than chemical, 
anatomical or physiological information. . . . Pray do not 
fail, Mr. Chairman, to catch my point. You are not to ask 
yourselves whether these mind-curers do really achieve the 
successes that are claimed. It is enough for you as legis¬ 
lators to ascertain that a large number of our citizens, per¬ 
sons as intelligent and well-educated as yourself, or I, per¬ 
sons whose number seems daily to increase, are convinced 
that they do achieve them, are persuaded that a valuable 
new department of medical experience is by them opening 
up. Here is a purely medical question, regarding which 
our General Court, not being a well-spring and source of 
medical virtue, not having any private test of therapeutic 
truth, must remain strictly neutral under penalty of making 
the confusion worse. . . . Above all things, Mr. Chairman, 
let us not be infected with the Gallic spirit of regulation and 
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ceed to read the latter, having finished reading my examina¬ 
tions yesterday, and being now free to enjoy the vacation, 
but excessively tired. 1 grieve to learn of poor Mrs. Pillon’s 
continued ill health. How much patience both of you 
require. I think of you also as spending most of the sum¬ 
mer in Paris, when the country contains so many more 
elements that arc good for body and soul. 

How much has happened since I last heard from you! 
To say nothing of the Zola trial, we now have the Cuban 
War! A curious episode of history, showing how a nation’s 
ideals can be changed in the twinkling of an eye, by a 
succession of outward events partly accidental. It is quite 
possible that, without the explosion of the Maine, we should 
still be at peace, though, since the basis of the whole Ameri¬ 
can attitude is the persuasion on the part of the people 
that the cruelty and misrule of Spain in Cuba call for her 
expulsion (so that in that sense our war is just what a war 
of “the powers” against Turkey for the Armenian atrocities 
would have been), it is hardly possible that peace could 
have been maintained indefinitely longer, unless Spain had 
gone out — a consummation hardly to be expected by 
peaceful means. The actual declaration of war by Con¬ 
gress, however, was a case of psychoiogie des Joules^ a genuine 
hysteric stampede at the last moment, which shows how 

seeing the fanntlcnl spirit in which they proceed and the harm that they sometimes 
tio than you are. Of course they do also good tilings which would remain other¬ 
wise not done, and that is the import.int point, and sincere fanatics are almost 
always, and in this case 1 think certainly, of re.al value. 

Always afFection.ately, 

James J. P. 
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of the opportunity. The year after next one year 
from now) begins a new year of absence from my college 
duties. I may spend it in Europe again. In any case 1 
shall hope to see you, for I am appointed to give the “Gif¬ 
ford Lectures” at Edinburgh during 1899-1901 — two 
courses of 30 each on the philosophy of religion. A great 
honor.— I have also received the honor of an election as 
“Correspondent” of the Academic des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. Have I your influence to thank for this? 
Believe me, with most sympathetic regards to Mrs. Pillon 
and affectionate greetings to yourself, yours most truly 

W.\f. James. 

Before starting for California, James went to the Adiron¬ 
dack Lodge to snatch a brief holiday. One episode in this 
holiday can best be described by an extract from a letter to 
Mrs. James. 

To Mrs. James. 

St. Huhert’s Tn'n, 

KeElVE V.^i.i.Ey, July g, 1898. 

... I have had an eventful 24 hours, and my hands arc 
so stiff after it that my fingers can hardly hold the pen. 
I left, as I informed you by post-card, the Lodge at seven, 
and five hours of walking brought us to the top of Marcy — 
I carrying 18 lbs. of weight in my pack. As usual, I met 
two Cambridge acquaintances on the mountain top — “Ap¬ 
palachians” from Beede’s. At four, hearing an axe below, 
I went down (an hour’s walk) to Panther Lodge Camp, and 
there found Charles and Pauline Goldmark, Waldo Adler 
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sensation all wliiiied inexplicably together; it was indeed 
worth conning for, and worth repeating year by year, if 
repetition could only procure what in its nature I suppose 
must be all unplanned for and unexpected. It was one of 
the happiest lonesome nights of my existence, and T under¬ 
stand now what a poet Is. He Is a person who can feel the 
immense complexity of Influences that 1 felt, and make some 
partial tracks in them for verbal statement. In point of 
fact, I can’t find a single word for all that significance, and 
don’t know what it was significant of, so there it remains, 
a mere boulder of impression. Doubtless in more ways 
than one, though, things in the Edinburgh lectures will be 
traceable to it. 

In the morning at six, I shouldered my undim in ished pack 
and went up Marcy, ahead of the party, who arrived half 
an hour later, and we got in here at eight [p.m.] after lo^ 
hours of the solidcst walking I ever made, and I, I think, 
more fatigued than I have been after any walk. We 
plunged down Marcy, and up Eason Mountain, led by 
C. Goldmark, who had, with Mr. White, blazed a trail the 
year before;' then down again, away down, and up the 
Gothics, not counting a third down-and-up over an inter¬ 
mediate spur. It was the steepest sort of work, and, 
as one looked from the summits, seemed sheer impossible, 
but the girls kept up splendidly, and were all fresher than I. 
It was true that they had slept like logs all night, whereas 
I was “on my nerves.” I lost my Norfolk jacket at the 
last third of the course — high time to say good-bye to that 
possession —- and staggered up to the Putnams to find 

’ That Is, there was here no path to follow, only "blazes” on the trees. 
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Again, these lectures were in substance the ‘‘Talks to 
Teachers.” The next letter, written just before he left 
Cambridge, answers a request to him to address the Philo¬ 
sophical Club at the University of California. 

To G. H. Howison. 

Cambridge, July 24, 1898. 

Dear Howison, — Your kind letter greeted me on my 
arrival here three days ago — but I have waited to answer 
it in order to determine just what my lecture's title should 
be. I wanted to make something entirely popular, and as 
it were emotional, for technicality seems to me to spell 
“failure” in philosophy. But the subject in the margin 
of my consciousness failed to make connexion with the centre, 
and I have fallen back on something less vital, but still, I 
think, sufficiently popular and practical, which you can 
advertise under the rather ill-chosen title of “Philosophical 
Conceptions and Practical Results,” if you wish. 

I am just back from a month of practical idleness in the 
Adirondacks, but such is the infirmity of my complexion 
that I am not yet in proper working trim. You ask me, 
like an angel, in what form I like to take my sociability. 
The spirit is willing to take it in any form, but the flesh is 
weak, and it runs to destruction of nerve-tissue and mad¬ 
ness in me to go to big stand-up receptions where the people 
scream and breathe in each other’s faces. But I know my 
duties; and one such reception I will gladly face. For the 
rest, I should infinitely prefer a chosen few at dinner. But 
this enterprise is going, my friend, to give you and Mrs. 
Howison a heap of trouble. My purpose is to arrive on 
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as 11 ciicy naa corns on uncir iccc anu lur luiu icasou uau 
given up the pick and shovel. . . . Tomorrow, in spite of 
drouth and dust, I leave for the Yoscmitc Valley, with 
a young Californian philosopher, named [Charles M.] 
Bakewell, as companion. On the whole I prefer the works 
of God to those of man, and the alternative, a trip down 
the coast, beauties as it would doubtless show, would in¬ 
clude too much humanity. . . . 

To his Son Alexander. 

Berkeley, Cal., Aug. “28, 1898. 

Darling old Cherubini, —See how brave this girl and 
boy are in the Yosemite Valley! ‘ I saw a moving sight the 
other morning before breakfast in a little hotel where I 
slept in the dusty fields. The young man of the house had 
shot a little wolf called a coyote in the early morning. The 
heroic little animal lay on the ground, with his big furry 
ears, and his clean white teeth, and his jolly cheerful little 
body, but his brave little life was gone. It made me 
think how brave all these living things are. Here little 
coyote was, without any clothes or house or books or any¬ 
thing, with nothing but his own naked self to pay his way 

• Photograph of a boy anti girl st.mding on a rock which hangs dizzily over a 
great precipice above the Yosemite Valley. 




Dear old Rosina — T h onterey, Sept, 9, 1898. 
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arc taacd; when eternal principles ot order are more to 
you than sensations that pass in a day, however exciting; 
when friends that know you and your roots and derivations 
arc more satisfactory, however humdrum and hoary they 
be, than the handsome recent acquaintances that know 
nothing of you but the hour; when, in short, your being is 
mellowed, dulled and harmonized by time so as to be a 
grave, wise, deep, and discerning moral and intellectual 
unity (as mine is already from the height of my 40 centuries!), 
then, Rosina, we two shall be the most perfect of combina¬ 
tions, and T shall write to you every week of my life and 
you will be utterly unable to resist replying. That will 
nor be, however, before you are forty years old. You are 
sure to come to it! Kor you see the truth, irrespective of 
persons, as few people sec it; and after all, you care for that 
more than for anything else — and that means a rare and 
unusual destiny, and ultimate salvation.— Hut here I am, 
chaffing, quite against my intentions and altogether in spite 
of myself. The ruling passion is irresistible. Let me stop I 
Hut still I must be personal, and not write merely of the 
climate and productions of California, as T have been doing 
to others for the past four weeks. How I do wish I could 
be dropped amongst you for but Z4 hours! What talk I 
should hear! What perceptions of truth from you and Bay 
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darkness of inisnndcrstanding either of my meaning or of 
the truth; for in spite of “the bludgeonings of fate,” my 
head is “bloody but unbowed” as to the rightness of my con¬ 
tention there, in both its parts. But we shall see; and I 
hope you are now free for more distant flights. 

I am extremely sorry to hear you have been not well 
again, even though you say you are so much better now. 
You ought to be entb‘ely well and every inch a king. Re¬ 
member that, whenever you need a change, your bed is made 
in this house for as many weeks as you care to stay. I 
know there will come feelings of disconsolatcness over you 
occasionally, from being so out of the academic swim. But 
that is nothing! And while this time is on, you should 
think exclusively of its unique characteristics of blessedness, 
which will be irrecoverable when you are in the harness again. 

I spent the first six weeks after term began in trying to 
clear my table of encumbering tasks, in order to get at my 
own reading for the Gifford lectures. In vain. Each day 
brought its cargo, and I never got at my own work, until 
a fortnight ago the brilliant resolve was communicated to 
me, by divine Inspiration, of not doing anything for any¬ 
body else, not writing a letter or looking at a MS., on any 
day until I should have done at least one hour of work for 
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formulas are all that your jcsthetics will give. 

Surely imitation in the concrete is better for results than 
any amount of gabble in the abstract. Let the rest of us 
philosophers gabble, but don’t mix us up with the interests 
of the art department as such! Them’s my sentiments. 

I'hanks for the “cudgels” you arc taking up for the 
“Will to Believe.” Miller’s article seems to be based solely 
on my little catchpenny title. Where would he have been 
if I had called my article “a critique of pure faith” or 
words to that effect? As it is, he does n’t touch a single 
one of my points, and slays a mere abstraction. I shall 
greedily read what you write. 

I have been too lazy and hard pressed to write to you 
about your "Instinct and Reason,” which contains many 
good things in the way of psychology and morals, but 
which — I tremble to say it before you — on the whole 
does disappoint me. The religious part especially seems to 
me to rest on too narrow a phenomenal base, and the for¬ 
mula to be too simple and abstract. But it is a good con¬ 
tribution to American scholarship all the same, and I hope 
the Philippine Islanders will be forced to study it. 

Forgive my brevity and levity. Yours ever, 

W. J. 
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the President only gets his back up a bit, and mows down 
the whole gang of Satan, or as much of it as can be 
touched, it will perhaps be a great day for the distracted 
France. I mean it may be one of those moral crises that 
become starting points and high-water marks and leave tra¬ 
ditions and rallying cries and new forces behind them. One 
thing is certain, that no other alternative form of govern¬ 
ment possible to France in this century could have stood 
the strain as this democracy seems to be standing it. 

Apropos of which, a word about Woodberry’s book.^ I 
did n’t know him to be that kind of a creature at all. 7'he 
essays are grave and noble in the extreme. I hail another 
American author. They can’t be popular, and for cause. 
The respect of him for the Queen’s English, the classic 
leisureliness and explicitness, which give so rare a dignity 
to his style, also take from it that which our generation 
seems to need, the sudden word, the unmediated transition, 
the flash of perception that makes reasonings unnecessary. 
Poor Woodberry, so high, so true, so good, so original in his 
total make-up, and yet so unoriginal if you take him spot- 
wise — and therefore so ineffective. His paper on Democ¬ 
racy is very fine indeed, though somewhat too abstract. 

* G. E. Wonilberry: TAe Heart oj Man; 1899. 
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nc stumoiea aiong until at last ne came out on tne iveene 
Valley road and, at nearly eleven o’clock at night, reached 
a house where he could get food and a conveyance. 

He ought to have avoided all exertion for weeks there¬ 
after, but he tried again to make light of what had occurred, 
and, on getting back to Cambridge, spent a very active 
few days over final arrangements for his year of absence. 
When his boat had sailed and the stimulus which his last 
duties supplied had been withdrawn, he began to discover 
what condition he was in. 
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nis uniy syscumacic reaaing was a persiscenc, rnougn 
frequently intermitted, exploration of religious biographies 
and the literature of religious conversion, in preparation for 
the Gifford Lectures. During the second year he managed 
to get one course of these lectures written out. Not until 
he had delivered them in Kdlnburgh, in May, 1901 , did he 
know that he had turned the corner and feel as if he had 
begun to live again. 

Every letter that came to him from his family and friends 
at ho 2 ne was comforting beyond measure, and he poured 
out a stream of acknowledgment in long replies, which he 
dictated to Mrs. James. His own writing was usually 
limited to jottings in a note-book and to post-cards. He 
always had a fountain-pen and a few post-cards in his pocket, 
and often, when sitting in a chair in the open air, or at a 
little table in one of the outdoor restaurants that abound 
in Nauheim and in southern Europe, he would compre.ss 
more news and messages into one of these little missives 
than most men ever get into a letter. A few of his friends 
at home divined his situation, and were at pains to write 
him regularly and fully. Letters that follow show how 
grateful he was for such devotion. 

In this state of enforced idleness he browsed through 
newspapers and journals more than he had before or thaji 
he ever did again, and so his letters contained more comments 
on daily events. It will be clear that what was happening 
did not always please him. He was an individualist and a 
liberal, both by temperament and by reason of having grown 
up with the generation which accepted the doctrines of the 
laissez-Jaire school in a thoroughgoing way. The Philip- 










The military occupation of the Philippines, described by 
the President as “benevolent assimilation,’* and what he 
once called the “cold pot-grease of McKinley’s eloquence” 
filled him with loathing. He saw the Republican Party in 
the light in which Mr. Dooley portrayed it when he repre¬ 
sented its leaders as praying “that Providence might remain 
under the benevolent influence of the present administra¬ 
tion.” When McKinley and Roosevelt were nominated by 
the Republicans in 1900, he called them “a combination of 
slime and grit, soap and sand, that ought to scour anything 
away, even the moral sense of the country.” He was ready 
to vote for Bryan if there were no other way of turning out 
the administration responsible for the history of our first 
years in the Philippines, “although it would doubtless have 
been a premature victory of a very mongrel kind of reform.” 
In the same way, the cant with which many of the sup¬ 
porters of England’s program in South Africa extolled the 
Boer War in the British press provoked his irony. The up¬ 
roar over the Dreyfus case was at its height. The “inteU 
lectuels,” as they were called in France, the “Little Eiig- 
landers” as they were nicknamed in England, and the 
Anti-Imperialists in his own country had his entire sym¬ 
pathy. The state of mind of a member of the liberal 
minority, observing the phase of history that was disclosing 
itself at the end of the century, is admirably indicated in 
his correspondence. 

Miss Pauline Goldmark, next addressed, and her family 
were in the habit of spending their summers in Keene Valley, 
where they had a cottage that was not far from the Putnam 
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Marcy the year before. 

To Miss Pauline Goldmark, 

I 3 ad-Nauheim, Aug, ii, 1899. 

My dear Pauline, —I am afraid we arc stuck here till 
the latter half of September. Once a donkey, always a 
donkey; at the Lodge in June, after some slow walks which 
seemed to do me no harm at all, I drifted one day up to the 
top of Marcy, and then (thanks to the Trail Improvement 
Society!) found myself in the Johns Brook Valley instead 
of on the Lodge trail back; and converted what would have 
been a three-hours’ downward saunter into a seven-hours’ 
scramble, emerging in Keene Valley at 10.15 p.m. This 
did me no good—quite the contrary; so I have come to 
Nauheim just in time. My carelessness was due to the 
belief that there was only one trail in the Lodge direction, 
so I did n’t attend particularly, and when I found myself off 
the track (the trail soon stopped) I thought I was going 
to South Meadow, and did n’t rcascend. Anyhow I was an 
ass, and you ought to have been along to steer me straight. 
I fear we shall ascend no more acclivities together. “Bent 
is the tree that should have grown full straight!” You 
have no idea of the moral repulsiveness of this Curort life. 
Everybody fairly revelling in disease, and abandoning 
themselves to it with a sort of gusto, “Heart,” “heart,” 
“heart,” the sole topic of attention and conversation. As a 
“phase,” however, one ought to be able to live through it, 
and the extraordinary nerve-rest, crawling round as we do, 
is beneficial. Man is never satisfied! Perhaps I shall be 
when the baths, etc., have had their effect. We go then 







love, and I am, as always, yours most affectionately, 

VVm. James. 


To Mrs. E. P. Gibbens. 

Villa Luise, Bau-Nauheim, Aug . aa, i8gg. 

Dari-ino Belle-Mere, —The day seems to have come for 
another letter to you, though my fingers are so cold that 
I can hardly write. We have had a most conveniently 
dry season — convenient in that it does n't coop its up in 
the house — but a deal of cloud and cold. Today is sunny 
but frigid — like late October. Altogether the difference 
of weather is very striking. European weather is stagnant 
and immovable. It is as if it got stuck, and needed a kick 
to start it; and although it is doubtless better for the nerves 
than ours, I find my soul thinking most kindly from this 
distance of our glorious quick passionate American climate, 
with its transparency and its impulsive extremes, 'fills 
weather is as if fed on solid pudding. We inhabit one 
richly and Iveavily furnished bedroom, ai x 14, with good 
beds and a balcony, and arc rapidly making up for all our 
estrangement, locally speaking, in the past. It is a great 
“nerve-rest,” though the listlessness that goes with all 
nerve-rest makes itself felt. Alice seems very well. . . . 
'I’hc place has wonderful adaptation to its purposes in the 
possession of a vast park with noble trees and avenues and 
incessant benches for rest; restaurants with out-of-door 
tables everywhere in sight; music morning, afternoon and 
night; and charming points to go to out of town. Cab- 
fare is cheap. But nothing else. . . . 'fhe Gifford lectures 
are in complete abeyance. I have word from Seth that 




....^01 try to taKc long views ana not tuss about tem¬ 
porary feelings, though I dare say I keep dear Alice worried 
enough by the fuss I imagine myself not to make. It is a 
loathsome world, this medical world; and I confess that 
the thought of another six weeks here next year does n’t 
exhilarate me, in spite of the decency of all our physical 
conditions. I still remain faithful to Irving St. (95 and 
107),* Chocorua, Silver Lake, and Keene Valley! 

We get almost no syllable of American news, in spite 
of the fact that we take the London “Chronicle.” Pray 
send the “Nation” and the “Literary Digest.” Don't 
send the “Sciences” as heretofore. Let them accumulate. 
I think that after reception of this you had better address 
us care of H. J., Rye, Sussex. We shall probably be off 
by the loth or 12th of Sept. I hope that public opinion 
is gathering black against the Philippine policy — in spite 
of my absence! I hope that Salter will pitch in well in the 
fall. The still blacker nightmare of a Dreyfus case hangs 
over us; and there is little time in the day save for reading 
the “Figaro’s” full reports of the trial. Like all French 
happenings, it is as if they were edited expressly for liter¬ 
ary purpose. Every “witness” so-called has a power of 
statement equal to that of a first-class lawyer; and the 
various human types that succeed each other, exhibiting 
their several peculiarities in full blossom, make the thing 
like a novel. Esterhazy seems to me t\\o gnat hero. How 
Shakespeare would have enjoyed such a fantastic scoun¬ 
drel,— knowing all the secrets, saying what he pleases, 
mystifying all Europe, leading the whole French army 

• James’s house was number yj, his mother-in-law’s number J07. 







literature nas never given yet. it wouin seem lucrcuinfc 
that the Court-Martial should condemn. Henry was evi¬ 
dently the spy, employed by Esterhazy, and afterwards Hu 
Paty helped their machinations, in order not to stultify his 
own record at the original trial — at least this seems ihe 
plausible theory. The older generals seem merely to have 
been passive connivers, stupidly and obstinately holding 
to the original official mistake rather than surrender under 
fire. And such is the prestige of caste-opinion, such the 
solidity of the professional spirit, that, incredible as it may 
seem, it is still quire probable that the officers will obey tlie 
lead of their superiors, and condemn Dreyfus again. 'I’he 
President, Jouaust, who was supposed to be impartial, in 
showing an apparently bad animus against Picquart. P. is 
a real hero — a precious possession for any country. He 
ought to be made Minister of War; though that weniId 
dovtbtless produce a revolution. I suppose that Loubec will 
pardon Dreyfus immediately if he is recondemned. Then 
Dreyfus, and perhaps Lou bet, will be assassinated by some 
Anti-Semite, and who knows what will follow? But he* 
fore you get this, you w'ill know far more about the trial 
than I can tell you. 

Wc kmg for news from the boys — not a word from Billy 
since he left Tacoma. I am glad their season promises 
to be shorter! Enough is as good as a feast! Whal a 
scattered lot we are) I hope that Margaret will be happy 
in Montreal. As for you in your desolation, I could almost 
weep for you. My only advice is that you should cling to 
Aleck as to a life-preserver. I trust you got the $0.00 I 
told Higginsoii to send you. I am mortified beyond metis- 


William. 


To William M. Salter. 

Bau-Nauiieim, Sept , ii, 1899. 

Dear Mackintire,— The incredible has happened, and 
Dreyfus, without one may say a single particle of positive 
evidence that he was guilty, has been condemned again. 
'I'he French Republic, which seemed about to turn the most 
dangerous corner in her career and enter on the line of 
political health, laying down the finest set of political 
precedents in her history to serve as standards for future 
imitation and habit, has slipped HclI-ward and all the 
forces of Hell in the country will proceed to fresh excesses 
of insolence. But I don’t believe the game is lost. "Lcs 
intellectuels,” thanks to the Republic, are now aggressively 
militant as they never were before, and will grow stronger 
and stronger; so we may hope. I have sent you the 
“Figaro” daily; but of course the reports are too long for 
you to have read through. The most grotesque thing about 
the whole trial is the pretension of awful holiness, of semi¬ 
divinity in the diplomatic documents and waste-paper- 
basket scraps from the embassies — a farce kept up to tlie 
very end — these same documents being, so far as they 
were anything (and most of them were nothing), mere rec¬ 
ords of treason, lying, theft, bribery, corruption, and every 
crime on the part of the diplomatic agents. Either the 
German and Italian governments will now publish or not 
publish all the details of their transactions — give the exact 
documents meant by the bordereaux and the exact names 
of the French traitors. If they do not, there will be only 



will oe aue co cne jatcer cause. i.'o'r course iz can c ne aue 
to what they owe in honor to Esterhazy and whoever their 
other allies and servants may have been. E. is safe over 
the border, and a pension for his services will heal all his 
wounds. Any other person can quickly be put in similar 
conditions of happiness.) And they and Esterhazy will 
then be exactly on a par morally, actively conspiring to 
have an innocent man bear the burden of their own sins. 
By their carelessness with the documents they got Dreyfus 
accused, and now they abandon him, for the sake of their 
own divine etiquette. 

The breath of the nostrils of all these big institutions is 
crime— that is the long and short of it. VVe must thank 
God for America; and hold fast to every advantage of our 
position. Talk about our corruption! It is a mere fly- 
speck of superficiality compared with the rooted and per¬ 
manent forces of corruption that exist in the European 
states. The only serious permanent force of corruption in 
America is party spirit. All the other forces are shifting 
like the clouds, and have no partnerships with any per¬ 
manently organized ideal. Millionaires and syndicates 
have their Immediate cash to pay, bvU they have no in¬ 
trenched prestige to work with, like the church sentiment, 
the army sentiment, the aristocracy and royalty sentiment, 
which here can be brought to bear in favor of every kind of 
individual and collective crime — appealing not only to 
the immediate pocket of the persons to be corrupted, but 
to the ideals of their imagination as well, . , . My dear 
Mack, we “intellectuals” in America must all work to keep 
our precious birthright of individualism, and freedom from 




I have vomited all this out upon you In the hope that it 
may wake a responsive echo. One must do something to work 
off the effect of the Dreyfus sentence. 

I rejoice immensely in the purchase [on our behalfj of 
the two pieces of land [near Chocorua], and pine for the 
day when I can get back to see them. If all the same to 
you, I wish that you would buy Burke's in your name, and 
Mother-in-law Forrest’s in her name. But let this be 
exactly as each of you severally prefers. 

We leave here in a couple of days, I imagine. I am bet¬ 
ter; but I can’t tell how much better for a few weeks yet. 
I hope that you will smite the ungodly next winter. What 
a glorious gathering together of the forces for the great 
fight there will be. It seems to me as if the proper tac¬ 
tics were to pound McKinley — put the whole responsi¬ 
bility on him. It is he who by his purely drifting “non- 
entanglement” policy converted a splendid opportunity into 
this present necessity of a conquest of extermination. It is 
he who has warped us from our continuous national habit, 
which, if we repudiate him, it will not be impossible to 
resume. 

Affectionately thine, Mary’s, Aleck’s, Dinah’s, Augusta’s," 
and everyone’s, 

W. J. 

P.S. Damn it, America does n’t know the meaning of 
the word corruption compared with Europe! Corruption 
is so permanently organized here that it is n’t thought of 
as such — it is so transient and shifting in America as to 
make an outcry whenever it appears. 

'■ Augusta was the house-maid; Dinah, a bull-terrier. 


rigorousiy prescribed ‘'Naclikor’' in the cold and rain of 
Svvit'/erland (we have seen the sun only in short but en¬ 
trancing glimpses since Sept, i, and you know what bad 
weather is when it once begins in Europe), we shall pick 
up our Peggy at Vevey, and proceed to Lamb House, Eye, 
iiber Paris, with all possible speed. God bless the American 
climate, with its transparent, passionate, impulsive variety 
and headlong fling. There are deeper, slower tones of 
earnestness and moral gravity here, no doubt, but ours is 
more like youth and youth’s infinite and touching promise. 
God bless America in general! Conspuez McKinley and 
the Republican party and the Philippine war, and the 
Methodists, and the voices, etc., as much as you please, 
but bless the innocence. Talk of corruption! We don't 
know what the word corruption means at home, with our 
improvised and shifting agencies of crude pecuniary bribery, 
compared with the solidly intrenched and permanently 
orgaitized corruptive geniuses of monarchy, nobility, church, 
army, that penetrate the very bosom of the higher kind as 
well as the lower kind of people in all the European states 
(except Switzerland) and sophisticate their motives away 
from the impulse to straightforward handling of any simple 
case. Temoin the Dreyfus case! But no matter! Of all 
the forms of mental crudity, that of growing earnest over 
international comparisons is probably the most childish. 
Every nation has its ideals which are a dead secret to other 
nations, and it has to develop in Its own way, in touch with 
them. It can only be judged by itself. If each of us does 
as well as he can in his own sphere at home, he will do all 



writings in seven different languages,— “Plato’s Logic,” 
in English (Longmans) being his chief work,—and knower 
of several more, handsome, and to the last degree genial. 
He has a singular philosophy — the philosophy of friend¬ 
ship. He takes in dead seriousness what most people 
admit, but only half-believe, viz., that we are Souis (Zoolss, 
he pronounces it), that souls are immortal, and agents of 
the world’s destinies, and that the chief concern of a soul 
is to get ahead by the help of other souls with whom it can 
establish confidential relations. So he spends most of his 
time writing letters, and will send 8 sheets of reply to a 
post-card — that is the exact proportion of my correspond¬ 
ence with him. Shall I rope you in, Fanny? He has a 
great chain of friends and correspondents in all the countries 
of Europe. The worst of them is that they think a secret 
imparted to one may at his or her discretion become, de 
proche en prochcy the property of all. He is a wunderlicher 
Mensch: abstractly his scheme is divine, but there is some¬ 
thing on which I can’t yet just lay my defining finger 
that makes one feel that there is some need of the corrective 
and critical and arresting judgment in his manner of carry¬ 
ing it out. These Slavs seem to be the great radical livcrs- 
out of their theories. Good-bye, dearest Fanny. . . . 

Your affectionate 

W. J. 


To Mrs. Henry Whitman. 

L.4MH House, Rye, Oct. 5, 1899. 
Dear Mrs. Whitman, — You see where at last we have 
arrived, at the end of the first Hape of this pilgrimage — the 





and nooks and coves and gardens, makes a curiously vivid 
and quaint picture, alternately suggesting English, Dutch, 
and Japanese effects that one has seen in pictures—all 
exceedingly tiny (so that one wonders how Jumiltes e\''er 
could have been reared in most of the houses) and neat and 
zterlich to the last degree. Refinement in architecture 
certainly consists in narrow trim and the absence of heavy 
mouldings. Modern Germany is incredibly bad from that 
point of view — much worse, apparently, than America, 
But the German people are a good safe fact for great powers 
to be intrusted to — earnest and serious, and pleasant to 
be with, as we found them, though it was humiliating enough 
to find how awfully Imperfect were one’s powers of con¬ 
versing in their language, French not much better. I re¬ 
member nothing of this extreme mortification in old times, 
and am inclined to think that it is due less to loss of ability 
to speak, than to the fact that, as you grow older, you speak 
better English, and expect more of yourself in the way of 
accomplishment, I am sure you spoke no such English as 
now, in the seventies, when you came to Cambridge! And 
how could I, as yet untrained by conversation with you? 

Seven mortal weeks did wc spend at the Curort^ Nauheim, 
for an Infirmity of the heart which I contracted, apparently, 
not much more than a year ago, and which now must be 
borne, along with the rest of the white man’s burden, until 
additional visits to Nauheim have removed it altogether 
for ordinary practical purposes. N, was a sweetly pretty 
spot, but I longed for more activity. A glorious week in 
Switzerland, solid in its sometimes awful, sometimes beefy 



a real little otjou of a house and garden, and seems ab¬ 
solutely adapted to his environment, and very well and 
contented in the leisure to write and to read which the place 
affords. 

In a few days we go almost certainly to the said H. J.*s 
apartment, still unlct, in London, where we shall in all 
probability stay till January, the world forgetting, by 
the world forgot, or till such later date as shall witness the 
completion of the awful Gifford job, at which I have not 
been able to write one line since last January. I long for 
the definitive settlement and ability to get to work. I am 
very glad indeed, too, to be in an English atmosphere again. 
Of course it will conspire better with my writing tasks, and 
after all it is more congruous with one’s nature and one’s 
inner ideals. Still, one loves America above all things, for 
her youth, her greenness, her plasticity, innocence, good 
intentions, friends, everything. Je veux que mes cendres 
reposent sur les bords du Charles, au milieu dc ce bon 
peuplc de Harvarr Squerre que j’ai tant aime. That is 
what 1 say, and what Napoleon B. would have said, had 
his life been enriched by your and my educational and other 
experiences — poor man, he knew too little of life, had 
never even heard of us, whilst we have heard of him! 

Seriously speaking, though, I believe that international 
comparisons arc a great waste of time — at any rate, in¬ 
ternational judgments and passings of sentence are. Every 
nation has ideals and difficulties and sentiments which are 
an impenetrable secret to one not of the blood. Let them 
alone, let each one work out its own salvation on its own 
lines. They talk of the decadence of France. The hatreds, 
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again, and shaking off even the memory of disaster like 
dew-drops from a lion's mane, etc.— and I hope the spec¬ 
tacle will be vouchsafed to us men also, and that you will 
be presiding over Glcnmore as if nothing had happened, 
different from the first years, save a certain softening of 
your native ferocity of heart, and gentleness towards the 
shortcomings of weaker people. Dear old East Hill!' I 
shall never forget the beauty of the morning (it hud rained 
the night before) when I took my bath in the brook, before 
driving down to Westport one day last June. 

We got your letter at Nauheim, a sweet safe little place, 
made for invalids, to which it took long to reconcile me on 
that account. But nous cn avons vu bien d’autres depuis, 
and from my present retirement in my brother’s still unlet 
flat (he living at Rye), Nauheim seems to me like New 
York for bustle and energy. My heart, In short, has gone 
back upon me badly since I was there, and my doctor, 
Bezley Thorne, the first specialist here, and a man who 
inspires me with great confidence, is trying to tide me over 
the crisis, by great quiet, in addition to a dietary of the 

* It will be rccfilleci that Davidson had a summer School of Philosophy at his 
place called Glenmore on East Hill, and that East Hill is at one end of Keene V.illey, 
See also James’s essay on 'I’homas Davidson, “A Knight Errant of the Intellectual 
Life,” in Memories ami Studies. 







much Jove to the Warrens, and believe me always affec¬ 
tionately yours> 

Wm. Jamks. 

The woman thou gavest unto me comes out strong as a 
nurse, and treats me much better than I deserve. 

To John C. Gray. 

[Dictated to Mrs. James] 

London, Nov. 13, 1899, 

Dear John, — A week ago I learnt from the “Nation”— 
strange to have heard it in no directer way! — that dear old 
John Ropes had turned his back on us and all this mortal 
tragi-comedy. No sooner docs one get abroad than that 
sort of thing begins. I am deeply grieved to think of never 
seeing or hearing old J. C. R. again, with his manliness, 
good-fellowship, and cheeriness, and idealism of the riglit 
sort, and can*t hold in any longer from expression. Yovi, 
dear John, seem the only fitting person for me to condole 
with, for you will miss him most tremendously. Pray write 
and tel! me some details of the manner of his death. I hope 
he did n’t suffer much. Write also of your own personal and 
family fortunes and give my love to the members of our 
dining club collectively and individually, when you next meet. 

I have myself been shut up in a sick room for five weeks 
past, seeing hardly anyone but my wife and the doctor, a 
bad state of the heart being the cause. We shall be at 
West Malvern in ten days, where I hope to begin to mend. 

Hurrah for Henry Higginson and his gift^ to the Uiii- 

* A gift which provltled for building the “Harvard Union." 




far transubstantiated Into a politician as to think that 
McKinley & Co. arc the high-water mark of human great- 
ne.ss up to date. 

John Ropes, more than most men, seems as if he would be 
jiatura! to meet again. 

Please give our love to Mrs. Gray, and believe me, affec¬ 
tionately yours, 

VVm. Jamrs.' 


To Miss Frances R. Morse. 

Lamu House, Dec. 23, 1899. 

Dearest Fan’ny, — About a week ago I found myself 
thinking a good deal about you. 

1 may possibly have begun by wondering how it came 
that, after showing such a spontaneous tendency towards 
that "clandestine correspondence" early in the season, you 
should recently, in spite of pathetic news about me, and 
direct personal appeal.s, be showing such great epistolary 
reserve. I went on to great lengths about you; and ended 
by realizing your existence, and its significance, as it were, 
very acutely. I composed a letter to you in my mind, 
whilst lying awake, dwelling in a feeling manner on the fact 
that human beings are born into this little span of life of 
which the best thing is its friendships and intimacies, and 
soon their places will know them no more, and yet they 
leave their friendships and intimacies with no cultivation, 
to grow as they will by the roadside, expecting them to 
"keep" by force of mere inertia; they contribute nothing 
embitical to the relation, treating it as something tran¬ 
scendental and metaphysical altogether; whereas in truth 
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the solstice after which the year always seems a brighter, 
hope fuller thing.) Harry’s place is a most exquisite collec¬ 
tion of quaint little stage properties, three quarters of an 
acre of brick-walled English garden, little brick courts and 
out-houses, old-time kitchen and offices, paneled chambers 
and tiled fire-places, hut all very simple and on a small 
scale. Its host, soon to become its proprietor, leads a very 
lonely life but seems in perfect equilibrium therewith, 
placing apparently his interest more and more in the opera¬ 
tions of his fancy. His health is good, his face calm, his 
spirits equable, and he will doubtless remain here for many 
years to come, with an occasional visit to London. He has 
spoken of you with warm affection and is grateful for the 
letters which you send him in spite of the lapse of years. . . . 

1 have resigned my Gifford lectureship, but they will un¬ 
doubtedly grant me indefinite postponement. I have also 
asked for a second year of absence from Harvard, which of 
course will be accorded. If I improve, I may be able to 
give my first Gifford course next year. I can do no work 
whatsoever at present, but through the summer and half 
through the fall was able to do a good deal of reading in 
religious biography. Since July, in fact, my only com¬ 
panions have been saints, most excellent, though sometimes 
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I am by the heaviest of matrimonial chains, ever dependent 
for expression on Alice here, how can my spirit move with 
perfect spontaneity, or "voice itself" with the careless free¬ 
dom it would wish for in the channels of its choice? I am 
sure you understand, and under present conditions of com¬ 
munication anything more explicit might be imprudent. 

She has told you correctly all the outward facts. I feel 
within a week past as if I might really be taking a turn for 
the better, and I know you will be glad. 

1 have, in the last days, gone so far as to read Roycc’s 
book * from cover to cover, a task made easy by the famil¬ 
iarity of the thought, as well as the flow of the style. It is 
a charming production — it is odd that the adjectives 
^charming" and '^pretty" emerge so strongly to characterize 
my impression. R. has got himself much more organically 
together than he ever did before, the result being, in its 
ensemble^ a highly individual and original Wellayischauung^ 
well-fitted to be the storm-centre of much discussion, and 
to form a wellspring of suggestion and education for the next 
generation of thought in America. But it makes youthful 
anew the paradox of philosophy — so trivial and so pon¬ 
derous at once. The hook leaves a total effect on you like 

* The IForld attd the IndivtdiMl^ vol. i. Mrs, Evans iras inclined to contend for 
Royce’s philosophy. 
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happy New Year to you, I am as ever, affectionately your 
friend, 

Wm. James. 

To Dickinson S. Miller, 

[Dictated to Mrs. James] 

Hotel d' Albion, 

CoSTEBELLE, HvERES, JrtN. l8, I9OO. 

Darling Miller, — Last night arrived your pathetically 
sympathetic letter in comment on the news you had just 
received of my dropping out for the present from the active 
career. I want you to understand how deeply I value 
your unflagging feeling of friendship, and how much we 
have been touched by this new expression of it. . . . My 
strength and spirits are coming back to me with the open- 
air life, and 1 begin to feel quite differently towards the 
future. Even if this amelioration does not develop fast, 
it is a check to the deterioration, and shows that curative 
forces are still there. I look perfectly well at present, and 
that of itself is a very favorable sign. In a couple of weeks 
I mean to begin the Gift'ord lectures, writing, say, a page 
a day, and having all next year before me empty, am very 
likely to get, at any rate, the first course finished. A letter 







times side by side, sometimes agin one another, as merrily 
as if no interruption had occurred. Show this to Harry, 
to whom his mother will write today. 

We enjoyed Royce’s visit very much, and yesterday I 
finished reading his book, which I find perfectly charming 
as a composition, though as far as cogent reasoning goes, 
it leaks at every joint. It is, nevertheless, a big achieve¬ 
ment in the line of philo.sophic fancy-work, perhaps the 
most important of all except religious fancy-work. He has 
got himself together far more intricately than ever before, 
and ought, after this, to be recognized by the world accord¬ 
ing to the measure of his real importance. To me, how¬ 
ever, the book has brought about a curious settlement in 
my way of classing Royce. In spite of the great technical 
freight he carries, and his extraordinary mental vigor, he 
belongs essentially among the lighter skirmishers of phi¬ 
losophy. A sketcher and popularizer, not a pile-driver, 
foundation-layer, or wall-builder. Within his class, of 
course, he is simply magnificent. It all goes with his easy 
temperament and rare good-nature in discussion. I'hc 
subject is not really vital to him, it is just fancy-work. All 
the same I do hope that this book and its successor will 
prove a great ferment in our philosophic schools. Only 
with schools and living masters can philosophy bloom in a 
country, in a generation. 

No more, dear Miller, but endless thanks. All you tell 
me of yourself deeply interests me. I am deeply sorry about 
the eyes. Are you sure it is not a matter for glasses? With 
much love from both of us. Your ever affectionate, 

W.J. 



Dear old Friend, — Every day for a month past I have 
said to Alice, “Today wc must get off a letter to Mr. Boott”; 
but every day the available strength was less than the call 
upon it. Yours of the 28th December reached us duly at 
Rye and was read at the cheerful little breakfast table. I 
must say that you are the only person who has caught the 
proper tone for sympathizing with an invalid’s feelings. 
Everyone else says, “We are glad to think that you are by 
this time in splendid condition, richly enjoying your rest, 
and having a great success at Edinburgh” — this, where 
what one craves is mere pity for one’s unmerited sufferings! 
You say, “it is a great disappointment, more I should think 
than you can well bear. I wish you could give up the whole 
affair and turn your prow toward home.” That, dear Sir, is 
the proper note to strike — la voix du coeur qui seul au coeur 
arrive^ and I thank you for recognizing that it is a case of 
agony and patience. I, for one, should be too glad to turn 
my prow homewards, in spite of all our present privileges 
in the way of simplified life, and glorious climate. What 
would n’t I give at this moment to be partaking of one of 
your rechcrches dejeuners a la fourchette, ministered to by 
the good Kate. From the bed on which I lie I can “sense” 
it as if present — the succulent roast pork, the apple sauce, 
the canned asparagus, the cranberry pie, the dates, the “To 
Kalon,” ‘ — above all the rire en barhe of the ever-youthful 
host. Will they ever come again? 

Don’t understand me to be disparaging our present 
meals which, cooked by a broadbuilt sexagenarian Pro- 

* The name of an American claret which hia correspondent had "discovered’’ 
and in which it also pleased James to find merit. 



in my condition, neitner relaxing nor exciting, and noocis ol 
sunshine. 

Do you care much about the war? For my part I think 
Jehovah has run the thing about right, so far; though on 
utilitarian grounds it will be very likely better if the English 
win. When we were at Rye an interminable controversy 
raged about a national day of humiliation and prayer. I 
wrote to the “Times” to suggest, in my character of travel¬ 
ing American, that both sides to the controversy might be 
satisfied by a service arranged on principles suggested by 
the anecdote of the Montana settler who met a grizzly so 
formidable that he fell on his knees, saying, “0 I.ord, 1 
hain’t never yet asked ye for help, and ain’t agoin’ to ask 
ye for none now. But for pity’s sake, 0 Lord, don’t help 
the bear.” The solemn “Times” never printed my letter 
and thus the world lost an admirable epigram. You, I 
know, will appreciate it. 

Mrs. Gib bens speaks with great pleasure of your friendly 
visits, and 1 should think you might find Mrs. Merriman 
good company. I hope you arc getting through the winter 
without any bronchial trouble, and I hope that neither 
the influenza nor the bubonic plague has got to Cambridge 
yet. The former is devastating Europe. If you see dear 
Dr. Driver, give him our warmest regards. One ought 
to stay among one’s own people. I seem to be mending — 
though very slowly, and the least thing knocks me down. 
This noon I am still in bed, a little too much talking with 
the Myerses yesterday giving me a strong pectoral distress 
which is not yet over. This dictation begins to hurt me. 


and arc, ever affectionately yours, 


Wm. James. 


To Hugo Mimsterberg, 

Carqueiranne, March 13, 1900. 

Dear Munsterrerg, — Your letter of the 7th “ult.” 
was a most delightful surprise — all but the part of it which 
told of your being ill again — and of course the news of poor 
Solomons’s death was a severe shock. ... As regards Sol¬ 
omons, it is pathetically tragic, and I hope that you will send 
me full details. There was something so lonely and .self-sus¬ 
taining about poor little S., that to be snuffed out like this 
before he had fairly begun to live in the eyes of the world 
adds a sort of tragic dramatic unity to his young career. 
Certainly the keenest intellect we ever had, and one of the 
loftiest characters! But there was always a mysterious 
side to me about his mind: he appeared so critical and de¬ 
structive, and yet kept alluding all the while to ethical and 
religious ideals of his own which he wished to live for, and 
of which he never vouchsafed a glimpse to anyone else. He 
was the only student I have ever had of whose criticisms I 
felt afraid: and that was partly because I never quite under¬ 
stood the region from which they came, and with the au¬ 
thority of which he spoke. His surface thoughts, however, 
of a scientific order, were extraordinarily treffend and clearly 
expressed; in fact, the way in which he went to the heart 
of a subject In a few words was masterly. Of course he 
must have left, apart from his thesis, a good deal of MS. 
fit for publication. I have not seen our philosophical 
periodicals since leaving home. Have any parts of his 



be written. Who knew him most intimately? I think the 
obituary and a portrait ought also to be posted in the labo¬ 
ratory. Can you send me the address of hts mother? — I 
think his father is dead. I should also like to write a word 

about Kim to Miss S-, if you can give me her address. 

If we had foreseen this early end to poor little Solomons, how 
much more we should have made of him, and how con¬ 
siderate we should have been! 

It pleases me much to think of so many other good young 
fellows, as you report them, in the laboratory this year. 
How many candidates for Ph.D. ? How glad I am to be 
clear of those examinations, certainly the most disagreeable 
part of the year's work. . , . 

To George H. Palmer. 

CAaQUEIRANNF., Apr, 2, I 9 OO. 

Geortous old Palmer, — I had come to the poiiu of 
feeling that my next letter must be to you, when in comes 
your delightful “favor" of the iHth, with all its news, its 
convincing clipping, and its enclosures from Bake well and 
Sheldon. I have had many impulses to write to Bakcwell, 
but they have all aborted — my powers being so small and 
so much in Anspruch genommen by correspondence already 
under way. I judge him to be well and happy. What 
think you of his wife? I suppose she is no relation of yours. 
I should n’t think any of your three candidates would do 
for that conventional Bryn Mawr. She stoneth the proph¬ 
ets, and I wish she would get X-and get stung. He 

made a deplorable impression on me many years ago. The 


theless, some good girls seem to come out at Bryn Mawr. 
I am awfully sorry that Perry Is out of place. Unless he 
gets something good, it seems to me that we ought to get 
him for a course in Kant. He is certainly the soundest, 
most normal all-round man of our recent production. Your 
list for next year interests me muchly. I am glad of Mun- 
sterberg’s and Santayana’s new courses, and hope they '11 
be good. I'm glad you 're back in Ethics and glad that 
Royce has “Epistemology” — portentous name, and small 
result, in my opinion, but a substantive discipline which 
ought, par le temps qui courts to be treated with due for¬ 
mality. I look forward with eagerness to his new volume,* 
What a colossal feat he has performed in these two years — 
all thrown in by the way, as it were. 

Certainly Gifford lectures are a good institution for stim¬ 
ulating production. They have stimulated me so far to pro¬ 
duce two lectures of wishy-washy generalities. What is that 
for a “showing” in six months of absolute leisure? The sec¬ 
ond lecture used me up so that I must be off a good while 
again. 

No! dear Palmer, the best I can possibly hope for at Cam¬ 
bridge after my return is to be able to carry one half-course. 
So make all calculations accordingly. As for Windelband, 
how can I ascertain anything except by writing to him? 
I shall see no one, nor go to any University environment. 
My impression is that we must go in for budding genius, 
if we seek a European. If an American, we can get a soyn- 
mili! But who? in either case? Verily there is room at 

* The second volume of The JForld and the Individual. (Gifford I.ecturea at the 
University of Aberdeen.) 



the point of view of policy, no doubt, but from that of inner 
organisation it seems to me that he may have too many 
points of coalescence with both Munsterberg and Royce, 
especially the latter. 

The great event in my life recently has been the reading 
of Santayanas book.' Although I absolutely reject the 
platonism of it, 1 have literally sqviealed with delight at the 
imperturbable perfection with which the position is laid down 
on page after page; and grunted with delight at such a 
thickening up of our Harvard atmosphere. If our students 
now could begin really to understand what Royce means 
with Ills voluntaristic-pluralistic monism, what Miinsterbcrg 
means with his clualistic scientiflcism and platonism, what 
Santayana means by his pessimistic platonism (I wonder if he 
and Mg. have had any close mutally encouraging intercourse 
in this line?), what I mean by my crass pluralism, what you 
mean by your ethereal idealism, that these are so many 
religions, ways of fronting life, and worth fighting for, we 
should have a genuine philosophic universe at Harvard. 
The best condition of it would be an open conflict and 
rivalry of the diverse systems. (Alas! that I should be out 
of it, just as my chance begins!) The world might ring with 
the struggle, if we devoted ourselves exclusively to belabor¬ 
ing each other. 

I now understand Santayana, the man. I never under¬ 
stood him before. But what a perfection of rottenness In a 
philosophy! I don’t think I ever knew the anti-realistic 
view to be propounded with so impudently superior an air. 

* InUrptetiifions of Poetry and Religion. New York, igoo. 


entirely spontaneous. But it has curious classic echoes. 
Whole pages of pure Hume in style; others of pure Renan. 
Nevertheless, how fantastic a philosophy! — as if the 
“world of values” loere independent of existence. It is 
only as that one thing is better than another. The 

idea of darkness is as good as that of light, as ideas. There 
is more value in light’s beings And the exquisite consola¬ 
tion, when you have ascertained the badness of all fact, in 
knowing that badness is inferior to goodness, to the end — 
it only rubs the pessimism in. A man whose egg at break¬ 
fast turns out always bad says to himself, “Well, bad and 
good are not the same, anyhow.” That is just the trouble! 
Moreover, when you come down to the facts, what do your 
harmonious and integral ideal systems prove to be? in the 
concrete? Always things burst by the growing content of 
experience. Dramatic unities; laws of versification; eccle¬ 
siastical systems; scholastic doctrines. Bah! Give me 
Walt Whitman and Browning ten times over, much as the 
perverse ugliness of the latter at times irritates me, and 
intensely as I have enjoyed Santayana’s attack. The bar¬ 
barians are in the line of mental growth, and those who do 
insist that the ideal and the real are dynamically continuous 
arc those by whom the world is to be saved. Rut I’m 
nevertheless delighted that the other view, always existing 
in the world, should at last have found so splendidly imper¬ 
tinent an expression among ourselves. I have meant to 
write to Santayana; but on second thoughts, and to save 
myself, I will just ask you to send him this. It saves him 
from what might be the nuisance of having to reply, and 
on my part it has the advantage of being more free-spoken 



gospel for our rising generation — I hope it will have its 
effect. 

Send me your Noble lectures. I don’t see how you could 
risk it without a MS. If you did fail (which I doubt) you 
deserved to. Anyhow the printed page makes everything 
good. 

I can no more! Adieu! How is Mrs. Palmer this winter? 
I hope entirely herself again. You are impartially silent 
of her and of iny wife! 7’he "Transcript” continues to bless 
us. VVe move from this hospitable roof to the hotel at 
Costebcile today. Thence after a fortnight to Geneva, 
and itr May to Nauheim once more, to be reexamined and 
sentenced by Schott. Affectionately yours, 

W. J. 


To Miss Frances R. Morse. 

CosTF.aELLC, ^ pr . 12 , I goo. 

Dearest Fanny, — Your letters continue to rain down 
upon us with a hdehty which makes me sure that, however 
it may once have been, no'Wy on the principle of the immortal 
Monsieur Perrichon, wc must be firmly rooted in your affec¬ 
tions. You can iieVer “throw’ over” anybody for whom you 
have made such sacrifices. All qualms which I might have 
in the abstract about the injury wc must be inflicting on so 
busy a Being by making her, through our complaints of 
poverty, agony, and exile, keep us so much “on her mind” 
as to tune us up every two or three days by a long letter to 
which she sacrifices all her duties to the family and state, 
disappear, moreover, when I consider the character of the 
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zero-pointj and into the complex state of affection which 
necessarily arises in yon for the objects of so much loving 
care, there enter none of those curious momentary arrows 
of impatience and vengefulncss which might make others 
say, if they were doing what you do for us, that they wished 
we were dead or in some way put beyond reach, so that our 
eternal “appeal” might stop. No, Fanny! we have no re- 
pijiings and feel no responsibihtes towards you, but accept 
you and your letters as the gifts you are. The infrequency 
of our answering proves this fact; to which you in turn 
must furnish the correlative, if the occasion comes. On the 
day when you temporarily hate us, or don’t “feel like” 
the usual letter, don’t let any thought of inconsistency with 
your past acts worry you about not taking up the pen. 
Let us go; though it be for weeks and months — I shall 
know you will come round again. “Neither heat nor frost 
nor thunder shall ever do away, I ween, the marks of that 
which once hath been.” And to think that you should never 
have spent a night, and only once taken a meal, in our house! 
When we get back, wc must see each other daily, and may 
the days of both of us be right long in the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts! Bless her! 

I got a letter from J. J. Chapman praising her strongly 
the other day. And sooth to say the “Transcript” and 
the “Springfield Republican,” the reception of whose “week¬ 
lies” has become one of the solaces of my life, do make a 
first-rate showing for her civilization. One can’t just say 
what “tone” consists in, but these papers hold their own 
excellently in comparison with the English papers. There 






. , ,, . - voLuuciico-cejicricj 

m the Medical School is highly exciting, and I am glad to 
hear of the excellent little Cannon becoming so prominent 
a reformer Speaking of reformers, do you see Jack Chap¬ 
mans lohtical Nursery”? of which the April number 
has just come. (I have read it and taken my bed-break¬ 
fast during the previous page of this letter, though you may 
not have perceived the fact.) If „ot, rfc subserL t^it it 

about them-a strange thing even to to do and l e 
doesnt always succeed. Office t,t Bro-Idway, ’/tl ^ 

mSiT’i^rrTo"; Sortr 

seeking to be’said. The’ weather'hT 

whenever the sun is withdrawn that we Sle 

departure for Geneva to the 22nd --- ^ ^ delayed our 

make a short visit to our fripnH k 

of days) and then proceed toward! couple 

w-here I wish to consult the t 

of more baths in view of mv npr advisability 

send for Jim for a consultation R Jr ^ 

best of Faiinys. I hope your Morh and 

your Mother is wholly well again. 




To his Son Alexander, 


[Geneva, circa May 3, 1900.] 

Dear Frax(;ois, — Here we are in Geneva, at the Flour¬ 
noys’ — dear people and splendid children. I wish Harry 
could marry Alice, Billy marry Marguerite, and you marry 
Ariane-Dorotli^e - the absolutely joHiest and bcauti- 
fullest 3-ycar old I ever saw. I am trying to get you en¬ 
gaged! I enclose pictures of the dog. Arlane-Doroth^e 
r-r-r-olls her r-r-r’s like fury. I got your picture of the 
elephant — very good. Draw everything you sec, no matter 
how badly, trying to notice how the lines run—-one line 
every day! — just notice it and draw It, no matter how 
badly, and at the end of the year you 11 be s’prised to sec 
how well you can draw. Tell Billy to get you a big blank 
book at the Coop., and every day take one page, just draw¬ 
ing down on it some things or dog^ or //orj*?, or man or zvonuWj 
or pari of a man or woman, which you have looked at that 
day just for the purpose, to see how the lines run. I bet 
the last page of that book will be better than the first! Do 
this for my sake. Kiss your dear old Grandma. P’r aps, we 
shall get home this summer after all. In two or three days 
I shall see a doctor and know more about myself. Will 
let you know. Keep motionless and listen as mucli as you 
can. Take in things without speaking — it’ll make you a 
better man. Your Ma thinks you ’ll grow up into a filos- 
opher like me and write books. It Is easy cnufF, all but the 
writing. Yovi just get it out of other books, and write it 
down. Always your loving, 


Dad, 



-1900. 

ARLINO Peg,— Your letter came last night and explained 
sufficiently the cause of your long silence. You have evi- 

with your environment; and I judge that you have been 
still more dissatisfied with the inner state of trying to con 
sume your own smoke, and grin and bear it. so as to car y 

out your mother’s behests made after the ime wl en you 
scared us so by your ineynlinakl^ ^ 

earlier letters. Well' T HpI' outcries in those 

do the man y thS under liffilr^.'’"''^ 
learns only gradu^iy "tfdo 1 

thing for you would be to write at least 'r^ 

post-card and say just how things are goTiJ ^if ^ ^ 
■n bad spirits, there is no harm whatever in "L 
that fact, and defining the character of 
as exactly as you like. The bad tb' • ’ elescribing it 

— of one’s badspirits on o?h 1 ^ 

It, as ,t were, on their hands, as if it was f^th . u ™ ' 

thing about it. That was what vo, do some- 

which alarmed us so, for your shrieks of 
excessive, and so unexplained by anvrhf ™ 

the way of facts, that we did n’t t ^ ^ 

suddenly gone crazy. That is th 

t is the sort of thing you 






sorrows, not being quite open cnougli. 

Now, my dear little girl, you have come to an age when 
the inward life develops and when some people (and on the 
whole those who have most of a destiny) find that all is 
not a bed of roses. Among other things there will be waves 
of terrible sadne»ss, which last sometimes for days; and 
dissatisfaction with one’s self, and irritation at others, and 
anger at circumstances and stony Insensibility, etc., etc., 
which taken together form a melancholy. Now, painful 
as it i.s, this is sent to us for an enlightenment. It always 
passes off, and we learn about life from it, and we ought to 
learn a great many good things if we react on it rightly, 
[From marginf\ (For instance, you learn how good a thing 
your home is, and your country, and your brothers, and 
you may learn to be more considerate of other people, who, 
you now learn, may have their inner weaknesses and suffer¬ 
ings, too.) Many persons take a kind of sickly delight in 
hugging it; and some sentimental ones may even be proud 
of it, as showing a fine sorrowful kind of sensibility. Such 
persons make a regular habit of the luxury of woe. That 
is the worst possible reaction on it. It Is usually a sort 
of disease, when we get it strong, arising from the organ¬ 
ism having generated some poison in the blood; and wc 
must n’t submit to it an hour longer than we can help, but 
jump at every chance to attend to anything cheerful or 
comic or take part in ajiything active that will divert us 
from our mean, pining inward state of feeling. When it 
passes off, as I said, we know more than we did before. 
And wc must try to make it last as short a time as possible. 
The worst of it often is that, while we are in it, we don’t 



j j. doing as well as yon know Jaow, 
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blessing than its predecessors> and I, with iny cuiious 
inertia to overcome, sit thinking of letters^ and of the soul- 
music with which they might be filled if my tongue could 
only utter the thoughts that arise in me to youward, the 
beauty of the world, the conflict of life and death and youth 
and age and man and woman and righteousness and evil, 
etc., and Europe and America! but it stays all caked within 
and gets no articulation, the power of speech being so non¬ 
natural a function of our race. We are staying above 
Luzern, near a big spruce wood, at “Gutsch,” and today 
being hot and passivity advisable, we came down and took 
tiic boat, for a whole day on the Lake. The works both of 
Nature and of Man in this region seem too perfect to be 
credible almost, and were 1 not a bitter Yankee, I would, 
without a moment’s hesitation, be a Swiss, and probably 
then glad of the change. The goodlincss of this land is 
one of the things I ache to utter to you, but can’t. Some 
day I will write, also to Jim P. My condition baffles me. 
I have lately felt better, but been bad again, and altogether 
can do nothing without repentance afterwards. We have 
just lunched in this bowery back verandah, water trickling, 
beautiful old convent sleeping up the hillside. Love to you 


To Miss Frances R. Morse. 

Bad-Nauheim, Sept, i6, 1900. 

Dearest Fanny, — . . . Here I am having a little private 
picnic all by myself, on this effulgent Sunday morning — 


writing this on niy knee, with nothing between hut a num¬ 
ber of Kuno Kisehcr’s “Hegel's I.elicn, Werke inul I.ehrc,” 
now in process of pul>lieaii(in, ami the Ilexibility of which ac¬ 
counts for the poor handwriting. I am alone, save for the 
inevitable rcstaurajit which hovers on the near hori/on, 
in a beautiful grove of old oak trees averaging some or 
i8 feet apart, through whose leaves the sunshine, fd ters and 
dapples the clear grouiul or grass that lies between them. 
Alice is still In b'.ngland, having finally at my commatul hail 
to give up her long-cherished plan of a run home to see her 
mother, the children, you, ami all the other ilnlcisshna 
mmuli iiomhui that make of life a thing worth living lor. 
1 Junked the idea of being alone so long when I came, to the 
point. It is not that 1 am worse, but there will be cold 
weather in the next couple of nuntths; and, unable to sit 
out of doors then, as here and now, I shall \)robably either 
have to over-walk or over-read, and both things will be 
bad for me. 

As things are 1 got on well enough, for the bath 
business (especially the “bath-chair") carries one through 
a good deal of the day, The great Seimtt has positively 
forhiildeit me to go to Mnghimt as I did last year; so, early 
in October, our faecs will be turned towards Italy, ami by 
Nov. I we shall, I hope, be ensconced in a innisian close 
to the Pincian Clartlen in Kt)me, to see how longM^// re.soiirec 
will last. I confe.ss I am in the mood of it, ami that there 
is a suggestion of more richness about the name of licnue 
than about that of Rye, which, until Sdmtt's veto, was the 
plan. How the Gillbrd lectuveu will fare, vemainu to be 



“ IJiinin (lie Alisniiiler’ 

Cliocurun, Se|Hcnil)ei, 1903. One morning Janies nnd koyce 
strolled into tlie road and sat down on a wall in earnest discus¬ 
sion. Wlien James heard the camera click, as his daughter look 
ihc u|i}ier snap-shot, he cried, “ Royce, you're being photo- 
graphedl Look out I I say Damn the Absolute!" 
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of “next summer” in America burning through the veil 
which seems to hide them in the shape of the second Euro¬ 
pean winter months. Who knows? perhaps I may be spry 
and active by that time! I have still one untried card up 
my sleeve, that may work wonders. All I can say of this 
third course of baths is that so far it seems to be doing me 
no harm. That it will do me any substantial good, after 
the previous experiences, seems decidedly doubtful. But 
one must suffer some inconvenience to please the doctors! 
Just as in most women there is a wife that craves to suffer 
and submit and be bullied, so in most men there is a patient 
that needs to have a doctor and obey his orders, whether 
they be believed in or not. . . . 

Don’t take the Malwida book’ too seriously. I sent it 
jaiite de mieux. I don’t think I ever told you how much I 
enjoyed hearing the Lesley volume ^ read aloud by Alice. 
We were just in the exactly right condition for enjoying 
that breath of old New England. Good-bye, dearest Fanny. 
Give my love to your mother, Mary, J. J. P., and all your 
circle. Leb' wohl yourself, and believe me, your ever 
affectionate, 

W. J. 


To Josiah Royce, 

Nauheim, Sept. 26, 1900. 

Beloved Boyce, — Great was my, was our pleasure In 
receiving your long and delightful letter last night. Like 

* Me»J0lV^» einer Idealistin, by Malvvda von Meysenbug, Stvmgnrt, 1877. 

* Recollections ojMy A/oMf/-[Anne Jean I.yman}, by Susan I. Lesley, Boston, i886. 


profundity and vastness, and huninn wii and Icisuivlmcss, 
by accustoming me to winch during ull these years yo\i have 
spoilt me for inferior kinds of iiuci’oourse. 'l on arc siill 
the centre of my gaze, the pole of my menial magnet. VVIien 
I write, his with one eye on the page, and one on you. 
When I compose my Gidord leetui'cs nientally, ’i is with ilu; 
design exclusively of overthrowing your system, and ruining 
your peace. I lead a parasitic life upon you, for my highest 
flight of ambitious ideality is to become your eom[ncror, 
and go down into history as such, you and 1 rolled in one 
another’s arms and silent (or rather hupnieious still) in one 
last death-grapple of an embrace, f low then, () my dear 
Royce, can I forget you, or be contented out of your close 
neighborhood? Dlfl'ercnt as our mi nils are, yours has 
nourished mine, as no other social influence ever has, and 
in converse with you I have always felt that my life was 
being lived importantly. Our minds, too, are not diHerent 
in the Object which they envisage. It is the whole \uu\ulux- 
Ical physico-moral-splrltual Fatness, of which most people 
single out some skinny fragment, 'which wc both cover 
with our eye. Wc “atm at him j^cncrally’* and most 
others don’t. I don’t believe that wc shall dwell apart for¬ 
ever, though our formulas may. 



got at work yet — only four lectures of the first course 
written (strange to say) — but I am decidedly better today 
than I have been for the past ten months, and the matter 
is all ready in my mind; so that when, a month hence, I 
get settled down in Rome, I think the rest will go off fairly 
quickly. The second course I shall have to resign from, 
and write It out at home as a book. It must seem strange 
to you that the way from the mind to the pen should be as 
intraversable as it has been in this case of mine — you in 
whom it always seems so easily pervious. But Miller will 
be able to tell you all about my condition, both mental and 
physical, so I will waste no more words on that to me de¬ 
cidedly musty subject. 

I fully understand your great aversion to letters and other 
off-writing. You have done a perfectly Herculean amount 
of the most difficult productive work, and I believe you to 
be much more tired than you probably yourself suppose or 
know. Both mentally and physically, I imagine that a long 
vacation, in other scenes, with no sense of duty, would do 
you a world of good. I don’t say the full fifteen months — 
for I imagine that one summer and one academic half-year 
would perhaps do the business better — you could preserve 
the relaxed and desultory condition as long as that probably, 
whilst later you’d begin to chafe, and then you’d better be 
back in your own library. K my continuing abroad is hin¬ 
dering this, my sorrow will be extreme. Of course I must 
some time come to a definite decision about my own rela¬ 
tions to the College, but I am reserving that till the end of 
1900, when I shall write to Eliot in full, There is still a thera- 


))cns{ite. I liavc been .sorry to iunir fronj I’alnu'r thiit he 
also has l)ccii very lira). ()ne ean’i keep ).'olnn forever! V. 
has been like an archangel in his leiters (o me, aiul I am 
inexpressibly grateful. Weill everyluuly has been kinder 
ilian 1 deserve. . . . 

To Miss lT(i}iccs R, Movse, 

Romj:, /Vr. a?, 

. . . Rome i.s .simply the most; satisfying lake t)f jnetur- 
csqucncss and guilty siiggestivencss known to rliis ehiltl. 
Other places have single features belter than anything in 
Rome, perhaps, but for an ensemble Rome seems to heat 
the world. Just a vuAS'r for the eye from the momettt you 
leave your hotel doi)r to tlte moment ytui return. ’I'liose 
wlio say that beauty i.s all made up of .suggestion are well 
disproved here. For the thing.s the eyes ino.st gloat on, the 
inconceivably corrupted, besmeared attd uleevatevl svu'laees, 
and black and cavcrnou.s glimp.scs of interior.s, have no 
suggestions save of moral horror, and tlieir “tactile values,*’ 
as Berenson would say, arc pure gooscHcsh. Nevertheless 
the sight of them delights. And then there is such a geo¬ 
logic stratification of history! I dole on the line ecpiestrian 




luck for a man and a party to have opposed to it an enemy 
that stood up for nothing that was ideal, for everything 
that was mean in life. Austria, Naples, and the Mothci* 
of harlots here, were enough to deify anyone who defied 
them. What glorious things arc some of these Italian 
inscriptions — for example on Giordano Bruno’s statue: — 

A BRUNO 

it secolo da lui dmnato 
qul 

dove it rogo arse. 

—“here, where the faggots burned.” It makes the tears 
come, for the poetic justice; though I imagine H. to have 
been a very pesky sort of a crank, worthy of little sympa¬ 
thy had not the “rogo” done its work on him. Of the aw¬ 
ful corruptions and cruelties which this place suggests there 
is no end. 

Our neighbors in rooms and conmcnsaiix at meals arc the 
J. G. Krazers — he of the “Golden Bough,” “Pausanlas,” 
and other three- and six-volume works of anthropological 
erudition. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, atKl a 
sucking babe of humility, unworldliness and molclikc sight¬ 
lessness to everything except print. . . . [de, after 'Bylor, 
is the greatest authority now in Fngland on the religious 
ideas and superstitions of primitive peoples, and he knows 
nothing of psychical research and thinks that tlic trances, 
etc., of savage soothsayers, oracles and the like, arc all 
feigned! Verily sciepcc Is amusing! But lie is conscience 
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Don’t let t,p on your own writing, so sny we both I Yo„r 
letters are pure blessings. 


To James Sully. 

n n Rome, Mar. i, igoi. 
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sympathy bn^t T- manifestation of 

ympathy, but less gua revelation of denresslon nn .ro 
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the better to accompli cenair: 
other writing had to be stopped f'**' ‘’“t the 

may begin. ^ etters and post-cards 
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■whatever of the psycholoeic.,U;, ,• eonception 

our still more anti-psychological blund’ 

Pmes. Both countries havels their "oral “ 

far more completely than you . P^^^tige - we 

there is literally „o excuse to be mad^'' 

P'd'ty, whilst you can make out rvervT 

a very fair case, as such 






enough to be born outside of it and its fatal traditions and 
inheritances, perversely rushing to wallow in the mire of 
it) shows how strong these ancient race instincts be. And 
that is my consolation! VVe are no worse than the best of 
men have ever been. We arc simply not superhuman; 
and the loud reaction against the brutal business, in both 
countries, shows how the theory of the matter has really 
advanced during the last century. 

Yes! H. Sidgwick is a sad loss, with all his remaining 
philosophic wisdom unwritten. I feel greatly F. W. H. 
Myers’s loss also. He suffered terribly with suffocation, 
but bore it stunningly well. He died in this very hotel, 
where he had been not more than a fortnight. I don’t 
know how tolerant (or intolerant) you are towards his pur¬ 
suits and speculations. I regard them as fragmentary and 
conjectural — of course; but as most laborious and praise¬ 
worthy; and knowing how much psychologists as a rule 
have counted him out from their profession, I have thought 
it my duty to write a little tribute to his service to psy¬ 
chology to be read on March 8th, at a inemoriai meeting 
of the S. P. R. in his honor. It will appear, whether read 
or not, in the Proceedings, and I hope may not appear to 
you exaggerated. I seriously believe that the general 
problem of the subliminal, as Myers propounds it, promises 
to be one of the p’cni problems, possibly even the greatest 
problem, of psychology. . . . 

We leave Rome in three days, booked for Rye the first of 
April. I ?ntist get into the country! If I do more than just 
pass through London, I will arrange for a meeting. My 




retreat in Vh. " with Francis's 

iccrear m the mountain. Naurantf ^ i 

medieval Christianity face to face Tl^ • r ? 

ual wild animal, and that anima he Sn^Yho^ J 

w. J. 

To F. a S, Schiller. 

Dear Schiller,^— You arp h * ' 

me. I return the hnllfv . benedictions on 

I think the parody on LTdW aT‘"® "'^'Shts. 

his book here I wouM nr k k^ good —if I ha.cl 

discouraged style and scribble 

my own. He is realiv marginal contribution of* 

S’”' “■"'•I'. *k giva K„ *„ 

How you concocted those epigrams .3 /! / arrogance. 

don’t see. In general I dnX u ^ ‘ ^ 

pure bolt from the blue with nTi T 

gets itself writ. On he L^er^J 

less store, much less if e ^ 

share of allusion, I am willing, but I L’t :a:: mV^m^to 





cnat X was ail imuiLuai uiiumuiu, uascti uu paaaam-o (-.uiit^.1 
from my writings. He may have it yet. If I ever get any 
animal spirits again, I may get warmed up, by your example, 
into maUing jokes, and may then contribute. But I beg 
you let this thing mull till you get a /o/of matter — and then 
sift. It's the only way. But Oxford seems a better climate 
for epigram than is the rest of the world. 

I shall stay here — I find myself much more comfortable 
thoracically already than when I came — until my Edin¬ 
burgh lectures begin on May i6th, though I shall have to 
run up to London towards the end of the month to get 
some clothes made, and to meet my son who arrives from 
home. I much regret that it will be quite impossible for 
me to go either to Oxford or Cambridge — though, if things 
took an unexpectedly good turn, 1 might indeed do so after 
June i8th, when my lecture course ends. Do you mean¬ 
while keep hearty and “funny”! I stopped at Gersau half 
a day and found it a sweet little place. Fondly yours, 

W. J. 


To Miss Prances R. Morse, 

Roxijurohh Hotel, 

• EoiNnuRGH, May 15, 1901. 

Dkarest Fanny, — You see where we are! I give 
the first news of life’s journey being so far advanced! It 
is a deadly enterprise, I *m afraid, with the social entangle¬ 
ments that lie ahead, and I feel a cake of ice in my epigas¬ 
trium at the prospect, but le vin est versS^ ii faut le Loire^ 
and from the other point of view, that it is real life beginning 
once more, it Is perfectly glorious, and I feel as if yesterday 




fiaCcO ictcunnj' CXtCJJl «C> icjjuiai moLi LI/ oLLiLtv,!! Lv/) > 

whom there will probably be none now in the audienci 
But to compensate, there begins next week a big convoc? 
tion here of all ministers in Scotland, and tlierc will doiib 
less be a number of them present, which, considering th 
matter to be offered, is probably better. 

\Yc had a splendid journey yesterday in an America 
(almost!) train, first-class, and had the pleasure of som 
talk v/ith our Cambridge neighbor, Mrs. Ole Bull, on lu 
way to Norway to the unveiling of a monument to lu 
husband. She was accompanied by an extraordinarily fin 
character and mind — odd way of expressing myselfl — 
young Englishwoman named Noble, who has Hinduize 
herself (converted by Vivekananda to his philosophy) aiv 
lives now for the Hindu people. These free individual 
who live their own life, no mattei' what domestic prejudice 
have to be snapped, are on the whole a refreshing sight to nu 
who can do nothing of the kind myself. And Miss Noble 
is a most deliberate and balanced person — no frothy en 
thusiast in point of character, though I believe her philos 
ophy to be more or less false. Perhaps no more so thai 
anyone else’s! 


* Sisier Nivedita. 


J.ondon. 1 nc London tailor and snirtmaKer, it being iii tne 
height of the Season, did n’t fulfill their promises; and as I 
sloughed my ancient cocoon at Rye, trusting to pick up my 
iridescent wings the day before yesterday in passing through 
the metropolis, I am here with but two chemises at present 
(one of them now in the wash) and fear that tomorrow, 
in spite of tailors’ promises to send, I may have to lecture 
in my pyjamas — that would give a cachet of American 
originality. The weather is fine — we have just finished 
breakfast. 

Our son Harry . . . and his mother will soon sally out 
to explore the town, whilst I lie low till about noon, when I 
shall report my presence and receive instructions from my 
boss, Grant, and prepare to meet the storm. It is astonish¬ 
ing how pusillanimous two years of invalidism can make 
one. Alice and Harry both send love, and so do I in heaps 
and steamer-loads, dear Fanny, begging your mother to 
take of it as much as she requires for her share. I will 
write again — doubtless — tomorrow. 

May 17, 

It proved quite impossible to write to you yesterday, so 
I do it the first thing this morning. I have made my plunge 
and the foregoing chill has given place to the warm “reac¬ 
tion.” The audience was more numerous than had been 
expected, some 250, and exceedingly sympathetic, laughing 
at everything, even whenever I used a polysyllabic word. 
I send you the “Scotsman,’* with a skeleton report which 
might have been much worse made. I am all right this 
morning again, so have no doubts of putting the job through, 
if only 1 don’t have too much sociability. I have got a 
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cient sunshine in solution, so as to yield the most exquisite 
minglings and gradations of silvery brown and blue and 
pearly gray. As for the city, its vistas are magnificent. 

We are comblh with civilities, which Harry and Alice arc 
to a certain extent enjoying, though I have to hang back 
and spend much of the time between my lectures in bed, 
to rest off the aortic distress which that operation gives. 
1 call it aortic because it feels like that, but I can get no 
information from the Drs., so I won’t swear I’m right. My 
heart,.under the influence of that magical juice, tincture of 
digitalis,— only 6 drops daily,— is performing beautifully 
and gives no trouble at all. The audiences grow instead of 
dwindling, and in spite of rain, being about 300 and just 
crowding the room. They sit as still as death and then 
applaud magnificently, so I am sure the lectures are a success. 
Previous Gifford lectures have had audiences beginning with 
60 and dwindling to 15. In an hour and a half (I write 
this in bed) 1 shall be beginning the fifth lecture, which will, 
when finished, put me half way through the arduous job. 
I know you will relish these details, which please pass on to 
Jim P. I would send you the reports in the Scotsman,” 
but they distort so much by their sham continuity with 
vast omission (the reporters get my MS.), that the result 
is caricature. Edinburgh is spiritually much like Boston, 
only stronger and with more temperament in the people. 
But wc *re all growing into much of a sameness everywhere. 

I have dined out once — an almost fatal experiment! I 
was introduced to Lord Somebody: "How often do you 
lecture?”— “Twice a week.”—“Whatdo you do between? 
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numbers of the audience (300-odd) and their non-diminu¬ 
tion towards the end. No previous “Giffords” have drawn 
near so many. It will please you to know that I am stronger 
and tougher than when I began, too; so a great load is off 
my mind. You have been so extraordinarily brotherly to 
me in writing of your convictions and in furnishing me ideas, 
that I feel ashamed of my churlish and chary replies. You, 
however, have forgiven me. Now, at the end of this first 
course, I feel my “matter” taking firmer shape, and it will 
please you less to hear me say that I believe myself to be 
(probably) permanently incapable of believing the Chris¬ 
tian scheme of vicarious salvation, and wedded to a more 
continuously evolutionary mode of thought. The reasons 
you from time to time have given me, never better expressed 
than in your letter before the last, have somehow failed to 
convince. In these lectures the ground I am taking is this: 
The mother sea and fountain-head of all religions lie in the 
mystical experiences of the individual, taking the word 
mystical in a very wide sense. All theologies and all ecclesU 
asticisms are secondary growths superimposed; and the 
experiences make such flexible combinations with the in¬ 
tellectual prepossessions of their subjects, that one may 
almost say that they have no proper inlelkctnal deliverance 
of their own, but belong to a region deeper, and more vital 
and practical, than that which the intellect inhabits. For 
this they arc also indestructible by intellectual arguments 
and criticisms. I attach the mystical or religious conscious¬ 
ness to the possession of an extended subliminal self, with a 
thin partition through which messages make irruption. We 
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ing whether such a thing will ever again become possible, 
puts a new heart into one, and I now look towards the future 
with aggressive and hopeful eyes again, though perhaps 
not with quite the cannibalistic ones of the youth of the new 
century. 

Edinburgh is great. A strong broad city, and, in its 
spiritual essence, almost exactly feeling to me like old Boston, 
nuclear Boston, though on a larger, more important scale. 
People were very friendly, but wc had to dodge invitations 
— hqffcntlich 1 may be able to accept more of them next 
year. The audience was extraordinarily attentive and 
reactive— I never had an audience so keen to catch every 
point. I flatter myself that by blowing alternately hot and 
cold on tlicir Cliristiaii prejudices I succeeded in baffling 
them completely till the final quarter-hour, when I satisfied 
their curiosity by showing more plainly my hand. Then, 
I think, I permanently dissatisfied both extremes, and 
pleased a mean numerically quite small, ^ui vivra vena. 
London seemed curiously profane and free-and-easy, not 
exactly shabby^ but go-as-you-please, in aspect, as we came 
down five days ago. Since then I spent a day with poor 
Mrs. Myers. ... I mailed you yesterday a notice I wrote 
in Rome of him.^ He “looms” upon me after death more 
than he did in life, and I think that his forthcoming book 
about “Human Personality” will probably rank hereafter 
as “epoch-making.” 

At London I saw 'Plicodora [Sedgwick] and the W. Dar- 

• "Frederick Myers's Services to Paycliology.” Reprinted in Memories and 
SUniies, 
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chance in our freedom from all the corrupting influences 
from on top from which they suffer.— Good-bye and love 
from both of us, to you all. Yours ever faithfully, 

Wm. James. 


To Nathaniel S, Shalcr. 

I1901 ?] 

Dear Shai.er,-- lieing a man of methodical sequence in 
my reading, which in these days is anyhow rather slower 
than it used to be, 1 have only just got at your book,' Once 
begun, it slipped along ‘Mike a novel,” and I must confess 
to you that it leaves a good taste behind; in fact a .sort of 
haunting flavor due to its individuality, which I find it hard 
to explain or define. 

To begin with, it does n’t seem exactly like you, but 
rather like some quiet and conscientious old passive con- 
templator of life, not bristling as you arc with "points,” 
and vivacity. Its light is dampened and sufl'used — and 
all the better perhaps for that. Then it is essentially a coiv- 
fession of faith and a religious attitude — which one does 
n’t get so much from you upon the street, although even 
there *tis clear that you have that within which passeth 
show. The optimism and healthy-mindedness are yours 
through and through, so is the wide imagination. But the 
moderate and non-emphatic way of puttirig things is not; 
nor is the absence of any "American humor.” So I don’t 
know just when or where or how you wrote it. 1 can’t 

* The Individual, A Study of Life aud Death. New York, igoo. 'I'liis letter 13 
repiotluced from the Autobiography of N, S. Shnier, where it has alrendy licea 
pubitslied, 
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if we did come where we are by chance, or by mere faict, 
with no one general design? What is gained, is gained, all 
the same. As to what may have been lost, who knows of 
it, in any case? or whether it might not have been much 
better than what came? But if it might, that need not 
prevent iis from building on what ive have. 

There arc lots of impres.sivc passages in the book, which 
certainly will live and be an influence of a high order. 
Chapters 8, lo, 14, 15 have struck me most particularly. 

I gave at Edinburgh two lectures on ^‘The Religion of 
Healthy-Mindedness,” contrasting it with that of ‘'the 
sick soul.” I shall soon have to quote your book as a 
healthy-minded document of the first importance, though 
I believe myself that the sick soul must have its say, and 
probably carries authority too. . . . Ever yours, 

Wm. James. 


To Miss Frances R. Morse. 

Nauheim, yuJy 10, 1901. 

Dearest Fanny, — Your letter of June 28th comes just 
as I was working myself up to a last European farewell to 
you, anyhow, the which has far more instigative spur now, 
with your magnificent effusion in my hands. Dear Fanny, 
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book, 1 ant to be. T thank you also for the reference to I 
Corinthians, i, 28, etc.' I had never expressly noticed that 
text; but it will make the splendidest motto for Myer.s’s 
two posthumous volumes, and T am going to write to Mrs. 
Myers to suggest the same. I thank you also for your 
sympathetic remarks about my paper on Myers. Fifty or 
a hundred years hence, people will know better than now 
whether his instinct for truth was a sound one; and perhaps 
will tlien pat me on the back for backing him. At present 
they give us the cold shoulder. Wc are righter, in any 
event, than the Miinsterbergs and Jastrovvs are, because wc 
don’t undertake, as a conditioii of our investigating phe¬ 
nomena, to bargain with them that they shan’t upset oiu* 
“presuppositions. ’’ 

It is a beautiful summer morning, and I write under an 
awning on the high-perched corner balcony of the bedroom 
in which we live, of a corner liouse on tlie edge of the little 
town, with houses on the west of us and the fertile country 
spreading towards the east and south. A lovely region, 
though a climate terribly Jlat. I expect to take my last 
bath today, and to get my absolution from the terrible 
Schott; whereupon we shall leave tomorrow morning for 
Strassburg and the Vosges, for a week of touring up in 
higher air, and thence, uber Paris, as straight as may be for 
Rye. I keep in a state of subliminal excitenaent over our 
sailing on the 31st. It seems too good to be really possible. 
Yet the ratchet of time will work along its daily cogs, and 

* “And Imse tilings of tlie woi lrl nntl things which are dtspiscd Imth Gotl chosen, 
yes, find things which arc not, to bring to n.'iuglit tfiings th.it are.” 
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death, came yesterday. It is too bad, for he had lots of 
good work in him yet, and is a loss to American letters as 
well as to his family. Singularly simple, solid, honest crea¬ 
ture, he will be hugely missed by many! Everybody seems 
to be going! We stay, l/ife here is absolutely monotonous, 
but very sweet. The country is so innocently pretty. I sit 
up here on a terrace-restaurant, looking down on park 
and town, with the leaves playing in the wann breeze above 
me, and the little Gothic town of Fricdberg only a mile off, 
in the midst of the great fertile plain all chequer-boarded 
with t]\e different tinted crops and framed in a far-off hori¬ 
zon of low hills and woods. Alice and Harry, kept in by the 
heat, come later. He went for a distant walk yesterday 
p.M. and, not returning till near eleven, we thought he might 
have got lost in tlie woods. Yale beat the University race, 
but Bill’s four[-oared crew] beat the Yale four. On such 
things is human contentment based. The baths stir up 
my aortic feeling and jnake me depressed, but I’ve had 6 
of them, and the rest will pass quickly. Love. 

W.J, 


To £. L. Godkhi. 

Bad-Nauhcim, 25, igoj. 

Dear Godkin, — Yours of the 9th, which came duly, 
gave me great pleasure, first because it showed that your 
love for me had not grown cold, and, second, because it 
seemed to reveal in you tendencies towards sociability at 
large which are incompatible with a very alarming condi¬ 
tion of health. Nothing can give us greater pleasure than 
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“firmness” that characterizes her lovely sex insists on hob¬ 
bling about and doing all the packing. I shan’t be aisy till 
I see her in her berth. 

After allj in spite of you and Heiiryj and all Americo- 
phobes, 1 ’m glad I’m going back to my own country again. 
Notwithstanding its “luimble”ness, its fatigues, and its 
complications, there’s no place like home — though [ think 
the New b’orcst might come near it as a substitute, Eng¬ 
land in general is too padded and cushioned for my rustic 
taste. 

'rhe most elevating moral thing I ’vc seen during these 
two years abroad, after Myers’s heroic exit from this world 
at Rome last winter, has been the gentleness and cheerful 
spirit with which you are still able to remain in it after such 
a blow as you have received. Who could suppose so much 
public ferocity to cover so much private sweetness? Seri¬ 
ously speaking, it is more edifying to us others, dear God- 
kin, than you your.self can understand it to be, and I for 
one have learned by the example. I pray that your winter 
problems may gradually solve themselves without per¬ 
plexity, and that next spring may find yo\i relieved of all 
this helplessness. It is a very slow progress, with many 
steps backwards, but if the length of the forward steps 








year. His intention was to husband his strength tor wnuing. 
The course which he offered during the first half of the 
College year was accordingly announced as a ^course on 
“The Psychological Elements of Religious Life.' By the 
end of the winter, the second series of Gifford lectures, con¬ 
stituting the last half of the “Varieties,’' had been written 

out. 

To Miss Pauline Gohhnark. 

Silver Lake, N. H., Sept. 14, 1901. 

Dear Paumne,— Your kind letter (excuse pencil — \icn 
won’t write) appears to have reached London after our de¬ 
parture and has just followed us hither. I had hoped for a 
word from you, first at Nauheim, then on the steamer, then 
at Cambridge; but this makes everything right. How 
good to think of you as the same old loveress of woods and 
skies and waters, and of your Bryn-Mawr friends. May 
none of the lot of you ever grow insufficient or forsake each 
other 1 The sight of you sporting in Natvire’s bosom once 
lifted me into a sympathetic region, and made a better boy 
of me in ways which it would probably amuse and surprise 
you to learn of, so strangely are characters useful to each 
other, and so subtly are destinies intermixed. But with 
you on the mountain-tops of existence still, and me ap¬ 
parently destined to remain grubbing in the cellar, wc seem 
far enough apart at present and may have to remain so. 




of it) covers all things American as with a veil. Pathetic and 
poverty-stricken is all I see! This will pass away, but I 
don’t want good things to pass away also, so I beseech you, 
Pauline, to sit down and write me a good intimate letter 
telling me what your life and interest were in New York 
last winter. 

I am very sorry to hear of your sister Susan’s illness, and 
pray that the summer will set her right. Did you see 
much of Miller this summer? I hate to think of his having 
grown so delicate! Did you see Perry again? ^He was 
at the Putnam Camp? How is Adler after his Cur? — or 
is he not yet back? What have you read? What have 
you cared for? 13 e indulgent to me, and write to me here 
— I stay for lo days longer — the family — all well — re¬ 
main in Cambridge. .1 find letters a great thing to keep 
one from slipping out of life. 

Love to you all! Your 

W. J. 

The next letter was written across the back of a circu¬ 
lar invitation to join the American Philo.sophical Associa¬ 
tion, then being formed, of which Professor Gardiner was 
Secretary. 
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Wm. James. 

On April i, 1902, James sailed for England, to deliver the 

second “course” of his series of Gifford Lectures in Edin- 
burgh. 


To F. C. S, Schiller, 

Hatley St. Georoej 
Apr, 20, 1902. 

Mv DEAR SCHILDER,-! could shed tears that you should 
have been so near me and yet been missed. I got your big 
envelope on Thursday at the hotel, and your two other 
missives here this morning. Of the Axioms paper I have 
only read a sheet and a half at the beginning ai^^d the supeJb 
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We are here for a week with the Goclkiiis — poor old G., 
once such a power, and now an utter wreck after a stroke of 
paralysis three years ago. Beautiful place, southeast gale, 
volleying rain and streaming panes and volumes of soft 
sea-1 acle 11 wind. 

1 hope you are not serious about an Oxford degree for your 
humble servant. If you are, pray drop the thought! I 
am out of the race for all such vanities. Write me a degree 
on parchment and send it yourself—in any case it would 
be but your award ! — and it will be cheaper and more 
veracious. I had to take the Rd in burgh one, and accepted 
the Durham one to please my wife, d'hank you, no corona¬ 
tion either! I am a poor New Hampshire rustic, in bad 
health, and long to get back, after four sninmcrs’ absence, 
to my own cottage and children, and never come away 
again for lectures or degrees or anything else. It all depends 
on a man’s age; and after sixty, if ever, one feels as if one 
ought to come to some sort of equilibrium with one’s native 
environment, and by means of a regular life get one’s small 
message to mankind on paper. That nowadays is my only 
aspiration. 'Rhe Gifford lectures are all facts and no philos¬ 
ophy — I trust that you may receive the volume by the 
middle of June. 



die me completely to him, laying his huger on jusu uil 
and telling points. 

To Charles RUot Norton, 

Lamd House, Rve, May 4, 1902. 

Dear Norton,— I hear with grief and concern that you 
have had a bad fall. In a letter received this morning you 
are described as better, so 1 hope it will have had no un¬ 
toward consequences beyond the immediate shock. We 
need you long to abide with us in undiininishcd vigor and 
health. Our voyage was smooth, though cloudy, and we 
found Miss Ward a very honest and lovable girl. Henry 
D. Lloyd, whose name you know as that of a state-socialist 
writer, sat opposite to us, and proved one of the most “win¬ 
ning” men it was ever my fortune to know. 

We went to Stratford for the first time. The absolute 
extermination and obliteration of every record of Shake¬ 
speare save a few sordid material details, and the general 
suggestion of narrowness and niggardliness which ancient 
Stratford makes, taken in comparison with the waydn which 
the spiritual quantity “Shakespeare” has mingled into the 
soul of the world, was most uncanny, and I feel ready to 
believe in almost any mythical story of the authorship. In 
fact a visit to Stratford now seems to ine the strongest 
appeal a Baconian can make. The country round about 
was exquisite. Still more so the country round about 


interest finally aroused in the Philippine conquest. A per¬ 
sonal scandal, it seems, is really the only thing that will 
wake the ordinary man’s attention up. It should be the 
first aim of every good leader of opinion to rake up one on 
the opposite side. It should be introduced among our 
Faculty methods! 

Don’t think, dear Norton, that you must answer this 
letter, which only your accident has made me write. We 
shall be home so soon that I shall see you face to face. The 
wife sends love, as I do, to you all. No warm weather 
whatever as yet — I am having chilblains!! Ever affec¬ 
tionately yours, 

Wm. James. 


To Mrs, Henry PVhit man, 

R.M.S. IvEUNiA, 'June i8> 190a. 

Dear Mrs. Whitman, — We ought to be off Boston to¬ 
night. After a cold and wet voyage, including two days of 
head-gale and heavy sea, and one of unbroken fog with 
lugubriously moo-ing fog-horn, the sun has risen upon 
American weather, a strong west wind like champagne, 
blowing out of a saturated blue sky right in our teeth, the 
sea all effervescing and sparkling with white caps and lace, 



ail 


mcnts. Lhnst cliea ror us an, so jcl ua 
save where we want to reform ourselves, ('riic only un¬ 
pardonable crime is that of wanting to reform one another, 
after the fashion of the U. S, in the Philippinc.s.) . . . Your 
sweet letter of several dates reached us just before wc left 
Edinburgh — excuse the insipid adjective ‘‘sweet/* whicli 
after all does express something which less simple voccables 
may easily miss — and gave an impression of harmony and 
inner health which it warms the heart to become sensible 
of. I understand your temptation to stay over, but I also 
understand your temptation to get back; and I imagine 
that more and more you will solve the problem by a good 
deal of alternation in future years. It is curious how utterly 
distinct the three countries of England, Ireland and Scot¬ 
land are, which we so summarily lump together — Scotland 
so democratic and so much like New England in many re¬ 
spects. But it would be a waste of time for you to go there. 
Keep to the South and spend one winter in Rome, before 
you die, and a spring in the smaller Italian cities! 

1 hope that Henry will have managed to get you and 
Miss Tuckerman to Rye for a day — it is so curiously quaint 
and characteristic. I had a bad conscience about leaving 
him, for 1 think he feels lonely as he grows old, and friends 




tender-hearted and generous being! No more paper! so I 
cross! I wish when we once get settled again at Chocorua 
that we might enclose you under our roof, even if only for 
one night, on your way to or from the Merrimans. I should 
like to show you true simplicity, [No signature.] 

The Gifford Lectures were published as “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience, a Study in Human Nature,” in 
June, 1902. The immediate “popularity” of this psy¬ 
chological survey of man’s religious propensities was great; 
and the continued sales of the book contributed not a little 
to relieve James of fmancial anxiety during the last years 
of his life. 

The cordiality with which theological journals and private 
correspondents of many creeds greeted the “Varieties,” as 
containing a fair treatment of facts which other writers had 
approached with a sectarian or anti-theological bias, was 
striking. James was amused at being told that the book 
had “supplied the protestant pulpits with sermons for a 
twelve-month.” Regarding himself as “a most protestant 
protestant,” as he oiicc said, he was especially pleased by 
the manner in which it was received by Roman Catholic 


reviewers. 







and It ended by filling the book. I he metaphysical study 
remained to be elaborated; and to such work James now 
turned. 






sophlcal conceptions. For two years he published almost 
nothing; then the essays which were subsequently collected 
in the volumes called “Pragmatism,” “The Pluralistic Uni¬ 
verse,” “The Meaning of Truth,” and “Essays in Radical 
Empiricism,” began to appear in the philosophic journals, or 
were delivered as special lectures. Whenever he accepted 
invitations to lecture outside the College, as he still did 
occasionally, it was with the purpose of getting these con¬ 
ceptions expressed and of throwing them into the arena of 
discussion. But demands which correspondents and callers 
from all parts of the globe now made on his time and sym¬ 
pathy were formidable, for he could not rid himself of the 
habit of treating the most trivial of these with considera¬ 
tion, or acquire the habit of using a secretary. In this way 
there continued to be a constant drain on his strength. 
“It is probably difficult [thus he wrote wearily to Mr. Lutos- 
lawski, who had begged him to collaborate with him on a 
book in 1904] for a man whose cerebral machine works with 
such facility as yours does to imagine the kind of conscious¬ 
ness of men like Flournoy and myself. The background of 
my consciousiiess, so far as my own achievements go, is 
composed of a sense of hnpossibility — a sense well warranted 
by the facts. For instance, two years ago, the ‘Varieties’ 
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said, I mean to support you in your old age. In fact the 
hope of that is about all that I now live for, being surfeited 
with the glory of academic degrees just escaped, like thi.s 
last one which, in the friendliness of its heart, your [Harvard] 
Corporation designed sponging upon me at Commence¬ 
ment.' Boi) it and solder it up from the microbes, and it 
may do for another year, if 1 am not in prison! The friend¬ 
liness of such recognition is a delightful thing to a man 
about to graduate from the season of his usefulness. “La 
renomm6 vient,” as I have heard John La Large quote, 
“a ceux qui ont la patience d’attendre, et s’accroit raison 
de leur imbecillite.” Best wishes to you all. Yours ever, 

Wm. Jam ns. 


To Miss Gf'nce or I on. 

ChOCOJIUA, Aug. 29, Ig02. 

My dear Grace, — Will you kindly let me know, by the 
method of cft'ncemcnt, on the accompanying post-card, 

' Altliougli James Iia<l received the usual hint that Mnrvnrd intended to confer 
nn honorar)' <)egree upon him, he had absented himself from both tJte honors and 
fatigues of Commencement time. 'I'he next year he was present, and the LL.D, 
was conferred. 



always tnere wjin us scowimg livuc, rtuu iv 

someone else, it begins to yourself, or to your God, if yoti 
have one. Consider the lilies, how free they are from it, and 
yet how beautiful the expression of their face. Especially 
should those emerging from “nervous prostration*’ be suf¬ 
fered to be without it — they have trouble enovigh in any 
case. I am getting on famously, but for that drawback, on 
which my temper is liable to break; but 1 walk somewhat as 
in old times, and that is the main corner to have turned. 
The country seems as beautiful as ever — it is good that, 
when age takes away the zest from so many things, it seems 
to make no difference at all in one’s capacity for enjoying 
landscape and the aspects of Nature. We are all well, 
and shall very soon be buzzing about Irving Street as of 
yore. Keep well yourself, dear Grace; and believe me ever 
your friend, 

Wm. James. 

To this word about enjoying the aspects of nature may be 
added a few lines from a letter to his son William, which 
James wrote from Europe in 1900: — 

Scenery seems to wear in one’s consciousness better 

than any other element in life. In this year of much solemn 



Ston’ehurst, . 

Intervale, N. H., Sept, i8, 1902. 

Dearest Fanny, — How long it is since we have ex¬ 
changed salutations and reported progress! Happy the 
country which is without a history! /have had no history 
to communicate, and I hope that you have had none either, 
and that the summer has glided away as happily for you 
as it has for us. Now it begins to fade towards the horizon 
over which so many ancient summers have slipped, and our 
household is on the point of “ breaking up ” just when the 
season invites one most imperiously to stay. Dnng all 
schools and colleges, say I. Alice goes down tomorrow (I 
being up here with the Merrimans only for one day) to 
start Billy for Europe — he will spend the winter at Geneva 
University — and to get “the house” ready for our general 
reception on the 26th. I may possibly make out to stay up 
here till the Monday following, and spend the Interval of 
a few days by myself among the mountains, having stuck 
to the domestic hearth unusually tight all summer. . . . 

We have had guests — too many of them, rather, at one 
time, for me — and a little reading has been done, mostly 
philosophical technics, which, by the strange curse laid 
upon Adam, certain of his descendants have been doomed 


wreaths! —it Hu give one a great impression of personal 
power. In general) though I ni a traitor for saying so, it 
seems to me that the German race has been a more massive 
organ of expression for the travail o( the Almighty than tltc 
Anglo-SaxoHj though we did seem to have something more 
like it in Klhabethan times. Or are clearness and dapper- 
ness the absolutely final shape of creation? Good-bye! 
dear Fanny — you see how mouldy I am temporarily be¬ 
come* The moment I take my pen, I can write in no other 
way. Write thou, and let me know that things are greener 
and more vernal where you are. Alice would send much 
love to you, were she here. Give mine to your mother, 
brother, and sister-in-law, and all. Your loving, 

W. J. 


To Henry L. Uigginson, 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov^ i, 1902. 

I^K.^R I Irnr\ , I am emboldened to the step I am taking 
by the consciousness that though we are both at least sixty 
years old and have known each other from the cradle, I 
have never but once (or possibly twice) traded on your 
well-known lavishness of disposition to swell any “sub¬ 
scription” which I was trying to raise. 





proved by this time a truly pathological inability to keep 
body and soul together. He is abstemious to an incredible 
degree, is the most innocent and harmless of human beings, 
is nh propagating his kind, has never had a dime to spend 
except for vital necessities, and never has had in his life an 
hour of what such as we call freedom from care or of “pleas¬ 
ure” in the oidinary exuberant sense of the term. He is 
refinement Itself mentally and morally; and his writings 
have all been printed In first-rate periodicals, but are too 
scanty to “pay.“ There’s no excuse for him, 1 admit. But 
God made him; and after kicking and cuffing and prod¬ 
ding him for twenty years, I have now come to believe that he 
ought to be treated in charity pure and simple (even though 
that be a vice) and I want to guarantee him ^350 a year as 
a pension to be paid to the Mills Hotel in Bleecker Street, 
New York, for board and lodging and a few cents weekly 
over and above. I will put in ^150. I have secured ^100 
more. Can I squeeze ^50 a year out of you for such a non¬ 
public cause? If not, don’t reply and forget this letter. 
If “ja” and you think you really can afford it, and it is n’t 
wicked, let me know, and I will dun you regularly every 
year for the J^so. Yours as ever, 


Wm. James. 







pcrmissiDie co cice ncic. ..,'1— 

others to help such men with inoiie/j but he did things foi 
them himself, even after it had become evident that tlicy 
could give nothing to the world in return, and even when 
they had exhausted his patience. **Damn your half-suc¬ 
cesses, your imperfect geniuses!’* he exclaimed of another 
who shall be called Z. “ 1 ’m tired of making allowances for 
them and propping them tip. . . . Z has never constrainctl 
himself in his life. Selfish, conceited, affected, a monster 
of desultory intellect, he has become now a seedy, alniosL 
sordid, old man without even any intellectual residuum 
from his work that can be called a finished construction; 
only ‘suggestions’ and a begging old age.” But Z, too, 
was helped to the end. 

To Henri Bergson. 

CamdRIDGE, Dec . 14, 1902. 

My uf.ar Sir,— I read the copy of your “Muti^re ct 
M^moire” which you so kindly sent me, immediately on 
receiving it, four years ago or more. I saw its great origi¬ 
nality, but found your ideas so new and vast that I could 
not be sure that I fully understood them,' although the 





in so inuch more easily than I did four years ago shows that 
even at the age of sixty one’s mind can grow—-a pleasant 
thought. 

It is a work of exquisite genius. It makes a sort of Co- 
pernican revolution as much as Berkeley’s ‘"Principles” or 
Kant’s “Critique” did, and will probably, as it gets better 
and better known, open a new era of philosophical discus¬ 
sion. It fills my mind with all sorts of new questions and 
hypotheses and brings the old into a most agreeable lique¬ 
faction. I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 

The HauptpH 7 ikt acquired for me is your conclusive dem¬ 
olition of the dualism of object and subject in perception. 
I believe that the “transcendency” of tlic object will not 
recover from your treatment, and as I myself have been 
working for many years past on the same line, only with 
other gejieral conceptions than yours, I find myself most 
agreeably corroborated. My health is so poor now that 
work goes on very slowly; but I am going, if I live, to write 
a general system of metaphysics which, in many of its funda¬ 
mental ideas, agrees closely with what you have set forth, 
and the agreement inspires and encourages me more than 
you can well imagine. It would take far too many words 







the brain is an organ of fillration for spiritual life. 

J also send you my last book, the “Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” which may some time beguile an hour. Re¬ 
lieve, dear Professor Bergson, the high admiration and regard 
with which I remain, always sincerely yours, 

Wm. James. 


To Mrs. Louis Agassiz. 

Cambridge, Dec. iff, 1902. 

Dear Mrs. Agassiz, — I never dreamed of your replying 
to that note of mine (of Dec. 5th), If you are replying to 
all the notes you received on that eventful day, it seems to 
me a rather heavy penalty for becoming an octogenarian.-* 
But glad I am that you replied to mine, and so beautifully. 
Indeed I do remember the meeting of those two canoes, 
and the dance, over the river from Manaos; and many aii- 


I have been rc-reaHing Bergson s books, and nothing that I have rcnrl iii ycni-s 
has so excited and stimulated my thought. Four years ago I could n*t: uiuler- 
stand him at .ill, though 1 felt his power. I am sure that that philosophy has n 
great future. It breaks through old cadres and brings things into .1 solution from 
which new crysMls can be got. (From a Utter to Flournoy Inn V) 1002^ 

•The Ingersoll Lecture on Unman Immortality. ’ ^ 

* There had Wen a celebration of Mrs. Agassiz’s eightieth birthday at RncicIifTc 
College, of which she w.is President. 




uralist afterwards, with my eyes gone to pieces. It was all 
because my destiny was to be a “philosopher” — a faet 
which then I did n’t know, but which only means, I think, 
that, if a man is good for nothing else, he can at least teach 
philosophy. But I’m going to write one book worthy of 
you, dear Mrs. Agassiz, and of the Thayer expedition, if 
I am spared a couple of years longer. 

I hope you were not displeased at the applause the other 
night, as you went out. / started it; if I had n’t, someone 
else would a moment later, for the tension had grown in¬ 
tolerable. 

How delightful about the RadcllflFe building! 

Well, once more, dear Mrs. Agassiz, we both thank you 
for this beautiful and truly affectionate letter. Your affec¬ 
tionate, 

Wm. James. 

E. L. Godkin had recently died, and at the date of the 
next letter a movement was on foot to raise money for a 
memorial in commemoration of his public services. The 
money was soon subscribed and the Memorial took shape in 
the endowment of the Godkin Lectureship at Harvard. 
James had started discussion of the project at a meeting of 
the dinner Club and Henry L. Higginson had continued it 
in a letter to which the following replied. 

' On the Amnzon in 1865-66. 


by his wiitiug. 1 found that it was just aoout iiaii anu 
half. I never said — Heaven bear me witness — that I had 
learned move from G. than from anyone. I said 1 had got 
more education from him. You see the “Nation” 

took me at the age of n — you were already older and 
wickeder. If you follow my advice now, you don’t sub¬ 
scribe a cent to this memorial. / shall subscribe !^ioo, for 
mixed reasons. Godkin’s “home life” was very clifTcrent 
from his life against the world. When a man differed in 
type from him, and consequently reacted differently on 
public matters, he thought him a preposterous monster, 
pure and simple, and so treated him. He could n’t imagine 
a different kind of creature from himself in politics. But 
in private relations he was simplicity and sociability and 
affcctionatcness incarnate, and playful as a young opossum. 
I never knew his first wife well, but I admire the pluck and 
fidelity of the second, and \ note your chivalrous remarks 
about the sex, including Mrs. VV. J., to whom report has 
been made of them, making her blush witli pleasure. 

Don’t subscribe, dear Henry. I am not trying to raise 
subscriptions. You left too early Friday eve. Ever affec¬ 
tionately yours, 

W. J. 




Dear Professor Bergson, — Your most obliging cable¬ 
gram (with 8 words instead of four!) arrived duly a week 
ago, and now 1 am repenting that I ever asked you to send 
it, for I have been feeling so much less fatigued than I did 
a month ago, that I have given up my passage to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and am seriously doubting whether it will be neces¬ 
sary to leave home at all. I ought not to, on many grounds, 
unless my health imperatively requires it. Pardon me for 
having so frivolously stirred you up, and permit me at least 
to pay the cost (as far as I can ascertain it) of the despatch 
which you were so liberal as to send. 

There is still a bare possibility (for I am so strongly 
tempted) that I may, aftci* the middle of Marcli, take a 
cheaper vessel direct to England or to France, and spend 
ten days or so in Paris and return almost immediately. In 
that case, we could still have our interview. I think there 
must be great portions of your philosophy which you have 
not yet published, and I want to see how well they combine 
with mine. Writing is too long and laborious a process, 
and I would not inflict on you the task of answering my 
questions by letter, so I will still wait in the hope of a per¬ 
sonal interview some time. 



Seeming in lav-L lu ue v wi mis- ... ■ 

shape, and the manner in which these memories “insert” : 

themselves into the brain action, and in fact the whole con¬ 
ception of the difference between the outer and inner worlds 
in your philosophy, still need to me a great deal of* elucida¬ 
tion. But behold me challenging you to answer me par krit! 

I have read with great delight your article in the “Revue 
de Metaphysique” for January, agree thoroughly with all 
its critical part, and wish that t might see in your inlnilion . 

mitaphysique the full equivalent for a philosopiiy of con- | 

cepts. Neither seems to be a full equivalent for the other, 
unless indeed the intuition becomes completely mystical (and 
that I am willing to believe), but 1 don’t think thnt that is . 

just what j'ow mean. The Syllabus^ which I sent you the 1 

other day is (I fear), from its great abbreviation, somewhat I 

unintelligible, but it will show you the sort of lines upon ; 

which I have been working. I think that a normal philo.s- i 

ophy, like a science, must live by hypotheses — I think that 
the indispensable hypothesis in a philosophy of pure experi- ■ 

ence is that of many kinds of other experience than ours, ' 

that the question of! co-consciousness 1 (,(.3 conditions, etc.) i 

konscious synthesis) 3 

> An 8-page Syllabus printed for the use of his students in the course on the I 

“Philosophy of Nature” which James was giving during the first half of the college 1 

year. 
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My dear Flournoy, —-I forget whether i wrote you my 
applause or not, on reading your chapter on religious psy¬ 
chology in the “Archives.” I thought it a splendid thing, 
and well adapted to set the subject in the proper light before 
students. Abauzit has written to me for authorization to 
translate my book, and both he and W. J., Junior, have 
quoted you as assured of his competency. I myself feel 
conhdent of it, and have given him the authorization re¬ 
quired. Possibly you may supply him with as much of your 
own translation as you have executed, so that the time you 
have spent on the latter may not be absolutely lost. “ Billy” 
also says that you have executed a review of Myers’s book,* 
finding it a more difficult task than you had ajuicipated. I 
am highly curious to see what you have found to say. I, 
also, wrote a notice of the volumes, and found it exceeding 
difficult to know how to go at the job. At last I decided 
just to skeletonize the points of his reasoning, but on correct¬ 
ing the proof just now, what I have written seems deadly 
flat and unprofitable and makes me wish that I had stuck 
to my original intention of refusing to review the book at 
all. The fact is, such a book need not be criticized at all at 
present. It is obviously too soon for it to be either refuted 

* Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death, by^F. W. H, Myers. 


that the conditions were not satisfactory enough (so I un¬ 
derstood) to make the experiments likely to convince absent 
hearers. Forever baffling is all this subject, and I confess 
that 1 begin to lose my interest. Believe me, in whatever 
difficulties your review of Myers may have occasioned yo\i, 
you have my fullest sympathy! 

Bill has had a perfectly splendid winter in Geneva, thanks 
almost entirely to your introductions, and to the generous 
manner in which you took him into your own family. I 
wish we could ever requite you by similar treatment of 
Henri, or of ces deynoiselles. He seems to labor under an 
apprehension of not being able to make you all believe how 
appreciative and grateful he is, and he urges me to “Make 
you understand it” when I write. I imagine that yon 
understand it anyhow, so far as he is concerned, so I simply 
assure you that otn' gratitude here is of the strongest and 
sincerest kind. 1 imagine that this has been by far the mo.st 
profitable and educative winter of his life, and 1 rejoice 
exceedingly that he has obtained in so short a time so com- 


«'•The piles driven into the quicksand .ire too few for such a structure Hut i t 
is essential as a prehminary attempt at methodizini, and will doubtless keep n very 
honorable place in history. lo h. C. S. Schiller, April 8 lyoi 

» Eusapia PaUdino. the Italian medium " The physical manifestations wl.ic). 
occurred during her trance had excited much discussion. 




rainuiar enougii wun ocner scucicncs co oe aumiccea to 
Zofingue/ Ignorant of looo things which have come to 
my son and yours in the course of education. It is a more 
evolved world, ajul no mistake. 

I find myself very tired and unable to work tliis spring, 
but I think it will depart when I get to the country, as we 
soon shall. I am neither writing itor lecturing, and reading 
nothing heavy, only Emerson’s works again (divine things, 
some of tliem)) in order to make a fifteen-minute address 
about him on his centennial birthday. What I want to get 
at, and let no interruptions interfere, is (at last) my system 
of tychistic and pluralistic philosophy of pure experience. 

1 wish, and even more ardently does Alice wish, that you 
and Mrs. Flournoy, and all the children, or any of them, 
might pay us a visit. I don’t urge you, for there is so little 
in America tliat pays one to come, except sociological ob¬ 
servation. But in the big slow steamers, the voyage is 
always interesting — and once here, how happy we should 
be to harbor you. In any case, perhaps Henri and one of 
his sisters will come and spend a year. From the point of 
view of education, Cambridge is first-rate. Love to you all 
from us both. 

Wm. James. 

‘ The name of a student-society. 





from Boston and New York — really see the counti'y at 
large. On the other hand I don’t see myself prowling alone 
in Western cities and hotels or finding my way about by 
myself, and it is all darksome and tangled. Some light may 
break — but meanwhile next Wednesday (awful fact) is 
my 6oth birthday.” He had not been in America for more 
than twenty years, and had never known anything of the 
country outside of New England and New York. 

To Henry Jaynes, 

Cambridge, May 3, 190J. 

. . . Your long and inhaUsvoU letter of April loth arrived 
duly, and constituted, as usual, an “event.” Theodora had 
already given us your message of an intended visit to these 
shores; and your letter made Alice positively overflow with 
joyous anticipations. On my part they are less unmixctl, 
for I feel more keenly a good many of the dSsa^'hmKs to 
which you will inevitably be .subjected, and imagine the 
sort of pliysical loathing with which many features of our 
national life will inspire you. It takes a long time to notice 
such things no longer. One thing, for example, which would 
reconcile me most easily to abandoning my native country 
forever would be the certainty of immunity, when traveling, 
from the sight of my fellow beings at hotels and dining-cars 
having their boiled eggs brought to them, broken by a 
negro, two in a cup, and eaten with butter. How irrational 
this dislike is, is proved both by logic, and by the pleasure 
taken in the custom by the elite of mankind over here. . . . 
Yet of such irrational sympathies and aversions (quite con- 



vcniionaiiyj so ignooiy awmi tnat tne process ot hardening 
oneself thereto is very slow, and would in your case be im¬ 
possible. It is simply incredibly loathsome. I should hate 
to have you come and, as a result, feel that you had now 
done with America forever, even in an ideal and imagina¬ 
tive sense, which after a fashion you can still indulge in. 
As far as your copyright interests go, could n’t they be 
even more effectually and just as cheaply or more cheaply 
attended to by your [engaging an agent] over here. Alice 
foresees Lowell [Institute] lectures; but lectures have such 
an awful side (when not academic) that I myself have fore¬ 
sworn them — it is a sort of prostitution of one’s person. 
This is rather a throwing of cold water; but it is well to 
realize both sides, and I think I can realize certain things 
for you better than the sanguine and hospitable Alice does. 

Now for the other side, there are things in the American 
out-of-door nature, as well as comforts indoors that can’t 
be beat, and from which I get an infinite pleasure. If you 
avoided the banalite of the Eastern cities, and traveled far 
and wide, to the South, the Colorado, over the Canadian 
Pacific to that coast, possibly to the Hawaiian Islands, etc., 
you would get some reward, at the expense, it is true, of a 
considerable amount of cash. I think you ought to come 
in March or April and stay till the end of October or into 
November. The hot summer months you could pass in 
an absolutely quiet way — if you wished to — at Chocorua 
with us, where you could do as much writing as you liked, 
continuous, and undisturbed, and would (I am sure) grow 
fond of, as you grew more and more intimate with, the sweet 
rough country there. After June, 1904 , 1 shall be free, to 









you would n't see alone. Don’t come therefore, if you do 
come, before the spring of 1904! 

I have been doing nothing in the way of work of late, and 
consequently have kept my fatigue somewhat at bay. 'fhe 
reading of the divine Emerson, volume after volume, has 
done me a lot of good, and, strange to say, has thrown a 
strong practical light on my own path. The incorruplUilo 
way in which he followed his own vocation, of seeing such 
truths as the Universal Soul vouchsafed to him from day 
to day and month to month, and reporting them in die 
right literary form, and thereafter kept his limits ahsolutcly, 
refusing to be entangled with irrelevancies however urginj' 
and tempting, knowing both his strength and its limits, arid 
clinging unchangeably to the rural environment which he 
once for all found to be most propitious, seems to me u 
moral lesson to all men who have any genius, however small, 
to foster. I sec now with absolute clearness, tliat greatly 
as 1 have been helped and ejiiarged by my University busi¬ 
ness hitherto, the time has come when the remnant of iny 
life must be passed in a different manner, contemplatively 
namely, and with leisure and simplification for the one re¬ 
maining thing, which is to report in one book, at least, 
such impression as my own intellect has received from the 
Universe. This I mean to stick to, and am only sorry 
that I am obliged to stay in the University one other year. 
It is giving up the inessentials which have grown beyond 
one’s powers, for the sake of the duties which, after all, 
arc most essentially imposed on one by the nature of one’s 
powers. 



long. You too have been leading an Kniersonian life — 
though the environment differs to suit the needs of the 
different psychophysical organism which you present. 

I have but little otlier news to tell you. Charles Peirce 
is lecturing here — queer being. . . . Boott is in good 
spirits, «and as sociable as ever. Grace Norton ditto. I 
breakfasted this Sunday morning, as of yore, with Theo¬ 
dora [Sedgwick], who had a bad voyage in length but not 
in quality, though she lay in her berth the whole time. 1 
can hardly conceive of being willing to travel under such 
conditions. Otherwise wc are well enough, except Peggy, 
whose poor condition 1 imagine to result from Influenza. 
Aleck has been regcjierated through and through by “bird 
lore,” happy as the day is long, and growing acquainted 
with the country all about Boston. All in consequence of 
a neighboring boy on the street, 14 years old and an orni¬ 
thological genius, having taken him under his protection. 
Yesterday, all day long in the open air, from seven to seven, 
at VVayland, spying and listening to birds, counting them, 
and writing down their names! 

I shall go off* tomorrow or next day to the country again, 
by myself, joining Hcm-y Higginson and a colleague at the 
end of the week, and returning by the 14th for Ph.D. exam¬ 
inations which I hate profoundly. H. H. has bought .some 
five miles of the shore of Lake Champlain adjoining his own 
place there, and thinks of handing it over to the University 
for the surveying, engineering, forestry and mining school. 
He is as liberal-hearted a man as the Lord ever walloped 
entrails into. . . . 










estate there. Keep well and prolihc — everyone spcuKs 
praise of your “Better Sort,” which I am keeping for the 
country. . . . 

To his 'Daughter. 

Fabyans, N. H., May 6, pjoj. 

Sweet Mary, — Although I wrote to thy mother this 
p.M. I can’t refrain from writing to thee ere I go up to 
I left Intervale at 3.30 under a cloudy sky and slight rain, 
passing through the gloomy Notch to Crawford’s and then 
here, where I am lodged in a house full of working mm, 
though with a good clean bedroom, I write tiiia in the 
office, with an enormous air-tight stove, a parrot tind snme 
gold-fish as my companions. I took a slow walk (if an htmr 
and a half before supper over this great dreary inuuntain 
plateau, pent in by hills and woods still free from luul'i. 
Although it is only 1500 feet high, the air is real muuntaiti 
air, soft and strong at once. I wish that you coitid have 
taken that four-hour drive with Topsy ' and me this mmn 
ing. You would already be well — it had so healing an 
influence. Poverty-stricken this New Hampshire covintrv 
may he — weak in a certain sense, shabby, thin, patliciir 
say ail that, yet, like “Jemiy,” it kisser! me; and it is 
vulgar — even H. J. can’t accuse it of that — or of “sunlit?, 
ness,” especially at this emaciated season. It remains jmre, 
and clear and distinguished — Bless it! Once more, wimht 
thou hadst been along! I have just been reading KmcTM»n‘*» 
Representative Men.” What luminous trutlis Jtc com- 
municates about their home-life—for instance: “Nautre 

* The horse. 


Common men also have their advantages. I have seen 
all day long such a succession of handsome, stalwart, burnt¬ 
faced, out-of-door workers as made me glad to be, however 
degenerate myself, one of their tribe. Splendid, honest, 
good-natured fellows. 

Good-night! 1 'm now going to bed, to read myself to 
sleep with a tiptop novel sent me by one Barry, an old pupil 
of mine. ’Tis called “A Daughter of Thespis.” Is this 
the day of your mother’.s great and noble lunch? If so, I 
pray that it may have gone off well. Kisses to her, and all. 
Your loving 

Papa. 

The next letter describes the F-merson Centenary at 
Concord. The Address which James delivered was pub¬ 
lished in the special volume commemorative of the proceed¬ 
ings, and also in “Memories and Studies.” 

To Miss Frances R. Morse. 

Camhridge, May 26, 1903. 

Dearest Fawny, — On Friday I called at your house 
and to my sorrow found the blinds all down. I had not 
supposed that you would leave so soon, though I might 
well have done so if I had reflected. It has been a sorrow 
to me to have seen so little of you lately, but so goes the 
train dn monde. Collapsed condition, absences, interrup¬ 
tions of all sorts, have made the year end with most of the 
desiderata postponed to next year. I meant to write to 
you on Friday evening, then on Saturday morning. But 












finished years continue till the unfinished life winds up, 

I wish that you had been at Concord. It was the most 
harmoniously testhetic or rcsthetically harmonious thing! 
The weather, the beauty of the village, the charming old 
meeting-house, the descendants of the grand old man in 
such profusion, the mixture of Concord and Boston hcads^ 
so many of them of our own circle, the allusions to great 
thoughts and things, and the old-time New Kiiglaiid rus¬ 
ticity and rurality, the silver polls and ancient voices of 
the vieille garde who did the orating (including this ’ycr 
child), all made a matchless combination, took one back 
to one’s childhood, and made that rarely realized marriage 
of reality with ideality, that usually only occurs in ficiioji 
or poetry. 

It was a sweet and memorable day, and I am glad that \ 
had an active share in it. I thank you for your sweet wosds 
to Alice about my address. I let R. W. E. speak for him- 
.self, and I find now, hearing so much from others of him, 
that there are only a few things that can be said of him; 
he was so squarely and simply himself as to impress every 
one in the same manner. Reading the whole of him over 
again continuously has made me feel his real greatness as 
I never did before. He’s really a critter to be thankful 
for. Good-night, dear Fanny. I shall be back here by 
Commencement, and somehow we must see you at Cho- 
corua this summer. 

Love to your mother as well as to yourself, from your ever 
affectionate 


Wm. James. 





To Henry James. 

Chocorua, June 6, 1903. 

Dearest Henry, — Your long and excitingly interesting 
type-written letter about coming hither arrived yesterday, 
and I hasten to retract all my dampening remarks, now that 
1 understand the motives fully. The only ones I had imag¬ 
ined, blindling that I am, were fraternal piety and patriotic 
duty. Against those I thought I ought to proffer the 
thought of “eggs” and other shocks, so that when they 
came I might be able to say that you went not unwarned. 
But the moment it appears that what you crave is millions 
of just such shocks, and that a new lease of artistic life, 
with the lamp of genius fed by the oil of twentieth-century 
American life, is to be the end and aim of the voyage, all 
my stingy doubts wither and are replaced by enthusiasm 
that you are still so young-feeling, receptive and hungry 
for more raw material and experience. It cheers me im¬ 
mensely, and makes me feel more so myself. It is pathetic 
to hear you talk so about your career and its going to seed 
without the cojitact of new material; but feeling as you do 
about the new material, I augur a great revival of energy 
and internal effervescence from the execution of your pro¬ 
ject. Drop your English ideas and take America and 
Americans as they take themselves, and you will certainly 
experience a rejuvenation. This is all I have to say ioday — 
merely to let you see how the prospect exhilarates us. 

August, 1904, will be an excellent time to begin. I 
should like to go South with you,— possibly to Cuba,— but 










of the simplification is something that money can’t buy. 
Every breath is a pleasure—this in spite of the fact that 
the whole country is drying up and burning up — it makes 
one ashamed tltat one can be so happy. The smoke here 
has been so thick for five clays that the opposite shore [of 
the Lake] is hidden. We have a first-rate hived man, a 
good cow, nice horse, dog, cook, second-girl, etc. Conic up 
and see us in August, 1904I Your ever loving 

W. J. 


To Henry PF. Rankin, 

CnocoKUA, Jnne 10, 190;). 

Mv DEAR Rankin, — Once more has my graphophobia 
placed me heavily in your debt. Your two long letters, 
though unanswered, were and arc appreciated, in spite of 
the fact that, as you know, I do not (and 1 fear c.annot) 
follow the gospel scheme as you do, and that the Bible it¬ 
self, in both its testaments (omitting parts of John and the 
Apocalypse) seems to me, by its intense naturalness ami 
humanness, the most fatal document that one can rca<l 
against the orthodox theology, in so far as the latter claims 
the words of the Bible to be Its basis. I myself believe 
that the orthodox theology contains elements that are per¬ 
manently true, and that such writers as Emerson, by reason 
of their extraordinary hcalthy-mindeclness and “once-born”- 
ncss, arc incapable of appreciating. 1 believe that they will 
have to be expressed in any ultimately valid religious phtlos- 

* W. F.. B. Du Uois; Thf Souls oj Black folk. 



particular forms aud concrete doctrines in which they ar¬ 
ticulate themselves. Your letter about Kmerson seemed 
to me so admirably written that 1 was on the point of send¬ 
ing it back to you, thinking it might be well that you should 
publish it somewhere. I will still do so, if you ask me. 1 
have myself been a little scandair/ed at the non-resisting 
manner in which orthodox sheets have celebrated his anni¬ 
versary. An “Emerson number” of “Zion’s Herald” 
strikes me as tant soit peu of an anomaly, and yet I am told 
that such a number appeared. Rereading him in extensOy 
almost hi totOy lately, has made him loom larger than ever 
to me as a human being, but I feel the distinct lack in him 
of too little understanding of the morbid side of life. 

I have been in the country two weeks, delicious in spite 
of drought and smoke, and still more delicious now that 
rain has come, and 1 cannot bear to think of you still linger¬ 
ing in Brooklyn. Perhaps you are already at Northftcld. 
Indeed 1 hope so, and that the long Brooklyn winter will 
have put you in a condition for its better enjoyment, and 
for better cooperation with its work. 

I slrall get at Shields some day — but 1 ’m slow in getting 
round! Yours ever faithfully, 

Wm. James, 


To Dickinson S. Miller. 


Cambridoe, Aug. i8, 1903. 


Dear M., —... I am in good condition, but in some¬ 
what of a funk about my lectures,’ now that the audience 


* These five lectures were ticlivered !it the summer school nt " Glen more,” which 
Thomas Davidson lind fomuleti. Their subject was 'Mladical Empiricism as a 
Philosophy’'; hut they were neither written out nor reportetl. 










is only work that makes one sick in that way that has unv 
chance of breaking old shells and getting a step ahead. It 
is a sort of madness however when it is on you. 'riic tot.d 
result is to make me admire “Common Sense" as liaviiut 
done by far the biggest stroke of genius ever made In idiih.:. 
ophy when it reduced the chaos of crude cxpciience Ut 
order by its luminous Dcnkmittel of the stable “ihiiip,” 
and its dualism of thought and matter. 

I find Strong’s book charming and a wonderful piece i»f 
clear and thorough work — quite classical in fact, and snrdy 
destined to renown. 'I'he Cliflbrd-Princc-Strong iheoty 
has now full rights to citizenship. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his so carefully blocking every 
avenue which leads sideways from his conclusion, he h.i-* 
not convinced me yet. But I can [not] say briefly why. . . . 
Yours in haste, 

W. J. 


To Mrs, Henry Whitman. 

Hotei.-, 

Port Henry, N.Y., Au^. za, 

Dear Friend, — Obliged to “stop over" for the night at 
this loathsome spot, for lack of train connexion, vvh.M 
more natural than that I should seek to escape the odion, 
actual by turning to the distant Ideal — by which term yi»u 
will easily recognize Yourself. 1 did n’t write the cnijvcii 

tional letter to you after leaving your house in jtiiic, prc. 
ferring to wait till the tension should accumulate, and know, 
ing your indulgence of my unfashionable ways. I have n'l 


sitting solicUy at home, and nave round myselt in much 
better condition than I was in last summer, and conseqviently 
better than for several years. It is pleasant to find that 
one’s organism has such reparative capacities even after 
sixty years have been told out. But I feel as if the remainder 
could n’t be very long, at least for “creative” purposes, 
and I find myself eager to get ahead with work which un¬ 
fortunately won’t allow itself to be done in too much of a 
hurry. I am convinced that the desire to formulate truths 
is a virulent disease. It has contracted an alliance lately 
in me with a feverish personal ambition, which 1 never had 
before, and which I recognize as an unholy thing in such 
a connexion. 1 actually dread to die until I have settled 
the Universe’s hash in one more book, which shall be epoch- 
machend^x. last, and a title of honor to my children! Child¬ 
ish idiot — as if formulas about the Universe could ruflle 
its majesty, and as if the common-sense world and its duties 
were not eternally the really real! — I am on my way from 
Ashfield, where I was a guest at the annual dinner, to jeu 
Davidson’s “school” at Glenmorc, wiiere, in a sanguine 
hour, I agreed to give five discourses. Apparently they arc 
having a good season there. Mrs. Booker Washington was 
the hero of the Ashfield occasion — a big hearty liandsome 
natural creature, quite worthy to be her husband’s mate. 
Fred Pollock made a tip-top speech. . . . Charles Norton 
appeared to great advantage as a benignant patriarch, and 
the place was very pretty. Have you read Loti’s “Inde 
sans les Anglais”? If not, then begin. I seem to myself 
to have been doing some pretty good reading this summer. 





To Miss Frances R, Morse. 


Chocorua, Sepi. 24, lyoj. 

Dearest Fanny, — It is so long since we have hchl 
communion that I think it is time to recommence, Otir 
summer is ending quietly enough, not only you, but TIiccn 
dora and Mary Tappan, having all together conspired to 
leave us in September solitude, and some young fellows, 
companions of Harry and Billy, having just gone down. 
The cook goes tomorrow for a fortnight of vacation, Init 
Alice and I, and probably both the older boys, hope to stay 
up here more or less until the middle of October. My 
“seminary” begins on Friday, October 2nd, and for the 
rest of the year Friday is my only day with a college exercise 
in it — an arrangement which leaves me extraordinarily 
free, and of which I intend to take advantage by making 
excursions. Hitherto, during the entire 30 years of my 
College service, I have had a midday exercise every day 
in the week. This has always kept me tied too tight tn 
Cambridge. I am vastly better in nervous tone than I was 
a year ago, my work is simplified down to the exact tiling 
I want to do, and I ought to be happy in spite of the lopping 
off of so many faculties of activity. The only thing to do, 
as with the process of the suns one finds one’s faculties 
dropping away one by one, is to be good-natured about it, 
remember that the next generation is as young as ever, and 
try to live and have a sympathetic share in their activities. 
I spent three days lately (only three, alas!) at the “Shanty” 
[in Keene Valley], and was moved to admiration at the foim- 




the tect ot their elders, in every attitude ot soft recumbency, 
heads on stomachs and legs mixed up, happy and dreamy, 
just like the young of some prolific carnivorous species. 
The coming generation ought to reap the benefit of all this 
healthy animality. What wouldn’t I give to have been 
educated in it! . . . 

To Mrs. Henry Whitman. 

CAMniUDGE, Oct. Qg, I903. 

My dear “S. W.,”—On inquiry at your studio last 
Monday I was told that you would be in the country for 
ten days or a fortnight more. I confess that this pleased 
me much for it showed you both happy and prudent. Surely 
the winter is long enough, however much we cut off of this 
end — the city winter I mean; and the country this month 
has been little short of divine. 

We came down on the i6th, and I have to get mine (my 
country, I mean) from the “Norton Woods." But they 
arc very good indeed,— indeed, indeed! 

I am better, both physically and morally, than for years 
past. The whole James family thrives; and were it not 
for one’s “duties" one could be happy. But that things 
should give pain proves that something is being effected^ so 
1 take that consolation. I have the duty on Monday of 
reporting at a "Philosophical Conference" on the Chicago 
School of Thought. Chicago University has during the 
past six months given birth to the fruit of its ten years of 
gestation under John Dewey. The result is wonderful — a 
real school^ and real Thought. Important thought, too! 



congratulation at your absence. 1 don t know wliy n 
makes me so happy to hear of anyone being in the coniury. 
I suppose they must be happy. 

Your last letter went to the right spot — bnt I ilon'i 
expect to hear from you now until I see you. I''.vcr udri. 
tionately yours, 

VV. J. 


To Henry James. 

Newport, Jmi. 20y >.{. 

... I came down here the night before last, to licr if a 
change of air might loosen the grip of my influcnv.a, now y\ 
its sixth week and me still weak as a baby, alin().st, froni in 
virulent effects. . . . Yesterday a.m. the thennometer If.'l 
to 4 below zero. I walked as far as Tweedy’s (I am siayiru* 
at a boarding-house, Mrs. Robinson’s, Cnthcrinc St., 
to Touro Avenue, Daisy Waring being the only nifirr 
boarder) — the snow loudly creaking under foot and iinihf 
teams however distant, the sky luminously while a»i 1 
dazzling, no distance, everything equally near to the ryr. 
and the architecture in the town more huddled, tli.SLOjdimr, 
cheap, ugly and contemptible than I had ever .seen it. h 
brought back old times so vividly. So it did In the cveiiiu;?, 
when I went after sunset down Kay Street to the termiiM” 
tion. That low West that I ’ve so often fed tni, with x 
sombre but intense crimson vestige smouldering close to dt* 
horizon-line, economical but profound, and the wesirm 
well of sky shading upward from it through in (in he shad*:, 
of transparent luminosity in darkness to the deep l)luc <hifk- 



To Francois PiUon. 

Camuridor, June 12, 1904. 

Dear Pillon, — Once more I get your faithful and in¬ 
defatigable “Annee” and feel almost ashamed of receiving 
it thus from you, year after year, when I make nothing of 
a return! So you are 75 years old — I had no idea of it, 
but thought that you were much younger. 1 am only(!) 62, 
and wish that I could expect another 13 years of such ac¬ 
tivity as you have shown. I fear I cannot. My arteries 
are senile, and none of my ancestors, so far as I know of 
them, have lived past 72, many of them dying much earlier, 
d’his is my last day in Cambridge; tomorrow I get away 
into the country, where ’‘the family” already is, for my 
vacation. I shall take your “Ann6e” with me, and shall 
be greatly interested in both Danriac’s article and yours. 
What a mercy it is that your eyes, in spite of cataract- 
operations, are still good for reading. I have had a very 
bad winter for work— two attacks of influenza, one very 
long and bad, three of gout, one of erysipelas, etc., etc. I 
expected to have written at least 400 or 500 pages of my 
magnum opus,— a general treatise on philosophy which has 
been slowly maturing in my mind,— but 1 have written 
only 32 pages! That tells the whole story. I resigned from 
my professorship, but they would not accept my resigna¬ 
tion, and owing to certain peculiarities in the hnancial situa¬ 
tion of our University just now, I felt myself obliged in 
honor to remain. 

My philosophy is what I call a radical empiricism, a 
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you and Renouvicr attribute to it. I fear that you may 
find my system too //otiomkss and romantic. I ant sure that, 
be it in the end judged trvie or false, it is essential to the 
evolution of clearness in philosophic thought that someone 
should defend a pluralistic empiricism radically. And all 
that I fear is that, with the impairment of my working 
powers from which I suffer, the Angel of Death may over¬ 
take me before I can get my thouglits on to paper, hife 
here in the University consists altogether of intcrriiplions. 

I thought much of you at the time of Renouvier’s death, 
and I wanted to write; but I let that go, with a tlunisand 
other things that had to go. What a life! and what touch¬ 
ing and memorable last words were those which M. IV.itt 
published in the “Revue dc iVI6taphysique” — memorable, 
I mean from the mere fact that the old man could dictate 
them at all. I have left unread his last publications, except 
for some parts of the “ Monadologic “ and the Pcrson.il* 
jsjne.*’ He will remain a great figure in philosophic hisloiy; 
and the sense of liis absence must make a great difference to 
your consciousness and to that of Madame Pi lion. My own 
wife and children are well. . . . Ever affectionately yours, 

Wm. jAMIi.S. 


To Henry James. 

CAMwaiDGE, June ^8, 1904. 

Dear H.,— I came down from Choconia yesterday a.m. 
to go to- 


Mrs. Whitman’s funeral! 








jeneral Hospital, foi* a cure of rest and seclusion. There 
he died last Friday evening, having improved in her cardiac 
ymptoms, but pneumonia supervening a week ago. It's a 
ireat mercy that the end was so unexpectedly quick. What 
had feared was a slow deterioration for a year or more to 
ome, with all the nameless misery — peculiarly so in her 
ase — of death by heart disease. As it was, she may be 
aid to have died standing, a thing she always wished to do. 
)he went to every dinner-party and evening party last 
i^intcr, had an extension, a sort of ball-room, built to her 
dount Vernon house, etc. The funeral was beautiful both 
n Trinity Church and at the grave in Mt. Auburn. I was 
me of the eight pall-bearers — the others of whom you would 
lardly know. The flowers and greenery had been ai'i’anged 
n absolutely VVhitmanian style by Mrs. Jack Gardner, 
drs. Henry Park man, and Sally Fairchild. The scene at 
he grave was beaut ifuL She had no blood relatives, and 
lII Boston — I mean the few whom we know — had gone 
lut, and seemed swayed by an overpowering emotion which 
ibolished all estrangement and self-consciousness. It was 
he sort of ending that would please her, could she know of 
t. An extraordinary and indefinable creature! I used 
►ften to feel coldly towards her on account of her way of 
aking people as a great society “business” proceeding, but 
low that her agitated life of tip-toe reaching in so many 
lirectlons, of genuinest amiability, is over, pure tenderness 
Lsserts its own. Against that dark background of iiatural 
innihilation she seems to have been a pathetic little slender 
vorm, writhing and curving blindly through its little day, 







Its signincancc. luu intgui lucji wuiu h wurcny article 
about her. For me, it is impossible to define her. She leaves 
a dreadful vacuum in Boston. I have often wondered 
whether I should survive her — and here it has come in the 
night, without the sound of a footstep, and the same world 
is here — but without her as its witness. . . . 

To Charles Eliot Norton. 

Camdridgk, June 190.1. 

Duar Charles, — I have just read the July "Atlantic,” 
and am so moved by your Ruskin letters that I can’t lefrain 
from overflowing. They seem to me immortal documents • - 
as the clouds clear away he will surely take his stable place 
as one of the noblest of the sons of men. Merc sanity is 
the most philistine and (at bottom) unimportant of a man's 
attributes. The chief "cloud” is tlie bulk of "Modern 
Painters” and the other artistic writings, which have inatlc 
us take him primarily as an art-connoisseur and criiic. 
Regard all that as inessential, and his Inconsistencies and 
extravagances fall out of sight and leave the Great Heart 
alone visible. 

Do you suppose that there are many other correspondenis 
of R. who will yield up their treasures in our time to the. 
light? I wish that your modesty had not suppressed cer¬ 
tain passages which evidently expressed too mucli regard 
for yourself. The point should have been his expression of 
that sort of thing — no matter to whom addressedl I un* 
derstand and sympathize fully with his attitude about our 
war. Granted him and his date, that is the way he ought 



To L. T. Hobhouse. 


Chocorua, Aug. 12, 1904. 

Dear Brother Hobhouse, — Don’t you think it a tant 
soitpeu scurvy trick to play on me (’t is true that you don’t 
name me, but to the informed reader the reference is trans¬ 
parent — 1 say nothing of poor Schiller’s case) to print in 
the “Aristotelian Proceedings” (pages 104^.)^ a beautiful 
duplicate of my own theses in the “Will to Believe” essay 
(which should have been called by the less unlucky title the 
Right to Believe) in the guise of an alurnatke and subslitute 
for my doctrine, for which latter you, in the earlier pages of 
your charmingly written essay, substitute a travesty for which 
T defy any candid reader to find a single justification in my 
text? My essay hedged the license to indulge in private 
over-beliefs with so many restrictions and signboards of 
danger that the outlet was narrow enough. It made of 
tolerance the essence of the situation; it defined the per¬ 
missible cases; it treated the faith-attitude as a necessity 
for individuals, because the total “evidence,” which only the 
race can draw, has to include their experiments among its 
data. It tended to show only that faith could not be ab.so- 
lutely vetoed^ as certain champions of “science” (Clifford, 
Huxley, etc.) had claimed it ought to be. It was a function 
that might lead, and probably does lead, into a wider world. 
You say identically the same things; only, from your special 
polemic point of view, you emphasize more the dangers; 

> ArhtoUUan Society Proceedings , vo!. iv, pp. 87-110. 







uriic, i suDscriDc unreserveaiy to almost ev’^ery positive \wr<I. 
— 1 say positiv'c,” for I doubt whether you liavc seen 
enough of the extraordinarily invigorating ehcct of mind. 
c«w-philosophy on certain people to justify your somewhat 
negative treatment of that subject; and I say “almost*' 
because your distinction between “spurious” and “genuine*' 
courage (page 91 ) reminds me a bit too much of “true” and 
“false” freedom, and other sanctimonious cumc-ods.— 
Couid you not have made an equally sympathetic reading 
of 

1 should n't have cared a copper for the misrepresentation 
were it not a “summation of stimuli” affair. I have just 
been reading Bradley on Schiller in the July “Mind,*’ aud 
A. E. 'I'aylor on the Will to Believe in the “ McGill Quar. 
telly” of Montreal. Both are vastly worse than you; and 
1 cry to Keaven to tell me of what insane root my “leading 
contemporaries” have eaten, that they are so smitten with 
blindness as to the meaning of printed texts. Or arc wc 
others absolutely incapable of making our meaning clc.ir? 

I imagine that there is neither insane root nor unclear 
writing, but that in these matters each man writes from out 
of a field of consciousness of which the bogey in the back¬ 
ground is the chief object. Your bogey is superstition; 
my bogey is desiccation; and each, for his contrnst-cflcct, 
cUitclics at any text that can be used to represent the enemy, 
regardless of exegetical proprieties. 

In my essay the evil shape was a vision of “Science" in 
the form of abstraction, priggish ness and sawdust, lording 
it over all. Take the stcrllest scientific prig and cad you 



rardon the tamihanty ot this epistle. 1 like and admire 
your theory of Knowledge so much, and you re-duplicate 
(I dorit mean copy) my views so beautifully in this article, 
that I hate to let you go unchidden. 

Relieve me, with the highest esteem (plus some indigna¬ 
tion, for you ought to know better!), Yours faithfully, 

Wm. James. 


To Edwin D. Star buck 

Salisiiury, Conn. ^ 4 > 1904. 

Dear Stareuck, —... Of the strictures you make 
[in your review of my “Varieties”], the first one (undue 
emphasis on extreme case) is, I find, almost universally made; 
so it must in some sense be correct. Yet it would never 
do to study the passion of love on examples of ordinary 
liking or friendly affection, or that of homicidal pugnacity 
on examples of our ordinary impatiences with our kind 
So here it must be that the extreme examples let us more 
deeply into the secrets of tlie religious life, explain why the 
tamer ones value their religion so much, tame though it be, 
because it is so continuous with a so much acuter Ideal. 
But I have long been conscious that there is on this matter 
something to be said which neither my critics have said, nor 
I can .say, and which I must therefore commit to the future. 

The second stricture (in your paragraph 4 on pages 104^.) 
is of course deeply important, if true. At present I can see 
but vaguely just what sort of outer relations our inner organ¬ 
ism might respond to, which our feelings and intellect Inter¬ 
pret by religious thought. You ought to work your program 






material for you, and possibly, by arousing criticism, enable 
you to strengthen your points. 

Your third stricture, about Higher Powers, is also very 
important, and I am not at all sure that you may not 
be right. 1 have frankly to confess that my “Varieties” 
carried “theory" as far as I could then carry it, and ihat f 
can carry it no farther today. I can’t see clearly over [liat 
edge. Yet 1 am sure that tracks have got to be made there 
— I think that the fixed point with me is tiic conviction 
that oiir “rational" consciousness touches but a portion of 
the real universe and that our life is fed by the “mystical’* 
region as well. I have no mystical experience of iny «nvn, 
but just enough of the germ of mysticism in me to rccngni?c 
the region from which their voice comes when I hear it. 

1 was much disappointed in Leuba’s review of my hook 
in the “International Journal of Ethics," ... I confess 
that the way in which he stamps out all mysticism what¬ 
ever, using the common pathological argumei\ts, seemed to 
me unduly crude. I wrote him an expostulatory letter, 
which evidently made no impression at all, and which he 
po.ssibly might send you if you had the curiosity to apply. 

I am having a happy summer, feeling quite hearty again. 
I congratulate you on being settled, though I know nothing 
of the place. I congratulate you and Mrs. Starbuck also 
on airy fairy Lilian, who makes, I believe, the third. Long 
may they live and make their parents proud. With best 
regards to you both, 1 am yours ever truly. 


Wm. Ja.mes. 



lie “expostulatory ” letter to Professor Lcuba began 
h a series of objections to statements which he had madcj 
I continued with the passage which follows. 

James Henry Lenina. 

CAMURiDon,17, 1904. 

, . My personal position is simple. I liavc no living 
sc of commerce with a God. I envy those who have, 
I know the addition of such a sense would help me im- 
nsely. Tlie Divine, for my active life, is limited to ab- 
ict concepts which, as ideals, interest and determine me, 

: do so but faintly, in comparison with what a feeling of 
d might effect, if I had one. It is largely a question of 
msity, but differences of intensity may make one's whole 
tre of energy shift. Now, although I am so devoid of 
'tesbewHS/sein in the director and stronger sense, yet 
re is something in jne wliich makes response when I hear 
erances made from that lead by others. I recognize 
deeper voice. Something tells me, 'Uhithcr lies truth'' — 
1 I am sure it is not old theistic habits and prejudices of 
^ncy. Those are Christian; and 1 have grown so out of 
ristianlty that entanglement therewith on the part of a 
stical utterance has to be abstracted from and overcome, 
ore I can listen. Call this, if you like, my mystical germ, 
is a very common germ. It creates the rank and file of 
ievers. As it withstands in my case, so it will withstand 
most cases, all purely atheistic criticism, but interpretative 
ncism (not of the mere "hysteria" and "nerves" order) 
can energetically combine with. Your criticism seems 
amount to a pure yion possimus: " Mystical deliverances 
1st be infallible revelations in every particular, or nothing, 
creforc they are for anyone else than their owner." 

ly may they not be j^ow^thing, although not everything? 











Once ftllow the mystical germ to influence our helief'i, .in.I 
I believe that we are in my position. Of course llie “miI‘ 
liminar’ theory is an inessential hypothesis, and theqursti^-a 
of pluralism or monism is equally inessential. 

I am letting loose a deluge on you! Don’t reply lU Icn^ih, 
or at all. I hate to reply to anybody, and will syin|Kuhi;- 
with your silence. But I had to restate my posiliiui 
clearly. Yours truly, 

Wm. J ami 

The following document is not a letter, but ii .scrlr^ 
answers to a questionnaire upon the subject of ivlii'idu-, 
belief, which was sent out in 1904 by Profc.ssor Jaiik-. M 
Pratt of Williams College, and to which Janic.s lillnl otii a 
reply at an unascertained date in the autumn of that yc.ir. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ‘ 

It is being realized as never before that religion, as nne <•(“ ib 
most important things in tlie life both of the conuminiiy aitd » ! 
the individual, deserves close and extoiidcd study. Suili '.in 
can be of value only if based u])on tlic personal expeiit iiir. • 
many individuals. If you arc in sympathy with sucli shulv .r. I 
are willing to assist in it, will you kindly write out the answn . 1 - 
the following questions and return them with tiiis <(uesii‘iiui.iii 
as soon as you conveniently can, to Jamus B. Pra'it, .Slup.u.I 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Please answer the questions at length and in detail. Do i; 
give philosophical generalizations, but your own pcr.son.il tt 
pcrience. 


•James’s .nnswers arc printed in italics. 




righteousness! It invokes these. 

(4) Or sotnething else? 

If it has several elements, which is for you the most important? 
The social appeal Jor coyrohoratiun^ consolation^ etc.^ when 
things are going wrong with my causes {jny truth denied).^ etc. 

1, What do you mean by God? A combination of Ideality 
and {final) ejfcacity. 

(1) Is Me a person — if so, what do you mean by His being 
a person? He must be cognizant and responsive in some 
way. 

(2) Or is He only a Force? He must do. 

(3) Or is God an attitude of the Universe toward you ? Fej, 
but more conscious. '*Godf to me^ is not the only 
spiritual reality to believe in. lieligion means primarily 
a universe of spiritual relations surrounding the earthly 
practical ones^ not merely relations of" value f but agencies 
and their activities. I suppose that the chief premise for 
my hospitality towards the religious testimony of others is 
my conviction that "normal*' or "sane” consciousness is so 
small a part of actual experience. IVhal e'er be true^ it 
is not true exclusively^ as philistine scientific opinion 
assumes, 'The other kinds of conselousness bear witness 
to a much wider universe of experiences^ from which our 
belief selects and emphasizes such parts as best satisfy 
our needs. 

How do you apprehend his relation to mankind 
and to you personally? 

If your position on any of tliese matters is uncer¬ 
tain, please state the fact. 

3. Why do you believe in God? Is it 

(i) From some argument? Emphatically^ no. 

Or (2) Recausc you have experienced His presence? No^ 
but rather because I need it so that it "must” be true. 

Or (3) From authority, such as that of the Bible or of some 
prophetic person? Only the whole tradition of religious 
peoplei to which something in me makes admiring response. 
Or (4) From any otiier reason? Only for the social reasons. 




sliould become thorouglily convinced tliiu tl^ere was no Cicid, 
would it make any great difference in your life — cither in 
happiness, morality, or in other respects? Hard to say, ft 
Tvoufd surely make some differences 

5. Is God very real to you, as real as an earthly friend, tlunigh 
different? Dimly [real]; ;/o/ (/rr a 7 i earthly JriendV 

Do you feci tliat you Imve experienced Mis presence? Ifsa, 
please describe what you mean by sudi an experience. Natr, 

How vague or how distinct is it? How docs it afl'cet yan 
meji tally ajid pliysically? 

If you have liad no such experience, do you accc|)t die tcsii- 
moiiy of others who claim to have felt God's presence dirccily? 
Please answer vl\is qviestion with special care and in us gu-at 
detail as possible. Yes! The whole line of testimony on this imni 
is so strong that I atn unable to pooh-pooh it away. Ho doubt ihae 
is a germ in yne of so^nething similar that makes i'csponse. 

6. Do you pray, and if so, why? 'fhat is, is it purely fruiu 
habit, and .social custom, or do you really believe that d’oil 
Itcars your prayers? J can't possibly pray — I feel foolish euij 
artificial. 

la prayer with you onc-sided or two-sided — /'.c., do you 
sometimes feel tl\at in prayer you receive soinctlung —such 
strength or the divine spirit — from God? Is it a real com- 
mimion? 

7. What do you mean by “spirituality”? SusceptibUiiy to 
idealsy but with a certain freedom to indulge in imagiualwn about 
th em. A cert a tn amount of " oth cr woi'ld ly" fancy. 0 /herwisc y 6 u 
have mere morality^ or taste." 

Describe a typical spiritual person. Phillips Brooks. 

8. Do yovi believe in personal iinniortality? Never kcettlyi 
but more strongly as I grow older. If so, wlty? Because I mn 
just getting fit to live. 

9. Do you accept the Bible as authority in religious matters? 
Arc yottr religious faith and your religious life based on it? If 
so, how would your belief in God and your life toward Him ami 
your fellow men be affected by loss of faith in the authority of the 


To Miss Pauline Goldmark, 


Chocorua, Sepf . 1904. 

Dear Paui-in’e, — Alice went off this morning to Cam¬ 
bridge, to get the house ready for the advent of the rest of 
us a week hence — viz., Wednesday the z8tli. Having 
breakfasted at 6:30 to bid her God speed, the wcatlier was 
so lordly fine (after a heavy rain in the night) that I trudged 
across lots to our hill-top, which you never saw, and now 
lie there with my back against a stone, scribbling you these 
lines at half-past nine. The vacation has run down with 
an appalling rapidity, but all has gone well with us, and I 
have been extraordinarily well and happy, and mean to be 
a good boy all next winter, to say nothing of remoter futures. 
My brother Henry stayed a delightful fortnight, and seemed 
to enjoy nature here intensely—found so much sentiment 
and feminine delicacy in it all. It is a pleasure to be with 
anyone who takes in things through the eyes- A^ost people 
don’t. The two “savans” who were here noticed absolutely 
nothings though they had never been in America before. 

Naturally I have wondered what things your eyes have 
been falling on. Many views from bill-tops? Many magic 
dells and brooks? I hope so, and that it has all done you 
endless good. Such a green and gold and scarlet morn as 
this would raise the dead. I hope that your sister Susan 
has also got great good from the summer, and that the fair 
Josephine is glad to be at home again, and your mother re¬ 
conciled to losing you. Perhaps even now you are pre- 


deep to toreigners. liver yours, 

W,J. 

It will be recalled that the St. Louis Exposition hntt oc. 
cur red shortly before the date of the last letter and had led 
a number of learned and scientific associations to hold in¬ 
ternational congresses in America. James kept away fioju 
St. Louis, but asked several foreign colleagues to visit him 
at Chocorua or in Cambridge before their return to Europe. 
Among them were Dr. Pierre Janet of Paris and his wife, 
Professor C. Lloyd Morgan of Bristol, and Professor Harold 
Hoffdlng of Copenhagen. 

To F. C. S, Schiller. 

Cambridge, Oct . 1904. 

Dear Schiller, — . . . Last night the Janets left us— a 
few days previous, Lloyd Morgan. 1 am glad to possess 
my soul for a while alone. Make much of dear old Hoffding, 
who is a good pluralist and irrationalist. I took to him im¬ 
mensely and so did everybody. Lecturing to my class, he 
told against the Absolutists an anecdote of an “American” 
child who asked his mother if God made the world in six 
days. “Yes.” — “The whole of it?“ — “Yes.“—“Then it 
is finished, all done?”--“Yes.”—“Then in what business 
now is God?” If he tells it in Oxford you must reply: 
“Sitting for his portrait to Royce, Bradley, and Taylor.” 

Don’t return the “McGill Quarterly”! — I have another 
copy. Good-bye! 

W. J. 


muddy water from a Yellowstone Geyser. Here is another 
contribution to my radical empiricism, which I send hot on 
the heels of the last one. I promise that, with the possible 
exception of one post-scriptual thing, not more than eight 
pages of MS. long, I shall do no more writing this academic 
year. So if you accept this,' you have not much more to 
fear. ... I think, on the whole, that though the present 
article directly hitches on to the last words of my last article, 
“The Thing and Its Relations,” the article called the “Es¬ 
sence of Humanism” had better appear before it. . . . 
Always truly yours 

Wm. James. 

To Edwin D. Starbuck. 

Cambridge, 12, 1905. 

Dear Starbuck, — I have read your article in No. 2 of 
Hall’s Journal with great interest and profit. It makes 
me eager for the book, but pray take great care of your 
style in that — it seems to me that this article is less well 
written than your “Psychology of Religion” was, less clear, 
more involved, more technical in language — probably the 
result of rapidity. Our American philosophic literature is 
dreadful from a literary point of view. Pierre Janet told 
me he thought it was much worse than German stuflF — and 
1 begin to believe so; technical and semi-tcchnical language, 
half-clear thought, fluency, and no composition! Turn 
your face resolutely the other way! But I did n’t start to 

‘ "How Two Minds Can Know One Thing,” Journal of Philosophy^ Psychology^ 
and Scientific Methods^ 1905, vol. ii, p. 176. 
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of all its terms. One point you should drive home is that 
the anti-religious attitudes (Leuba’s, Huxley’s, Cliherd’s), 
so far as there is any “pathos” in them, obey exactly the 
same logic. The real crux is when you come to define ob- 
jectivciy the ideals to which feeling reacts. “God is a 
Spirit” — darauf geht an — on the last available defiui- 
tion of the term Spirit. It may be very abstract. 

Love to Mis. Starbuck. Yours always truly, 

VVm. James. 


7 b F. J. E. IVoodbridge. 

[Feb. 22, 1905.1 

Dear Woodruidge, — Here’s another! But I solemnly 
swear to you that this shall be my very last offense for some 
months to come. This is the “postscrlptual" article’ of 
which 1 recently wrote you, and I have now cleaned up the 
purc-experience philosophy from all the objections im¬ 
mediately in sight. . . . Truly yours, 

Wm. James. 

* "Is Rndicnl Kmpirici.'sm Solipsistic?” 'journal 0/ Philosophy^ Psychology; and 
Scietitijic Methods^ l 90 ' 5 i vol. n, p. 235. 


1905-1907 


The Last Period (II) — Italy and Greece — Philosophical 
Congress in Rome — Stanford University — The 
Earthquake — Resignation of Professorship 

In the spring of 1905 an escape from influenza, from Cam¬ 
bridge duties, and from correspondents, hecaine i/npera- 
tive. James had long wanted to see Athens with his own 
eyes, and he sailed on April 3 for a short southern holiday. 
During the journey he wrote letters to almost no one except 
his wife. On his way back from Athens he stopped in Rome 
with the purpose of seeing certain young Italian philoso¬ 
phers. A Philosophical Congress was being held there at 
the time; and James, though he had originally declined the 
invitation to attend it, inevitably became involved in its 
proceedings and ended by seizing the occasion to discuss his 
theory of consciousness. It was obvious that the appro¬ 
priate language in which to address a full meeting of the 
Congress would be French, and so he shut himself up in 
his hotel and composed “La Notion de Conscience.” His 
experience in writing this paper threw an instructive side¬ 
light on his process of composition. Ordinarily-—when he 
was writing in English— twenty-five sheets of manuscript, 
written in a large hand and corrected, were a maximum 
achievement for one day. The address in Rome was not 
composed in English and then translated, but was written 
out in French. When he had finished the last lines of one 
day’s work, James found to his astonishment that he had 
completed and corrected over forty pages of manuscript. 
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To Mrs. "James. 

Amai.fi, Mar. 30, 1905. 

... It is good to get something in full measure, without 
haggling or stint, and today 1 have had the picturesque 
ladled out in buckets full, heaped up and running over. I 
never realr/ed the beauties of this shore, and forget (in my 
habit of never noticing proper names till I have been there) 
whether you have ever told me of the drive from Sorrento 
to this place. Anyhow, I wish that you could have taken 
it with me this day. “Thank God for this day!” We 
came to Sorrento by steamer, and at 10:30 got away in a 
carriage, lunching at the half-way village of Positano; 
and proceeding through Amalfi to Ravello, high up on the 
mountain side, whence back here in time for a 7:15 o*clock 
dinner. Practically six hours driving through a scenery of 
which 1 had never realized the beauty, or rather the in- 
,terest, from previous descriptions. The liinc-stone moun¬ 
tains are as slrong as anything in Switzerland, though of 
course much smaller. The road, a Cornice affair cut for the 
most part on the face of cliflFs, and crossing little ravines 
(with beaches) on the side of which nestle hamlets, is posi¬ 
tively ferocious in its grandeur, and on the side of it the 
azure sea, dreaming and blooming like a bed of violets. 
I did n’t look for such Swiss strength, having heard of 
naught but beauty. It seems as If this were a race such 
that, when anyone wished to express an emotion of any 
kind, he went and built a bit of stone-wall and limed it 
onto the rock, so that now, when they have accumulated, 







ampies oi ciiir-Diiiiaing, cave-naoicficiotij staircase and todt- 
path you can imagine. How I do wish that you ctnild liavc 
been along today. . . . 

Mar. 31, tQoj. 

From half-pasr. four to half-past six I walked alone through 
the oU Naples, hilly streets, paved from house to house .ind 
swarming with the very poor, vocal with them too (their 
voices carry so that every child seems to be calling to the 
whole street, goats, donkeys, chickens, and an occastoiud 
cow mixed in), and no light of heaven getting indoors. ‘I'he 
street floor composed of cave-like shops, the people doing 
their work on chairs in the street for the sake of light, and 
in the black inside, beds and a stove visible among die 
implements of'trade. Such light and shade, and grease aiul 
grime, and swarm, and apparent amiability would be haiil 
to match. I have come here too late in life, when the 
picturesque has lost its serious reality. Time was when 
hunger for it haunted me like a passion, and such sights 
would have then been the solidesr of mental foo<l. I put 
up then with such inferior substitutional suggestions as 
Geneva and Paris afforded — but these black old Naples 
streets are not suggestions, they are the reality itself — full 
orchestra. I have got sucii an impression of the essen¬ 
tial sociability of this race, especially in tltc country. A 
smile will go so far with them — even without the accom¬ 
panying copper. And the children arc so sweet. Tell 
Aleck to drop his other studies, learn Italian (real Itali.tn, 
not the awful gibberish I try to speak), cultivate his beauti¬ 
ful smile, learn a sentimental song or two, bring a tarn- 


To his Daughter. 


On board S. S. Or6nogne, approaching 
PiR/LUS, GreiiCe, /[pr. 3, 1905. 

Darling Peg, — Your loving Dad is surely in luck sailing 
)vcr this almost oily sea, under the awning on deck, past 
he coast of Greece (whose snow-capped mountains can be 
ecn on the horizon), towards the Piraeus, where we arc due 
o arrive at about two. 1 had some misgivings about the 
teamcr from Marseilles, but she has turned out splendid, 
ind the voyage perfect. A 40CK)-ton boat, bran new as to 
ill her surface equipment, stateroom all to myself, by a 
lappy stroke of luck (the boat being full), clean absolutely, 
arge open window, sea like Lake Champlain, with the color 
Lake Leman, about a hundred and twenty first-class 
)assengers of the most interesting description, one sixth 
inglish archeologists, one sixth English tourists, one third 
U'ench archeologists, etc.,— an international archeological 
ongress opens at Athens this week,— the rest Dagoes 
uelconqueSf many distinguished men, almost all educated 
:nd pronounced individualities, and so much acquaintance 
;ikI sociability, that the somewhat small upper deck on 
vhich 1 write resounds with conversation like an afternoon 
ca. The meals are tip-top, and the whole thing almost 
ibsurdly ideal in its kind. I only wish your mother could 
)c wafted here for one hour, to sit by my side and enjoy 
he scene. The best feature of the boat is little Miss Boyd, 
he Cretan excavatress, from Smith College, a perfect little 
rump of a thing, who has been through the Greco-Turkish 



board, also M. Sylvain of the I'hesltre Frangais, and his 
daughter —going to recite prologues or something at the 
representation of Sophocleses “Antigone,” which is to take 
place — he looking just like your uncle Henry — both 
eminent comedians—I mean the two Sylvains. On the 
bench opposite me is the most beautiful woman on board, 
a sort of Mary Salter translated into French, though she is 
with rather common men. Well, now I will stop, and use 
my Zeiss glass on the land, which is getting nearer. My 
heart wells over with love and gratitude at having such a 
family — meaning Alice, you, Harry, Bill, Aleck, and 
Mother-in-law — and resolutions to live so as to be more 
worthy of them. I will finish this on land. 

Well, dear family,— We got in duly in an indescribable 
emhroidUement of small boats (our boatman, by the way, 
when Miss Boyd asked him his name, replied “Dionysos”; 
our wine-bottle was labelled “John Solon and Co.”), sailing 
past the Island of /^gina and the Bay of Salamis, with the 
Parthenon visible ahead — a worthy termination to a 
delightful voyage. We drove the three miles from the Piraeus 
in a carriage, common and very dusty country road, also 
close by the Parthenon, through the cheap little town to 
this hotel, after which George Putnam and I, washing our 
hands, strolled forth to see what we could, the first thing 
being Mrs. Sam Hoar at the theatre of Bacchus, Then 
the rest of the Acropolis, which is all and more than all the 
talk. There is a mystery of rightness about that Parthenon 
that I cannot understand. It sets a standard for other 






neighboring hotel, but we have missed each other thrice. 
The Forbeses are on the Peloponnesus, but expected back, 
tomorrow. Well, dear ones all, good-night! Thus far, and 
no farther! Hence I turn westward again. The Greek 
lower orders seem far less avid and rapacious than the 
Southern Italians. God bless you all. I must get to 
another hotel, and be more to myself. Good and dear as 
the Putnams are and extremely helpful as they’ve been, 
it keeps me too much in company. Good-night again. 

Your loving father, respective husband, 

W. J. 


To Mrs, James, 


Rome, Apr. 25, 1905. 


. . . Strong telegraphed me yesterday from Lausanne 
that he . . . expected to be at Cannes on the 4th of May. 
I was glad of this, for I had been feeling more and more as 
if I ought to stay here, and it makes everything square out 
well. This morning I went to the meeting-place of the 
Congress to inscribe myself definitely, and when I gave my 
name, the lady who was taking them almost fainted, saying 
that all Italy loved me, or words to that effect, and called 
in poor Professor de Sanctis, the Vice President or Secretary 
or whatever, who treated me in the same manner, and 
finally got me to consent to make an address at one of the 
general meetings, of which there are four, in place of Sully, 
Flournoy, Richer, Lipps, and Brentano, who were announced 
but are not to come. I fancy they have been pretty un¬ 
scrupulous with their program here, printing conditional 
futures as categorical ones. So I’m in for it again, having 


(mere fatigue fiymptom} to be told that my name was at¬ 
tracting many of the young professors to the Congress! 

Then I went to the Museum in the baths of Diocletian or 
whatever it is, off there by the R. R., then to the Capitol, 
and then to lunch off the Corso, at a restaurant, after buying 
a French book whose author says in his preface that Sully, 
W. J., and Bergson arc his masters. And I am absolute 
0 in my own home! . . . 

Apr. 30, 1905. 7 p.M. 

... If you never had a tired husband, at least you Vc 
got one now! 'I'he ideer of being in such delightful concii- 
tions and interesting surroundings, and being conscious of 
nothing bvit one’s preposterous physical distress, is too 
ridiculous 1 I have just said good-bye to my circle of ad¬ 
mirers, relatively youthful, at the hotel door, under the 
pretext (a truth until this morning) that 1 had to get ready 
to go to Lausanne tonight, and 1 taper off my activity by 
subsiding upon you. Yesterday till three, andtheday before 
till five, I was writing my address, whicli this morning I 
gave — in French. I wrote it carefully and surprised my¬ 
self by the ease with which I slung the Gallic accent ntul 
intonation, being excited by the occasion.' Janet expressed 
himself as siupifaity from the linguistic point of view, d’lic 
thing lasted 40 minutes, and was followed by a discusslou 
which showed that the critics with one exception had wholly 
failed to catch the point of view; but that was quite tfw 
right so I don’t care; and I have given the thing to Clapa- 

•This .iddress, "I,a Nocion de Conscience," w.ns printed first in ihc /Ir^hkes Je 
Piychohgie, 1905, vol. v, p. J. It will also be found in the Essays iit Radical EV' 
piVifJJM. 


stana sociaDiiity wicnout aistrcss. n icte oi some sort 
every day — this r.M. I have just returned from a great 
afternoon tea given us by some “Minister” at the Borghesc 
Palace -'in the Museum. (The King, you know, has 
bought the splendid Borghese park and given it to the City 
of Rome as a democratic possession in perpetuo, A splendid 
gift.) The pictures too! Tonight there is a great banquet 
with speeches, to which of course I can’t go. I lunched at 
the da Vltis,— a big table full, she very simple and nice,— 
and I have been having this afternoon a very good and 
rather intimate talk with the little band of “pragmatists,” 
Papini, Vailati, Calderoni, Amendola, etc., most of whom 
inhabit Florence, publish the monthly journal “Leonardo” 
at their own expense, and carry on a very serious philosophic 
movement, apparently really inspired by Schiller and my¬ 
self (I never could believe it before, although Ferrari had 
assured me), and show an enthusiasm, aiid also a literai'y 
swing and activity that J know nothing of in our own land, 
and that probably our damned academic technics and 
Ph.D.-machinery and university organization prevents from 
ever coming to a birth. These men, of whom Ferrari is one, 
are none of tliem Fach-phihsopherSy and few of them teachers 
at all. It has given me a certain new idea of the way in 
which truth ought to find its way into the world, 

1 have seen such a lot of imporianl-\ooV\\\^ faces,— prob¬ 
ably everything in the stock in the shop-window,— and 
witnessed such chiirmingly gracious manners, that it is a 
lesson. The woodenness of our Anglo-Saxon social ways! I 
had a really splendid audience for quality this a.m. (about 
zoo), even though they did n’t understand. . , . 





quisite Albergo de Russie, and did n’t shirk the Cc 
in fact they stuck me for a “general” address, I 
vacuiiin left by Flournoy and Sully, who had been a 
and came not (1 spoke eighi “consciousness,” bu 
understood) and 1 got jenrjiilly tired. On the whi 
an agreeable nightmare — agreeable on accoun 
perfectly charming gentiilezza of the bloody Da 
way they caress and flatter you — “il piu grand 
del mondo,” etc., and of the elaborate provisions f( 
entertainment — nightmare, because of my absu 
fatigue. However, these things are “neither 
there.” What I really write to you for is to te 
send (if not sent already) your “Life of Reason 
“ Revue de Philosophie,” or rather to its editor, M. . 
Rue des Revues i6o, and to the editor of “Leonai 
great little Florentine philosophical journal), Sig. 
Papini, 14 Borgo Albizi, Florence. The most in 
and in fact genuinely edifying, part of my trip 
meeting this little cenacle^ who have taken my own 
entre autres^ nu grand sSrieux, but who are carrying 
philosophical mission in anything but a technical 
way, inasmuch as “Leonardo” (of which I have 
only known a few odd numbers) is devoted to 
lively literary form. The sight of their belligere 
enthusiasm has given me a queer sense of the gr; 
temperament of our bald-headed young Ph.D.’ 
each other at seminaries, writing those direful r 
literature in the “Philosophical Review” and « 
fed on “books of reference,” and never confound 


in our yyeuanscnnuitngy start a systematic movement at 
Harvard against the desiccating and pedant!fylng process? 
I have been cracking you up greatly to both Peillaube and 
Papini, and quoted you twice in my speech, which was in 
French and will be published in Flournoy’s “Archives de 
Psychologic.” 1 hope you ’re enjoying the Eastern Empire 
to the full, and that you had some Grecian “country life.” 
Miinsterberg has been called to Koenigsberg and has re¬ 
fused. Better be America’s ancestor than Kant’s successor! 
Ostwald, to my great delight, is coming to us next year, 
not as your replacer, but in exchange with Germany for 
F. G. Peabody. I go now to Cannes, to meet Strong, back 
from his operation. Ever truly yours, 

Wm. James. 


To Mrs. James. 


Cannes, May 13, 1905. 


... I came Sunday night, and this is Saturday. The 
six days have been busy ones in one sense, but have rested 
me very much In another. No sight-seeing fatigues, but 
more usual, and therefore more normal occupations. ... I 
have written some 15 letters, long and short, to European 
correspondents since being here, have walked and driven 
with Strong, and have had philosophy hot and heavy with 
him almost all the time. I never knew such an unremitting, 
untiring, monotonous addiction as that of his mind to truth. 
He goes by points, pinning each one definitely, and has, I 
think, the very clearest mind I ever knew. Add to it his 
absolute sincerity and candor and it is no wonder that he 
is a “growing” man. I suspect that he will outgrow us all, 
for his rate accelerates, and he never stands still. He is an 




shall be glad, however^ on Monday afternoon, to i 
To M 7 ' 5 . James. 

[Post-card] 

GnNJEVA, May 

So far, thank Heaven, on my way towards 
rather useful time with the superior, but sticky 
Marseilles, «and as far as Lyons in the train, into 
hour beyond Lyons there came (tiU then 1 was al 
compartment) a Spanish bishop, canon and ^‘fai 
aged holy woman, sister of the bishop, a lay-bi 
sister, a dog, and more baggage than I ever s.aw 
eluding a feather-bed. They spoke no French — 
about as much Italian as I, and the lay-sister a 
English as I of Spanish. They took out their rc 
began mumbling their litanies forthwith, whereon 
my hat, which seemed to touch them so, when 
covered I was a Protestant, that we all grew t 
tionate and I soon felt ashamed of the way in wl 
at first regarded tlieir black and superstitious ii 
my privacy. Good, saintly people on their way 
I go now to our old haunts and to the Flournoys’. 

To H. G. WeUs. 

S. S. Cl'Dric, Jiuh 
My Di'AR. Mr. Wells,- — I have just read your 
(given me by F. C. S. Schiller on the one day that 
Oxford on my way back to Cambridge, Mass., n 
weeks on the Continent), and “Anticipations,” ai 




iicijj uvciu'-'wuiy 111 a iiun; ui gracmiae. i ou nave your 
faults, as who has not?” hut your virtues are unparalleled 
and transcendent, and I believe that you will prove to have 
given a shove to the practical thought of the next genera¬ 
tion that will be amongst the greatest of its influences for 
good. All in the line of the English genius too, no wire¬ 
drawn French doctrines, and no German shop technicalities 
inflicted in an unerbittUch consequent manner, but every¬ 
where the sense of the full concrete, and the air of freedom 
playing through all the joints of your argument. You 
have a tri-dimensional human heart, and to use your own 
metaphor, don’t sec difl'erent levels projected on one plane. 
In this last book you beautifully soften cocksurcncss by the 
penumbra of the outlines — in fact you’re a trump and a 
jewel, and for humati perception you beat Kipling, and for 
hitting oft’ a thing with the right word, you are unique. 
Heaven bless and preserve you! — You are now an eccentric; 
perhaps 50 years hence you will figure as a classic! Your 
Samurai chapter is magnificent, though I find myself wonder¬ 
ing what developments in the way of partisan politics those 
same Samurai would develop, when it came to questions of 
appointment and running this or that man in. That I 
believe to be human nature’s ruling passion. Live long! 
and keep writing; and believe me, yours admiringly and sin¬ 
cerely, 

Wm. James. 

To Henry L, Higginson. Cam n ridge, July 18 [1905]. 

Dear H.,— You asked me how rich I was getting by my 
own (as distinguished from^owr) exertions. . . . 




stead, tnuiK of tne virtues oi Kooseveic, eicner as pe 
sovereign of this great country, or as President of 
University. I ’ve been having a discussion wit! 
Morse about him, which has resulted in makiny 
faithful henchman for life, Fanny was so violent, 
the mighty good-will of him, of his enjoyment of 
of his power as a preacher, of the number of thing.s 
he gives his attention, of the safety of his second t 
of the increased courage he is showing, and above j 
fact that he is an open, instead of an undergrouni 
whom the voters can control once in four years, 
runs away, whose heart is in the right place, who is r 
of red tape and quibbling and everything that ii 
the word “politician” stands for. That significant 
in the popular mind is a great national asset, ami 
be a shame to let it run to waste until it has done a 
work, for us. His ambitions arc not selfish — he 
do good only! Bless him — and damn all his cl 
like you and F. M.! * 

Don’t reply, but vote! Your affectionately 

Wm. , 

To T. S, Perry. 

Cambridoe, Aug. 2 

Dear ThosI — You 're a philosophe satis le sa\ 
when you write your treatise against philosophy, 
be classed as the arch-metaphysician. Every ph 

• “My own desire to see Roosevelt president Kerc for n limited term 
quenched hy a speech he made at the Harvard Union a couple of years 
D. S. Miller, Jan. a, 1908.) 



]n a {juiiiiiujuuua aiiiujc uj one oi ljic j’rcuujj reviews a lew 
months back. In his high and mighty way he was laying 
down the law about all the European countries. Russia, 
he said, is “ the only one that has any possible future — and 
that she owes to the strength of the prijiciple of autocracy 
to which she alone remains faithful.” Unfortunately one 
can’t appeal to the principlcof democracy to explain Japan’s 
recent successes. 

I am very glad you Ve done something about poor dear 
old John Fiske, and I should think that you would have no 
difficlilty in swelling it up to the full “Beacon Biography” 
size. If you want an extra anecdote, you might tell how, 
when Chauncey Wright, Chas. Peirce, St. John Green, 
Warner and I appointed an evening to discuss the “ Cosmic 
Philosophy,” just out, J. P. went to sleep under our noses. 

I hope that life as a farmer agrees with you, and that 
your “womenkind” wish nothing better than to be farmers’ 
wives, daughters or other relatives. Unluckily we let our 
farm this summer; so I am here in Cambridge with Alice, 
both of us a prey to as bad an attack of grippe as the winter 
solstice ever brought forth. Today, the loth day, I am 
weaker than any kitten. Don’t ever let your farm I Affec¬ 
tionately, 

W. J. 


To Dickinson S. Miller. 

Camuridoe, Woy. lo, 1905. 

Dear Mii.ler, — W. R. Warren has just been here and 
says he has just seen you; the which precipitates me into a 
letter to you which has long hung fire. I hope that all goes 



VVe ai‘c all such old stories to each other that we say nothing, 
Santayana is the only [one] about whom we had any curb 
osity» and he has now quenched that. Perry ami Idolt 
have some ideas in reserve. . . . The fact is that the class¬ 
room exhausts our powers of speccli. Royce has never 
made a syllable of reference to all the stuff I wrote last 
year — to me, I mean. He may liavc spoken of it to others, 
if lie has read, it, which I doubt. So we live in parallel 
trenches and hardly show our heads. 

Santayana’s book' is a great one, If the inclusion of op¬ 
posites is a measure of greatness. 1 think it will probably 
he reckoned great by posterity. It has no rational founda¬ 
tion, being merely one man’s way of viewing things: so much 
of experience admitted anrl no more, so much criticism and 
questioning admitted and no more. He is a paragon of 
Emersonianism — declare your intuitions, though no other 
man share them; and the integrity with which he docs it 
is as fine as it is rare. And his naturalism, materialism, 
Platonism, and atheism form a combination of which the 
centre of gravity is, I think, very deep. But there is some¬ 
thing profoundly alienating in his unsympathetic tone, his 
“preciousness” and superciliousness. The book is Emer¬ 
son’s first rival and successor, but how different the reader's 
feeling! The same things in Emerson’s mouth would sound 
entirely different. E. receptive, expansive, as if handling 
life through a wide funnel with a great indraught; S. as if 
through a pin-point orifice that emits his cooling spray out- 
^ The Lije oj Reason. New York, 1905. 



Harvard will find lots of blasphemous texts in him to In¬ 
jure us withal. But it is a great feather in our cap to harbor 
such an absolutely free expresser of individual convictions. 
But enough! 

“Phil. 9“ is going well. I think I lecture better than I 
ever did; in fact ] know I do. But this professional evolu¬ 
tion goes with an involution of all miscellaneous faculty. I 
am well, and efficient enough, but purposely going slow so 
as to keep eflicient into the Palo Alto summer, which means 
that I have written nothing. I am pestered by doubts 
as to whether to put my resignation through this year, in 
spite of opposition, or to drag along another year or two. I 
think it is inertia against energy, energy hi niy case mean¬ 
ing being my own man absolutely. American philosophers, 
young and old, seem scratching where the wool is short. 
Important things arc being published; but all of them 
too technical. The thing will never clear up satisfactorily 
til! someone writes out its resultant in decent English. . . . 

The reader will have understood “the Palo Alto summer” 
to refer to the lectures to be delivered at Stanford Uni¬ 
versity during the coming spring. The Stanford engage¬ 
ment was again in James’s mind when he spoke, in the next 
letter, of “dreading the prospect of lecturing till mid-May.” 

To T)ickh?son S. Miller. 

Camhrioge, Tyec . 6 , 1905. 

Dear Mii.ler, — . . . You seem to take radical empiri¬ 
cism more simply than 1 can. What I mean by it is the 





But such a thesis would, it seems to me, if liter 
force one to drop the notion that in point of fa 
perience is ex another, so long as the tf^r-ness is i 
“content” of experience. In the matter of t 
not having the same content, it seems to me that 
commits you to an assertion aloiU their expertt 
such an assertion assumes a realm in which t 
ences lie, which overlaps and surrounds the “cc 
them. I’his, it seems to me, breaks down radical c 
which I hate to do; and I can’t yet clearly see m 
of the quandary. I am much boggled and mud 
the total upshot with me is to see that all the he 
and prejudices of man in matters philosophical an 
something pretty inevitable in the structure of < 
ing, and to distrust summary executions by con 
contradiction. I suspect your execution of being 
mary; but I have copied the last paragraph of 
(which I return with heartiest thanks) for tin 
dinarily neat statement. .... 

J dread the prospect of lecturing till mid-Ma 
wine being ordered, I must drink it. I dislike lectii 
and more. Have just definitely withdrawn my 
for the Sorbonne job, with great internal relief, 
I could withdraw from the whole business, and gt 
ing.' Not a line of writing possible this year — 
course occasional note-making. All the things tl 

*Hc had been “sounded” reyarding an nppoindnciK ns Hnrvfl 
Lecturer at the Sorhonne, and had at first been inclincrl to accept* 




1 {^UL nty sysicin siiruuiii/ ucimcu ui un exaini- 
nation-book, by a student whom I appear to have converted 
to the view that “the Universe is a vague pulsating mass of 
next-to-next movement, always feeling its way along to a 
good purpose, or trying to.” That is about as far as lec¬ 
tures can carry them. I particularly like the “ trying to.” 

I wish I could have been at your recent discussion. I am 
getting impatient with the awful abstract rlgmai'ole in 
which our American philosophers obscure the truth. It 
will be fatal. It revives the palmy days of Hegelianism. 
It means utter relaxation of intellectual duty, and God will 
smite it. If there’s anything he hates, it is that kind of 
oozy writing. 

I have just read Busse’s book, in which I find a lot of 
reality by the way, but a pathetic waste of work on side 
issues — for against the Strong-Heymans view of things, 
it seems to me that he brings no solid objection whatever. 
Heymans’s book is a wonder.* Good-bye, dear Miller. 
Come to uSi if you can, as soon as your lectures arc over. 

Your affectionate 

W. J. 


7'o Dickinson S. Miller. 

[Post-card] 

Cambridge, Dec. 9. 1905. 

“My idea of Algebra,” says a non-mathematically- 
ininded student, “is that it is a sort of form of low cunning.” 

W. J. 

* Busse, Leih und SeeU, Geist und KSrp^rt Heymans, Einfinmotg in die Mela^ 
physik. 




fully maintained for four years (I have certain!] 
joo in the past twelve-month), I am not going to bi 
now, for Abbot Academy, and go dishonored to i 
It is better, as the “ Bhagavat-Gita” says, to lead 
life, however bad, than to lead another’s, howc 
Emerson teaches the same doctrine, and I live by 
and congenial a life as I can. If there is anything 
despises more than a man who is constantly making 
it is another man who is constantly accepting ir 
What must he think, when they are both rolled 
Get thee behind me, Merriman,— I’m sure 1 
saintly partner would never have sent me such a i 
and believe me, as ever, fondly yours, 

Wm. 

To Miss Pauline Goldmark, „ „ 

F,i, Tovar, 

Grand Canyon, Arizona, Jan. 

Dear Paolina, — T am breaking my journey 
here, and it seems a good place from which to dati 
Year’s greeting to you. But we correspond so i 
when it comes to the point of tracing actual w 
the pen, the last impressions of one’s day and 
permanent interest of one’s life block the way for e 
I think, however, that a word abovu the Canyon 
take precedence. It certainly is equal to the b 
like so many of the more stupendous freaks of nati 
at first-sight smaller and more manageable thar 
supposed. But it grows in immensity as the eye ] 
it more intimately. It is so entirely alone in 










passion of one’s life — so far as “Nature” goes. The con¬ 
ditions have been unfavorable for intimate cojnmiinion. 
Three degrees above zero, and a spring overcoat, prevent 
that forgetting of “self” which is said to be indispensable to 
absorption in Beauty. Moreover, I have kept upon the 
“rim,” seeing the Canyon from several points some miles 
apart. I meant to go down, having but this day; but they 
couldn’t send me or any one today; and I confess that, 
with my precipice-disliking soul, I was relieved, though it 
very likely would have proved less uncomfortable than I 
have been told. (1 resolved to go, in order to be worthy of 
being your correspondent.) As Chas. Lamb says, there is 
nothing so nice as doing good by stealth and being found 
out by accident, so I now say it is even nicer to make heroic 
decisions and to be prevented by “circumstances beyond 
your control” from even trying to execute them. But if 
ever I get here in summer, I shall go straight down and live 
there. I’m sure that it is indispensable. But it is vain to 
waste descriptive words on the wondrous apparition, with 
its symphonies of architecture and of color. I have just 
been watching its peaks blush in the setting sun, and slowly 
lose their fire. Night nestling in the depths. Solemn, 
solemn! And a unity of design that makes it seem like an 
individual, an animated being. Good-night, old chasm 1 . . . 

To Henry James. 

Stanfoko University, Feb . i, igo6. 

Beloved H.,— Verily ’t is long since I have written to 
thee, but I have had many and mighty things to do, and 



tUllbJUwl /ULU WK* .. j 

pleasing n 7 e by what you wrote, so shocking was my taste.' 
Well! only write for me, and leave the question of pleasing 
open! I have to admit that in “The Golden Bowl'* and 
“The Wings of the Dove,’* you have succeeded hi gelthi,;; 
there after a fashion, in spite of the perversity of the method 
and its longness^ which I am not the only one to deplore. 

But enough! let me tell you of my own fortunes I 

I got here (after five pestilentially close-aired days in the 
train, and one entrancing one off at the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado) on the 8th, and have now given nine lectures, 
to 300 enrolled students and about 150 visitors, partly col¬ 
leagues. I take great pains, prepare a printed syllabus, 
very fully; and really feel for the first time in my life,as if 
1 were lecturing well. High time, after 30 years of practice! 
It earns me $5000, if I can keep it up till May 27th; Init 
apart from that, I think it is a bad way of expending energy. 
I ought to be writing my everlastingly postponed hook, 
which this job again absolutely adjourns. I can’t write a 
line of it while doing this other thing. (A propos to which, 
I got a telegram from Eliot this a.m., asking if I would be 
Harvard Professor for the first half of next year at the 
University of Berlin, I had no difficulty in declining that, 
but I probably shall not decline 'Paris^ if they offer it tf> me 
year after next.) I am expecting Alice to arrive in a fort¬ 
night. I have got a very decent little second story, just 
enough for the two of us, or rather amply enough, sunny, 
good fire-place, bathroom, little kitchen, etc., on one of (lie 
three residential streets of the University land, and with a 

* V'idt Letteri oj Henry James^ vol. u, p. 43. 


jou veseen this wonderful spot, so j needn t describe it. 
It is really a miracle; and so simple the life and so benign 
the elements, that for a young ambitious professor who 
wishes to leave his mark on Pacific civilization while It is 
most plastic, or for any one who wants to teach and work 
under the most perfect conditions for eight or nine months, 
and who is able to get to the Easty or Europe^ for the remaining 
threey I can’t imagine anything finer. It is Utopian. Per¬ 
fection of weather. Cold nights, though above freezing. 
Fire pleasant until lo o’clock a.m., then unpleasant. In 
short, the “simple life” with all the essentia! higher elements 
thrown in as communal possessions. The drawback is, of 
course, the great surrounding human vacuum — the his¬ 
toric silence fairly rings in your ears when you listen — and 
the social insipidity. I’m glad I came, and with God’s 
blessing I may pull through. One calendar month is over, 
anyway. Do you know aught of G. K. Chesterton? I ’ve 
just read his “Heretics.” A tremendously strong writer 
and true thinker, despite his mannerism of paradox. Wells’s 
“Kipps” is good. Good-bye. Of course you ’rc breathing 
the fog of London while I am bathed in warmest iucency. 
Keep well. Your loving, 

W, J. 

To Theodore Flournoy. 

Stanford University, Feb . 9, 1906. 
Dear Flournoy. — Your post-card of Jan. zznd arrives 
and reminds me how little I have communicated with you 
during the past twelve months. . . . 

Let me begin by congratulating Mile. Alice, but more 



example be ttie model which their married life will tollow! 
They could find no better model. You do not tell the day 
of the wedding — probably it is not yet appointed. 

Yes! {Richard] Hodgson’s death was ultra-sudden, lie 
fell dead while playing a violent game of “hand-ball.” He 
was tremendously athletic and had said to a friend only n 
week before that he thought he could reasonably count on 
twenty-five years more of life. None of his work was fin¬ 
ished, vast materials amassed, which no one can ever get 
acquainted with as he had gradually got acquainted; so now 
good-bye forever to at least two unusually solid and instruct¬ 
ive books which he would have soon begun to write on 
“ psychic ” subjects. As a ?«««, Hodgson was splendid, a real 
man; as an investigator, it is my private impression that he 
lately got into a sort of obsession about Mrs. Piper, cared 
too little for other clues, and continued working with her 
when all the sides of her mediumship were amply exhibited. 
I suspect that our American Branch of the S. P. R. wilt 
have to dissolve this year, for lack of a competent secretary. 
Hodgson was our only worker, except Hyslop, and he is 
engaged in founding an “Institute” of his own, which will 
employ more popular methods. To tell the truth, I 'in 
rather glad of the prospect of the Branch ending, for the 
Piper-investigation — and nothing else — had begun to 
bore me to extinction. , . . 

'Po change the subject — you ought to see this extraor¬ 
dinary little University. It was founded only fourteen 
years ago in the absolute wilderness, by a pair of rich Cali- 
fornians named Stanford, as a memorial to their only child, 


yield ^750j000 yearly, and buildings, of* really hcaulijul 
architecture, that have been paid for out of income, and 
have cost ovej- $5,000,000. (I mention the cost to let you 
see that they must be solid.) There are now 1500 students 
of both sexes, who pay nothing for tuition, and a town of 
15,000 inhabitants has grown up a mile away, beyond the 
gates. The landscape Is exquisite and classical, Sau Fran¬ 
cisco only an hour and a quarter away by train* the climate 
is one of the most perfect in the world, life is absolutely 
simple, no one being rich, servants almost unattainable 
(most of the house-work being done by students who come 
in at odd hours), many of them Japanese, and the profes¬ 
sors’ wives, I fear, having in great measure to do their own 
cooking. No social excesses or complications therefore. 
In fact, nothing but essentials, and nil the essentials. 
Fine music, for example, every afternoon, in the Church of 
the University. There could n’t be imagined a better en¬ 
vironment for an Intellectual man to teach and work in, for 
eight or nine months in the year, if he were then free to 
spend three or four months in the crowded centres of civili¬ 
zation — for the social insipidity is great here, and the 
historic vacuum and silence appalling, and one ought to be 
free to change. 

Unfortunately the authorities of the University seem not 
to be gifted with imagination enough to see its proper role. 
Its geographical environment and material basis being 
unique, they ought to aim at unique quality all through, 
and get sommtih to come here to work and teach, by offering 
large stipends. They might, I think, thus easily build up 
something very distinguished. Instead of which, they pay 




success IS greac enougn co one sec tne great aavancagcs 
that come to this country from encouraging public-spirited 
millionaires to indulge their freaks, however eccentric. In 
what the Stanfords have already done, there is an assured 
potentiality of great things of some sort for all future time. 
My coming here is an exception. They have liad psy¬ 
chology well represented from the first by Frank Angcll and 
Miss Martin; but no philosophy except for a year at a time. 
I start a new regime — next year they will have two good 
professors. 

T lecture three times a week to 400 listeners, printing a 
syllabus daily, and making them read Paulsen’s textbook 
for examinations. I find it hard work,^ and only pray that 
I may have strength to run till June without collapsing. 
The Students, though rustic, are very earnest and whole¬ 
some. 

1 am pleased, but also amused, by what you say of Wood- 
bridge's journal; “la palme cst maintenaut a I’Am^nquc.'' 
It IS true that a lot of youngsters in that Journal arc doing 
some real thinking, but of all the bad writing that the world 
has seen, 1 think that our American writing is getting to 

be the worst. X-’s ideas have unchained formlessness 

of expression that beats the bad writing of the Hegelian 
epoch in Germany. I can hardly believe you sincere wiicii 
you praise that journal as you do. I am so busy teaching 

’"Also outside *iiddrcsscs,' im|xissil)lc to refuse. Dnmn thcinl Pour in lids 
Hotel jin Sail I’rariclflcol where 1 was one of four orators wlio spoke for two liuuri 
on ‘Reason and Piiith,' before n Unii.'irian Assodntion of Pacific Consters. Ctnv 
seijuencc: goul on waking this morningl Unitarian gout — was such a thing ever 
hestd of?" (ToT. S. Perry, Feb. 6, 1906.) 




Berlin. We have had Ostwald, a most delightful human 
Erscheinutig, as international exchange at Harvard this 
year. But I don’t believe in the system. . . . 

To F. C. S, Schiller, 

Hotei. Del Monte, 
Monterey, Cal., Apr, 7, 1906. 

, . . What I really want to write about is Papini, the 
concluding chapter of his “Crepnscolo dei Filosoh,” and the 
February number of the “Leonardo.” Likewise Dewey’s 
“Beliefs and Realities,” in the “Philosophical Review” for 
March. I must be very damp 3:)owder, slow to burn, and I 
must be terribly respectful of other peojDle, for I confess 
that it is only after reading these things (in spite of all you 
have written to the same effect, and in spite of your tone of 
announcing judgment to a sinful world), that I seem to have 
grasped the full import for life and regeneration, the gi'cat 
perspective of the programme, and the renovating character 
for all things^ of Humanism; and the outwornness as of a 
scarecrow’s garments, simulating life by flapping in the 
wind of nightfall, of all intellectualisni, and the blindness 
and deadness of all who worship intcllcctualist idols, the 
Royces and Taylors, and, worse than all, their followers, 
who, with no inward excuse of nature (being too unoriginal 
really toanything), just blunder on to the wrong scent, 
when it is so easy to catch the right one, and then stick to 
it with the fidelity of inorganic matter. Ha! ha! would 
that I were young again with this ijispiratlon! Papini is 
a jewel! To think of that little Dago putting himself ahead 







what humor and what truth! Dewey’s powerful 
seems also to ring the death-knell of a sentenced world* 
Yet none of them will see it — Taylor will still write hl> 
refutations, etc., etc., when the living world will all 
drifting after iis> It is queer to be assisting at the Schshtt 
of a great new mental epoch, life, religion, and pliilo^nphy 
in one — I wish I didn’t have to lecture, so that 1 might 
bear some part of the burden of writing it all out, as wc imisl 
do, pushing it into all sort of details. But I must for juic 
year longer. We don’t get back till June, but pray tvll 
Wells (whose address fehli inir) to make our house his Iw.nl* 
quarters if he gets to Boston and finds it the least coitvcnient 
to do so. Our boys will hug him to their boson ns, 1 ‘ivcr 
thine, 

W. J. 

The San Francisco earthquake occurred at about live 
o’clock in the morning on April i8. Fumors of the desfruc¬ 
tion wrought in the city reached Stanford within a cniiplcof 
hours and were easily credited, for buildings had been .shaken 
down at Stanford. Miss L. J. Martin, a member ()f die 
philosophical department, was thrown into great atiNicty 
about relatives of hers who were in the city, and James 
offered to accompany her in a search for them, anti left 
Stanford with her by an early morning train, lie ais<* 
promised Mrs. Wm. F. Snow to try to get her news of her 
husband. Miss Martin found her relatives, and Junici 
met Dr. Snow early in the afternoon, and then spent several 
hours in wandering about the stricken city. He siibiic- 



Stankorij University, / Ipr . la, 1906. 
Deake-st Fannv,— I'hree letters from you and nary one 
from us in all these weeks! Well, 1 have been heavily 
burdened, and although disposed to write, have kept post¬ 
poning; and with Alice — cooking, washing dishes and 
doing housework, as well as keeping up a large social life — 
it has been very much the same. All is now over, since the 
earthquake; 1 mean that lectures and syllabuses are called 

* Dr. Snow kindly wrote nii account of the afternoon that he spent In James’s 
company in tlic city nncl it may licrc be given in part. 

“When I met Professor James in San Francisco early in the afternoon of the 
(lay of the cnrtJiquake, Jic was full of tpicstions about my personal feelings ami 
reactions and iny observations concerning the conduct ntid evidences of self-control 
and fc.ir or other emotions of individuals with whom I had been closely thrown, 
not only in the medical work which I did, but in the experiences 1 had on the fire- 
lines in diMgging hose and cleiuitig buildings in ndvnncc of the dynamiting squads. 

“I dc.scribed to him an incident concerning a great crriwcl of people who desired 
to make a short cut to.the open space of a park at a time when there was danger of 
.1)) of them not getting across before certain Imildings were dynamited. Several 
of the city’.s police had stretched a ro]JC across this street and were volubly and 
vigorously combating tlic onrush of the crowd, using their chibs rather freely. 
Some one cut the rope. /Vt tliat instant, a lieutenant of tlic regular army with 
three privates appeared to take up guntd duty. 'I'he lieutenant placed his guard 
and passed on. Ihc three .soldiers immediately began their bear, dividing the width 
of the street among tlicniseivcs. 'I’lic crowd waited, breathless, to sec what the 
lenders of the chaigc upon tlic police would now do. Ojie mtin started to run 
across the utveet and was knocked down cleverly by the sentry, witli the butt of 
his gun. 'I'his sentry coolly condtiued his patrol and the man sat up, apparently 
tJjmking himself wourttled, then scuttled back into the crowd, dr.iu'iiig from every 
one a laugh whicli was evidently with the soldiers. Immediately, the crowd began 
to melt away and proceed up a side street in the direction l.nid out for them. 

“In connection with this story I’rofessor Janes casually mentioned that not 
long before, where there were no soldiers or police, he had run on to a crowd string¬ 
ing a man to n lamp-post because of Jiis cnde.iv'or to rob tlic body of .1 woman of 
some rings. At the time, 1 did not leurn other details of this particular incident, 
ns Prt^fcs.sor James was so full of the many scenes he had witnessed and was par- 
ticiilnrly intent on gntliering from me impressions of what I had seen. I suppose 
he had similarly been gathering observations from others whom lie met. 

"An incident which struck me as humorous at the time was that lie should have 




the latter, Dut it muKes it more real, me last tiling ls[»kc- 
wcll said to me, while I was leaving Cambridge, wasi “I 
hope they '11 treat you to a little bit of an earthquake white 
you 're there. It s a pity you should n’t have that local 
experience/' Well, when I lay in bed at about half-past 
five that morning, wide-awake, and the room began to sway, 
my first thought was, “Here’s Bakewell’s earthquake, aftcf 
all"; and when it went crescendo and reached foriissijiio 
in less than half a minute, and the room was shaken like a 
rat by a terrier, with the most vicious expression you can 
possibly imagine, it was to my mind absolutely an entity 
that had been waiting all this time holding back its ac¬ 
tivity, but at last saying, “Now,^o it!” and it was impossible 
not to conceive it as animated by a will, so vicious was the 
temper displayed — everything eiowjjy in the room, lhat 
could go down, bureaus, etc., etc., and the shaking so raj'id 
and vehement. All the while no fear, only admirntion for 
the way a wooden house could prove its elasticity, and glee 
over the vividness of the manner in which svich an “ah- 
stract idea" as “earthqviake'’ could verify itself into sensilik 
reality. In a couple of minutes everybody was in the 
street, aird then we saw, what I had n’t suspected in luy room, 

gathered up n box of “Zn-zu gingersnnps," nnd, ns 1 recall it, sojncsjnall pic«i uf 
cheese, I (io not now recall his comment on where he had obtnincil theic, IiliC 
there was sonic tiiimoraiis incident connected with the tmns.iction, ntui he wJi 
quite hn])py anti of opinion that he was enjoying a nourishing meal. 

"Professor James told me vividly and in n few words the circinnst.iticci <>f the 
damage done by the enrthciunke at Stanford University, and I left him to ii-aVe 
arrangeincnts for guttig clown to the University that night to provide for tny familj*. 
As it turned out, Professor James returned to the campus bcfcjrc I diil, .itid ifiic to 
his promise thoughtfully hunted up Mrs. Snow and told her that he had seen me 
and that I was alive and well." 


Ulll ilL »Lai->IIlUUllC£> Uluuyui, LIIU uicutiiiu news 

from San Francisco. 

I boarded the only train that went to the City, and got 
out in the evening on the only train that left. I should n’t 
have done it, but that our co-habitant here, Miss Martin, 
became obsessed by the idea that she must see what had 
become of her sister, and I had to stand by her. Was very 
glad I did; for the spectacle was memorable, of a whole 
population in the streets with what baggage they could 
rescue from their houses about to burn, while the flames 
and the explosions were steadily advancing and maUing 
everyone move farther. The fires most beautiful in the 
eflTiilgent sunshine. Every vacant space was occupied by 
trunks and furniture and people, and thousands have been 
sitting by them now for four nights and will have to longer. 
The fire seems now controlled, but the city is practical I y 
wiped out (thank Heaven, as to much of its architecture!). 
The order has been wonderful, even the criminals struck 
solemn by the disaster, and the military has done great 
service. 

But you will know all these details by the papers better 
than I know them now, before this reaches you, and in three 
weeks we shall be back. 

I am very glad that Jim’s [Putnaml lectures went off' so 
well. Tic wrote me himself a good letter — won’t you, by 
the way, seiid him this ojic as a partial aiiswer.^ — and hks 
syllabus was first-rate and the stuflT must have been help¬ 
ful. It is jolly to think of both him and Marian really 
getting off* together to enjoy themselves! But between 
Vesuvius and San Francisco enjoyment has small elbow- 






A few days after the eathquake, train-servici 
ford to the East was reestablished and James 
returned to Cambridge. The reader will In; 
from the next letter that Henry James (and Wi 
Jr.j who was staying with him In Rye) had b 
anxiety and had been by no means reassured 
cablegram which was the only personal commui 
it was possible to send them dv^ring the days 
following the disaster. 

To Henry James and IVilHam James, Jr. 

CAMBRIDGiq A 

Deaul:st Brother an'd Son, — Your cable 
sponsc was duly received, and we have been al 
In the thought of your being together. I kne 
Henry, that you would be solicitous about us 
quake, but didn’t reckon at all on the extrei 
anguish as evinced by your frequent cablegram 
finally by the letter to Harry which arrived a C( 
ago and told how you were unable to settle ( 
otitev occvipation, tlie thought of our mangled f 
eyes, starving bodies, minds insane with fear, 1 
so. We never reckoned on this extremity ol 
your part, I say, and so never thought of cablin 
as we might well have done from Oakland on 
left, namely April ayth, I much regret this ci 
our part. For all the anguish was yours; ar 
this experience only rubs in what T have ah 
that in battles, sieges and other great calamiue 



a good hearty frame of mind; there was work for every 
moment of the day and a kind of uplift in the sense of a 
“common lot” that took away the sense of loneliness that 
(I imagine) gives the sharpest edge to the more usual kind 
of misfortune that may befall a man. Hut it was a queer 
sight, on our journey through the City on the 26th (eight 
days after the disaster), to see the inmates of the houses of 
the quarter left standing, all cooking their dinners at little 
brick camp-fires in the middle of the streets, the chimneys 
being condemned. If such a disaster had to happen, some¬ 
how it could n’t have chosen a better place than San Fran¬ 
cisco (where everyone knew about camping, and was familiar 
with the creation of civilizations out of the bare ground), 
and at five-thirty in the morning, when few fires were lighted 
and everyone, after a good sleep, was in bed. Later, there 
would have been great loss of life in the streets, and the more 
numerous foci of conflagration would have burned the city 
in one day instead of four, and made things vastly worse. 

In general you may be sure that when any disaster be¬ 
falls our country it will be you only who are wringing of 
hands, and we who are smiling with “interest or laughing 
with gleeful excitement.” I did n’t hear one pathetic word 
uttered at the scene of disaster, though of course the crop 
of “nervous wrecks” is very likely to come in a month or so. 

Although we have been home six days, such has been the 
stream of broken occupations, people to see, and small 
urgent jobs to attend to, that I have written no letter till 
now. Today, one sees more clearly and begins to rest. 
“Home” looks extraordinarily pleasant, and though damp 





Amerjcan Review. 1 am glad you threw away the scub- 
bard and made your critic<al remarks so straiglit. What 
you say about “pay” here being the easily won "salve” 
for privations, in view of which we cease to "mlncl" them, 
is as true as it is strikingly pat. Les intelkctnels^ wciigod 
between the millionaires and the handworkers, arc the really 
pinched class here. They feel the frustrations and I bey 
can't get the salve. My attainment of so much pay in the 
past few years brings home to me what an all-bcnuinbing 
salve it is. That whole article is of your best. \Vc long to 
hear from W., Jr. No word yet. Your ever loving, 

VV.J. 

In "The Energies of Men” there is a long quotation from 
an unnamed European correspondent who had liccn sub¬ 
jecting himself to Yoga disciplinary exercise. What follows 
is a comment written upon the first receipt of the report 
quoted in the "Energies.” 

To IV. Lutoslamski. 

Camuridgs, May 6 , 1906. 

. , , Your long and beautiful letter about Yoga, etc., 
greets me on my return from California. It is a most pre¬ 
cious human document, and some day, along with llial 
sketch of your religious evolution and other shorter Idlers 
of yours, it must see the light of day. What strikes me first 
in it is the evidence of improved moral "tone” — a calm, 
firm, sustained joyousness, hard to describe, and striking a 
new note in your epistles — which is already a convijiciiig 


(A. B., by the way, used to be a student of mine, but In 
spite of many noble qualities, he always had an unbalanced 
mind — obsessed by certain morbid ideas, etc.), and in the 
slightest possible way tried breathing exercises. These go 
terribly against the grain with me, arc extremely disagree¬ 
able, and, even when tried this winter (somewhat perse- 
vcringly), to put myself asleep, after lying awake at night, 
failed to have any soporific effect. What impresses me most 
in your narrative is the obstinate strength of will shown 
by yourself and your chela in your methodical abstentions 
and exercises. When could I hope for such will-power? I 
find, when my general energy is in Anspruch genommen by 
hard lecturing and other professional work, that then par¬ 
ticularly what little ascetic energy I have has to be remitted, 
because the exertion of Inhibitory and stimulative will 
required increases my general fatigue instead of ** tonifying” 
me. 

But your sober experience gives me new hopes. Your 
whole narrative suggests in me the wonder whether the 
Yoga discipline may not be, after all, in all its phases, 
simply a methodical way of waking up deeper levels of will¬ 
power than are habitually used^ and thereby increasing the 
individnal’s vita! tone and energy. I have no doubt what¬ 
ever that most people live, whether physically, intellect¬ 
ually or morally, In a very restricted circle of their potential 
being. They make use of a very small portion of their pos¬ 
sible consciousness, and of their soul’s resources in general, 
much like a man who, out of his whole bodily organism, 
should get into a habit of using and moving only his little 








rjen-e Janet aiscusseci laceiy some cases ot patholn^icai 
jinpulsion or obsession in what he has called the “ psyches, 
thenic” type of individual, bulimia, exaggerated walkiny, 
morbid love of feeling pain, and explains the phcnotucim 
ns !)ased on the underlying sentiment d'incompUtiuk^ ns h: 
calls it, or sentiment de dirycel with which these pa tie ms urc 
habitually afflicted, and which they find is aljolished hy 
the violent appeal to some exaggerated activity nr i.thi;, 
discovered accidentally perhaps, and then used halm^uiUy. 

I was reminded of his article in reading your dcaripf. 
and prescriptions. May the Toga practices uut lu', ^Utt 
all, methods of getting at our deeper functi<jn;d Icuh’ 
And thus only be substitutes for entirely dilVcivm ui-.* 
that may occur in other individuals, religious ciim iti ! 
nation-crises, lovc-criscs, etc.? 

What you say of diet is in striking accordance i>r 
views lately made popular by Horace Idetdicr 1 d'-i 
say you have beard of tlienn You see I am trying Tm .-c*. 
cralizc the Yoga idea, and redeem it from the pr^r^■ ^ ’ 
that, for example, there is something intrinsically h \ 
the various grotesque postures of Hatha Yog.u 1 fuj 
spoken with various Hindus, particularly with tin*: 'i • 
winter, one a Yogi and apostle of Vedunia; one a "t 
lian” of scientific training; one a Uramo-Somaj p:.’. 
'!*hc former made great claims of increase of "y.i.Nf r.' t .• 
admitted that tliose wlio had it could in no v.-!* •. 

strata it ad oculosy to outsiders, 'hhe oilter ixw, 
that Yoga was less and leas frec[uctuly practised l.y ♦? - - : 
iiucllcctual, and that the old-fashioned (iiini wa*. h. •; 
quite a rarity. 

I believe with you, fully, that the so-called -j.' 



“how to get at them.’* And the cinswer varies with the 
individual. Most of us never can, or never do get at them. 
You have indubitably got at your own deeper levels by the 
Yoga methods. 1 hope that what you have gained will 
never again be lost to you. You must keep there! My 
deeper levels seem very hard to find — 1 am so rebellious 
at all formal and prescriptive methods — a dry and bony 
hi^iividualy repelling fusion^ and avoiding voluntary exer¬ 
tion. No matter, art is long! and qtii vivra vefra. I shall 
try fasting and again try breathing — discovering perhaps 
some individual rhythm that is more tolerable. . . . 

To "John Jay Chapman. 

CAMnainoE, May i8, 1906. 

Dear old Jack C.,— Having this minute come into tlte 
possession of a new type-writer, what can ] do better tlian 
express my pride in the same by writing to you? ' 

I spent last night at George Dorr's and he read me sev¬ 
eral letters from you, telling me also of your visit, and of 
how well you seemed. For years past 1 have been on the 
point of writing to you to assure [you] of my continued love 
and to express my commiseration for your poor wifcj who 
has had so long to bear the brunt of your temper — you 
see I have been there already and I know how one’s irri¬ 
tability is exasperated by conditions of nervous prostration 
— but now I can write and congratulate you on having 
recovered, temper and all. (As I write, it bethinks me that 

'James Imcl not usetl a type-writer since the time when his eyes troubled him 
in the seventies. 'I’he inacliine now had the fascination of n strange toy again. 






thing, but a hard thing to compass wnen one lives in eiiy 
conditions. How our dear Sarah Whitman lived in the 
sort of railroad station she made of her life — I confess it’s a 
mystery to me. If I lived at a place called Barrytowti, it 
would probably go better — don’t you ever go back to 
New York to live! 

Alice and T had a jovial time at sweet little Stanford 
University. It was the simple life in the best sense of the 
term. 1 am glad for once to have been part of the working 
machine of California, and a pretty deep part too, as it 
afterwards turned out. The earthquake also was a memor¬ 
able bit of experience, and altogether we have found it mind- 
enlarging and are very glad we ben there. But the whole 
intermediate West is awful — a sort of penal doom to have 
to live there; and in general the result with me of having 
lived 65 years in America is to make me feel as if I had at 
least bought the right to a certain capriciousness, and were 
free now to live for the remainder of my days wherever I 
prefer and can make my wife and children consent — it is 
more likely to be in rural than in urban surroundings, and 
in the maturer than in the rawrer parts of the world. But 
the first thing is to get out of the treadmill of teaching, 
which I hate and shall resign from next year. After that, 


turhed by the rumor of their achievements, the which are 
of the greatCsSt, and seriously t du think that the world of 
thought is on the eve of a renovation no less important than 
that contributed by Locke. The leaders of the new move¬ 
ment are Dewey, Schiller of Oxford, in a sense Bergson of 
Paris, a young Florentine named Papini, and last and least 
worthy, W. J. H. G. Wells ought to be counted in, and if 
I mistake not G. K. Clicstcrton as well.’ I hope you know 
and love the last-named writer, who seems to me a great 
teller of the truth. His systematic preference for contra¬ 
dictions and paradoxical forms of statement seems to me 
a mannerism somewhat to be regretted in so wealthy a 
mind; but that is a blemish from which some of our very 
greatest intellects are not altogether free — the philosopher 
of Barry town himself being not wholly exempt. Join us, 
0 Jack, and in the historic and perspective sense your fame 
will be secure. All future Histories of Philosophy will 
print your name. 

But although my love for you is not exhausted, my type¬ 
writing energy is. It communicates stiffness and cramps, 
both to the body and the mind. Nevertheless I think I 
have been doing pretty well for a first attempt, don’t you? 

* He dill mlstiike, as Mr. Chesterton's subseiiucnt utterances showed. 


Everyone dead! Hodgson, :5naier, j amcs rcirce cnis wmcur 
— to go no further afield! Resserrons les rangs! 

To Henry James, 

Cambridge, Sept, lo, 1906. 

Dearest H,,—I got back from the Adirondacks, where 
1 had spent a fortnight, the night before last, and in three 
or four hours Alice, Aleck and I will be spinning towards 
Chocorua, it being now five a.m. Elly (Temple] Eluntcr 
will join VIS, with Grenville, in a few days; but for the most 
part, thank Heaven, we shall be alone till the end of the 
month. 1 found two letters from you awaiting me, and 
two from Bill. They all breathed a spirit of happiness, 
and brought a waft of the beautiful European summer with 
them. It has been a beautiful summer here too; and 
now, sad to say, it is counting the last beads of its chaplet 
of hot days out — the hot days which are really the abso¬ 
lutely friendly ones to man — you wish they would get 
cooler when you have them, and when they arc departed, 
you wish you could have their exciuisite gentleness again. 
1 have just been reading in the volume by Richard Jefferies 
called the "Life of the Fields” a wonderful rhapsody, “The 
Pageant of Summer. It needs to be read twice over and 



1 iiib 15 ucunuciy my lasc year or lecturing, Dut i wisil it 
were my first of non-lecturing. Simplification of the field 
of duties I find more and more to be the siimmum honim 
for me; and I live in apprehension lest the Avenger should 
cut me off before I get my message out. Not that the 
message is particularly needed by the human race, which 
can live along perfectly well without any one philosopher; 
but objectively I hate to leave the volumes I have already 
published without their logical complement. It is an es¬ 
thetic tragedy to have a bridge begun, and stopped in the 
middle of an arch. 

But I hear Alice stirring upstairs, so I must go up and 
finish packing. I hope that you and W. J., Jr., will again 
form a harmonious combination. I hope also that he will 
stop painting for a time. He will do ail the better, when he 
gets home, for having had a fallow interval. 

Good-bye! and my blessing upon both of you. Your 
ever loving, 

W. J. 


To H. G. Wells, 

Chocorua, Sept , n, 1906. 

Dl'ar Mr. Wklls, — IVe read your ‘'Two Studies in 
Disappointment” in “Harper’s Weekly,” and must thank 


neatly and singled it out so truly (and talked of it so tact¬ 
fully!) God only knows: He evidently created you U) ilo 
suc!\ things 1 I never heard of the MacQueen case before^ 
but I’ve known of plenty of others. When the ordinary 
American hears of them, Instead of the idealist within him 
beginning to “sec red” with the higher indignation, instcail 
of the spirit of English history growing alive in liis l>rcast, 
he begins to pooh-pooh and minimize and tone down the 
tiling, and breed excuses from his general fund of optimism 
and respect for expediency. “It’s probably right enough”; 
“Scoundrelly, as you say,” but understandable, “from the 
point of view of parties interested”— but uudcvstaudaUle 
in onlooking citizens only as a symptom of the moral flabbi¬ 
ness born of the exclusive worship of the bitch-go cl dess 
Success. That — with the squalid cash interpretation put 
on the word success — is our national disease. Hit it hard! 
Your book nius/ have a great effect. Do you remember 
the glorious remarks about success in Chesterton’s “Here¬ 
tics”? You will undoubtedly have written fhc medicinal 
book about America. And what good humor! and what 
tact! Sincerely yours, 

Wm, JaMIvS, 


To Miss Theodora Sedgwick. 

Chocorua, Sept , ij, r^cfi. 

Dear Theodora, — Here we are in this sweet delicate 
little place, after a pretty agitated summer, and the quiet 
seems very nice. Likewise the stillness. I have thought 
often of you, and almost written; but there never seemed 


□y cne i.aKe, ana nc coia me your improvement naa neeii 
continuous and great, which I heartily hope has really been 
the case. I don’t see why it should not have been the case, 
under such delightful conditions. What good things friends 
are! And what better tiling than lend it, can one do with 
one’s house? I was struck by Henry Higginson’s high level 
of mental tension, so to call it, which made him talk inces¬ 
santly and passionately about one subject after another, 
never running dry, and reminding me more of myself when 
I was twenty years old. It isn’t so much a man’s eminence 
of elementary faculties that pulls him through. They may 
be rare, and he do nothing. It is the steam pressure to 
the square inch behind that moves the machine. 'I'he 
amount of that is what makes the great difference between 
us. Henry has it high. Previous to seeing him I had spent 
ten clays in beautiful Keene Valley, dividing them between 
the two ends. The St. Hubert’s end is, I verily believe, 
one of the most beautiful things in this beautiful world — 
too dissimilar to anything in Europe to be compared there¬ 
with, and consecpiently able to stand on its merits all alone. 
But the great [forest] fire of four years ago came to the very 
edge of wiping It out! And any year it may go. 

I also had a delightful week all alone on the Maine Coast, 
among tlie islands. 

Back here, one is oppressed by sadness at the amount of 
work waiting to be done on the place and no one to be hired 
to do it. The entire meaning and essence of “land” is 
something to be worked over — even if it be only a wood- 
lot, it must be kept trimmed and cleaned. And for one 
who can work and who /ikes work with his arms and hands, 


afflicts my ownership of this place. With Canibi-idgo ns 
headquarters for August, and a little lot of land there, I 
think I could almost be ready to give up this place, and trust 
to the luck of hotels, and other opportunities of vustieutinn 
without responsibility. But perhaps we can get this place 
[taken care of?] some day! 

I don’t know how much you read. I’ve taken great 
pleasure this summer in Biclshowski's “Life of Goethe” 
(a wonderful piece of art) and in BirukofF’s “Lifeof'Folstoy.’* 

Alice is very well and happy in the stillness here. Idly 
Hunter is coming this evening, tomorrow the Meninums 
for a day, and then Mrs. Hodder til! the end of the inontli. 

Faithful love from both of us, dear Theodora, Ymir 
affectionate 

W. J. 


To his V>dughter, 


CAMnamaE, ^an. ao, 1907, Tj.is I'.m. 


SwEF/r Peglein, — Just before tea! and your Graiulatn, 
Mar, and I going to hear the Revd. Percy Grant in the 
College chapel just after. We are getting to be grc.ir 
church-goers. ’T will have to be Crothers next. He, sweet 
man, is staying with the Brookses. After him, the Chris¬ 
tian Science Church, and after that the deluge! 

I have spent all day preparing next Tuesday’s lecture, 
which is my last before a class in Harvard University, so 
help me God amen! I am almost (ijrnui at so much free, 
dom. 'Phree quarters of an hour ago Aleck and I went A»r 
a walk in Somerville; warm, young moon, bare trees, clear¬ 
ing in the west, stars out, old-fashioned streets, not s<»rdi(l 


lour Mar win nave toia you that, alter these weeks of per¬ 
sistent labor, culminating in New York, I am going to take 
sanctuary on Saturday the 2nd of Feb. in your arms <at 
Ikyn Muwr. I do not want, wish, or desire to “talk” to 
the crowd, but your mother pushing so, if you and the 
philosophy club also pull, I mean pull hardy Jimmy ' will 
try to articulate something not too technical. But it will 
have to be, if ever, on that Saturday night. It will also 
have to be very short; and the less of a “reception,” the 
better, after it. 

Your two last letters were tiptop. I never seen such 
ff'owthl 

I go to N. Y., to be at the Harvard Club, on Monday 
the 28th. Kiihnemann left yesterday. A most clear man. 
Your loving 

Dad. 

To Henry James and IVHU am James y Jr, 

Cambridge, 14, 1907, 

Dear Brother and Son, —I dare say that you will be 
together in Paris when you get this, but 1 address it to 
I.amb House all the same. You twain are more "blessed” 
than I, in the way of correspondence this winter, for you 
give more than you receive, Bill’s letters being as remark¬ 
able for wit and humor as Henry’s are for copiousness, 
considering that the market value of what he either writes 
or types is so many shillings a word. When I write other 
things, I find it almost impossible to write letters. 1 ’ve 
been at it stlddyy however, for three days, since my return 

* As to “Jimmy,” vide vol. i. p. 301 supra. 




clangorj disorder, and permanent earthquake conditions. 
But this time, installed as I was at the Harvard Club 
(44th St.) in the centre of the cyclone, I caught the pv\lsc 
of the machine, took up the rhythm, and vibrated mit, and 
found it simply magnificent. I’m surprised at you, Henry, 
not having been more enthusiastic, but perhaps that su¬ 
perbly powerful and beautiful subway was not opened when 
you were there. It is an entirely new New York, in soul as 
well as in body, from the old one, which looks like a village 
in retrospect. The courage, the heaven-scaling audacity 
of it all, and the lightness withal, as if there was noth tug 
that was not easy, and the great pulses and bounds of prog¬ 
ress, so many in directions all simultaneous that the okirdi- 
nation is indefinitely future, give a kind esl drnmmi}ig back¬ 
ground of life that I never felt before. I *m sure that once 
in that movement, and at home, all other places would 
seem insipid. I observe that your book,—“The American 
Scene,”—dear H., is just out, I must get it and devour 
again the chapters relative to New York. On my last 
night, I dined with Norman Hapgood, along with men who 
were successfully and happily in the vibration. H, and Iris 
most winning-faced young partner, Collier, Jerome, lYter 
Dunne, F. M. Colby, and Mark Twain. (The latter, poor 
man, is only good for monologue, in his old age, or for dia¬ 
logue at best, but he’s a dear little genius all the same.) I 
got such an impression of easy efficiency in the midst of llicir 
bewildering conditions of speed and complexity of adjust¬ 
ment. Jerome, particularly, with the world’s eyes on his 
court-room, in the very crux of the Thaw trial, as if he luul 
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going lower, and 149th, with Columbia University at ti6th 
as my chief relay station, the magnificent space-devouring 
Subway roaring me back and forth, lecturing to a thousand 
daily,' and having four separate dinners at the Columbia 
Faculty Club, where colleagues severally compassed me 
about, many of them being old students of mine, wagged 
their tongues at me and made me explain.* It was cer¬ 
tainly the high tide of my existence, so far as energizing and 
being recogniz.ed"’ were concerned, but I took it all very 
“easy” and am hardly a bit tired. Total abstinence from 
every stimulant whatever is the one condition of living at 
a rapid pace. I am now going whack at the writing of the 
rest of the lectures, which will be more original and (I believe) 
important than my previous works. . . . 


To Moorfield Storey. 

Cambridge, Feb , ai, 1907, 

Dear Moorfield, — Your letter of three weeks ago has 
inadvertently lain unnoticed—^ not because it didn’t do 

• CJ. pp. 16, 17, nncl Clio supra. 

’ Dr. Miller writes; “'riicse four evenings nt t]»c I'flculty Club were singulnrly 
interesting ocensions. One wn.s a meeting of the Pliilosophicnl Club of New York, 
whose members, ,ibout n ilozen in number, were of different institutions. 7 ’he 
others were impromptu meetings nrrnngcd either by members of the Depnrt- 
mcnl of I’liilosophy at Columbia or a wi<ler group. At one of them Mr. James 
sat in n litcr.al circle of cimirs, witli professors of Biology, Mathematics, etc., as 
well as Philosophy, and answered in a particularly frletidly and charming way 
the frank objections of a group that were by no means all opponents. At the close, 
when he was thanketl for his patience, he remarked in his humorously tiisclnim- 
ing manner that he was not occustnmed to he taken so seriously. I4ivately he 
rem.irlced liow pleasantly such an unaffected, easy meeting contrasted with a 
certain formal and august dinner club, the exaggerated amusement of the diners 
at each other’s jukes, etc," 


by the way, does n’t take place till the end of the >'ear, • 
the papers have railroaded me out too soon.^ Rut 1 con* 
fess that the thought is sweet to me of being able to hcaf 
the College bell ring without any tendency to “move" in 
consequence, and of seeing the last Thursday in vSeptcml^c^ 
go by, and remaining in the country careless of what be¬ 
comes of its youth. It’s the harness and the hours that urtj 
so galling! I expect to shed truths in dazzling profusion uj> 
the world for many years. 

As for you, retire too! Cet you, Eliot, Roosevelt and me, 
first relax; then take to landscape painting, which ha j a 
very soothing effect; then write out all the truth.s whicii n 
long life of intimacy with mankind has recommemlrvl lo 
each of us as most useful. I think we can use the chb 
of ovn- energies best in that way. I’m sure that con¬ 
tributions would be the most useful of all. Affectionately 
yours, 

Wm. Jamt.s. 


To Theodore Flournoy^ 

CAMuamoE, hdav. ifi, ■7. 

Df.ar Flournov, — Your dilectissime letter of the ifiili 
arrived this morning and I must scribble a word of reply. 
That’s the way to write to a man! Caress him! flatter hinO. 
tell him that all Switzerland is hanging on his lips! Vu j 
have made me really happy for at least twenty-four lumrd 

‘His resignation did not t.akeeffect until tlic end of the Academic )C.ir, nlth • 
his lay meeting with the class to which he was giving a ”half-course/'otttirrc ) 41 
the mid-year. 
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talk about yoarsctj*' Reverdin has told me of the success 
of your lectures on pragmatism, and if you have been com¬ 
muning in spirit with me this winter, so have I with you. 
I have grown more and more deeply into pragmatism, and 
I rejoice immensely to hear you say, "je m’y sens tout 
gagne.” It is absolutely the only philosophy with no hum¬ 
bug in It, and I am certain that it \s yoio' philosophy. Have 
you read Papinl’s article in the February “Leonardo”? 
That seems to me really splendid. You say that my ideas 
have formed the real coilre de ralHment of the pragmatist 
tendencies. To me it is the youthful and crnpanache Papini 
who has best put himself at the centre of equilibrium whence 
all the motor tendencies start. He (and Schiller) has given 
me great confidence and courage. I shall dedicate my book, 
however, to the memory of J, S. Mill. 

I hope that you are careful to distinguish in my own work 
between the pragmatism and the “radical empiricism” 
(Conception cle Conscience,^ etc.) which to my own mind 
have Jio necessary connexion with each other. My first 
proofs came in this morning, along with your letter, and 
the little book ought to be out by the first of June. You 
shall have a very early copy. It is exceedingly untech- 
nical, and I can’t help suspecting that it will make a real im¬ 
pression. Munster berg, who hitherto has been rather pooh- 
poohing my thought, now, after reading the lecture on truth 
which I sent you a while ago, says I seem to be igno¬ 
rant that Kant ever wrote, Kant having already said all 

Notion de Conscience,'* Archives de Psychologies vol. v, No. 17, June, 
1905. Later included in Essays in Radical Ernpiricist/j, 



you would. If you would translate my lectures, what could 
make me happier? But, as I said apropos of the “Varies 
ties/’ I hate to think of you doing that drudgery when 
you might be formulating your own Ideas. But, in one 
way or the other, I hope you will join in the great strategic 
combination against the forces of rationalism and bad nb. 
stractionism! A good coup de collier all round, and I verily 
believe that a new philosophic movement will begin. . . . 

1 thank you for your congratulations on my retlrcmcat. 
It makes me very happy. A professor has two functions: 
(i) to be learned and distribute bibliographical iiifornm- 
tion; (2) to communicate truth. The ist function is ihc 
essential one, officially considered. The 2nd is tlie only one 
1 care for. Hitherto I have always felt like a humbug as a 
professor, for I am weak in the first requirement. Now I 
can live for the second with a free conscience. I envy you 
now at the Italian Lakes! But good-bye! 1 have already 
written you a long letter, though 1 only 7 neant to write n 
line! Love to you all from 

W, J, 


To Charles A. Strong. 

CAMnRiDcc, Apr. 9, 1907. 

Dear Strong, — Your tightly woven little letter reached 
me this a.m., just as I was about writing to you to find out 
how you are. Your long silence had made me apprehensive 
about your condition, and this news cheers me up very 
much. Rome is great; and I like to think of you tlicrc; 
if I spend another winter in Europe, it shall be mainly in 



ings against my superstitious tendencies, for such I suppose 
they are,— this is the second heavy one I remember,— 
touch me, but not in the prophetic way, for they don’t 
weaken my trust in the healthiness of my own attitude, 
which in part (I fancy) is less remote from your own than 
you suppose. For instance, my “God of things as they 
are,” being part of a pluralistic system, is responsible for 
only such of them as he knows enough and has enough power 
to have accomplished. For the rest he is identical with your 
"ideal” God. The "omniscient” and "omnipotent” God 
of theology I regard as a disease of the philosophy-shop. 
But, having thrown away so much of the philosophy-shop, 
you may ask me why I don’t throw away the whole? That 
would mean too strong a negative will-to-belicve for me. 
It would mean a dogmatic disbelief in any extant conscious¬ 
ness higher than that of the "normal” human mind; and 
this in the teeth of the extraordinary vivacity of mati*s 
psychological commerce with something Ideal that Jeels as 
if it were also actual (I have no such commerce — 1 wish I 
had, but I can’t close my eyes to its vitality in others); 
and in the teeth of such analogies as Fechner uses to show 
that there may be other-consciousness than man’s. If 
other, then why not higher and bigger? Why may we not 
be in the univei'se as our dogs and cats are in our drawing- 
rooms and libraries? It *s a will-to-believe on both sides: 
1 am perfectly willing that others should disbelieve: why 
should you not be tolerantly interested in the spectacle of 
my belief? What harm does the little residuum or germ of 
actuality tliat I leave in God do? If ideal, why (except on 










It is a quite unnecessarily heroic form of resignation aiul 
sour grapes. Ideals ought to aim at the transformation of 
reality — no less! When you defer to what you suppose a 
certain authority in scientists as confirming these negations, 
I am surprised. Of all insuflicient authorities as to the 
total nature of reality, give me the “scientists/’ from Miiii- 
sterberg up, or down. Their interests are most incomplete 
and their professional conceit and bigotry immense. I 
know no narrower sect or club, in spite of their excellent 
authority in the lines of fact they have explored, and their 
splendid achievement there. Their only authority at large 
is for method —and the pragmatic method completes aiul 
enlarges them there. When you shall have read my whole 
set of lectures (now with the printer, to be out by June 1st) 
I doubt whether you will find any great harm in the God I 
patronize — the poor thiiig is so largely an ideal possibility. 
Meanwhile I take delight, or shall take delight, in any 
efforts you may make to negate all superhuman conscious¬ 
ness, for only by these counter-attempts can a finally satis¬ 
factory modus vivendi be reached. I don’t feel sure that 
T know just what you mean by “freedom,”— but no matter. 
Mave you read in Schiller’s new Studies in Humanism what 
seem to me two excellent chapters, one on “Freedom,” ami 
the other on the “making of reality”? . . . 

To F. C. 5 . Schiller. 

Camiiiudoe, dpr. 19, 1907. 

Dear Schii.ler, — Two letters and a card from you within 
ten days is pretty good. I have been in New York for a 
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dislike “pragmatism/’ but it seems to have the interna- 
itonal right of way at present. Let’s both go ahead — God 
will know his own! 

When your book first came I lent it to my student Kallen 
(who was writing a thesis on the subject), thereby losing it 
for three weeks. Then the grippe, and my own proofs 
followed, along with much other business, so that I ’vc only 
read about a quarter of i t even now. The essays on l^'reedom 
and the Making of Reality seem to be written with .my own 
heart’s blood — it’s startling that two people should be 
found to think so exactly alike. A great argument for the 
truth of what they say, too! I find that my own chapter 
on Truth printed in the J. of P, already," convinces no one 
as yet, not even my most ghichgesimuen ci'onies. It will 
have to be worked in by much future labor, for I know that 
I sec all round the subject and they don’t, and I think that 
the theory of truth is the key to all the rest of our positions. 

You ask what I am going to “reply” to Bradley. Hut 
why need one reply to everything and everybody? B.’s 
article is constructive rather than polemic, is evidently 
sincere, softens much of his old outline, is difficult to read, 
and ought, I should think, to be left to its own destiny. 
How sweetly, by the way, he feels towards me as compared 
with you! All because you have been too bumptious. I 
confess I think that your gaudium cerlaminis injures your 
influence. JVe ’ve got a thing big enough to set forth now 
affirmatively, and I think tliat readers generally liate minute 
polemics and recriminations. All polemic of ours should, 

‘“Pragmatism’s Conception of 'IVutK,** Included in Selected Essayi and 
Retiletos, 




as spectral and they on us as trashy — irredeemably UotUl 
As far as the rising generation goes, why not simply express 
ourselves positively, and trust that the truer view (luietty 
will displace the other. Here again “God will know his 
own.*' False views don’t need much direct refutation ■— 
they get superseded, and I feel absolutely certaiji of the 
supersessive power of pragmato-humanism, if persuasively 
enough set forth. . . , The world is wide enough to liarhor 
various ways of thinking, and the present Bradley’s units 
of mental operation are so diverse from ours that the labor 
of reckoning over from one set of terms to the other dues n’t 
bring reward enough to pay for it. Of course his way of 
treating “truth” as an entity trying all the while to identify 
herself with reality, while realiry*is equally trying to identify 
herself with the more ideal entity truth, isn’t false. It’s 
one way, very remote and allegorical, of stating the facts, 
and it “agrees” with a good deal of reality, but it has so 
little pragmatic value that its tottering form can be left for 
time to deal with. The good it does him is small, for it 
leaves him in this queer, surly, grumbling state about ihc 
best that can be done by it for philosophy. His great vice 
seems to me his perversity in logical activities, his had 
reasonings. I vote to go on, from now on, not trying lo 
keep account of the relations of his with our system. He 
can’t be influencing disciples, being him.self nowadays so 
difficult. And once for all, there will be minds who c/omet 
help regarding our growing universe as sheer trashy nieia- 
physically considered. Yours ever, 

\V. j. 
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have already performed so great a public service, that any¬ 
one may now see that in 1907 the time had come to employ 
such instrumentalities in improving the care of the Insane. 
Bat when Mr. Beers, just out of an asylum himself, ap¬ 
peared with the manuscript of his own story in his hands, 
it was not so clear that these agencies were needed, nor yet 
evident to anyone that he was a person who could bring 
about their organization. 

James's own opinion as to the treatment of the insane is 
not in the least overstated in the following letter. He rec¬ 
ognized the genuineness of Mr. Beers’s personal experience 
and its value for propaganda, and he immediately helped 
to get it published. From his first acquaintance with Mr. 
Beers, he gave time, counsel, and money to further the 
organization of the Mental Hygiene Committee; and he 
even departed, in its interest, from his fixed policy of “keep¬ 
ing out of Committees and Societies.” He lived long enough 
to know that the movement had begun to gather mo¬ 
mentum; and he drew great satisfaction from the knowledge. 

To Clifford PF'. Beers. 

CAMniuDCE, Apr. ai, T907, 

Deaii Mr. Beers, — You ask for my opinion as to the 
advisability and feasibility of a National Society, such as 
you propose, for the improvement of conditions among the 
insane. 

I have never ceased to believe that such improvement is 
one of the most “crying” needs of civilization; and the 
functions of such a Society seem to me to be well drawn up 



I have to confess to being myself a very impractical man, 
with no experience whatever in the details, difficulties, etc., 
of philanthropic or charity organization, so my opinion as 
to the Jensibility of your plan is worth nothing, and is nn* 
decided. Of course the first consideration is to get your 
money, the second, your Secretary and Trustees. All that 
I wish to bear witness to is the great need of a National 
Society such as you describe, or failing that, of a State 
Society somewhere that might serve as a model in otlicr 
States. 

Nowhere is there massed together as much suflcring as in 
the asyUnns. Nowhere is there so much sodden routine, 
and fatalistic insensibility in those who have to treat it. 
Nowhere is an ideal treatment more costly. 7 Tc oOicials 
in charge grow resigned to the conditions under which they 
have to labor. They cannot plead their cause as an auxil¬ 
iary organization can plead it for them. Public opinion is 
too giad to remain ignorant. As mediator between ofiicinis, 
patients, and the public conscience, a society sucli as you 
sketch is absolutely required, and the sooner it gets under 
way the better." Sincerely yours, 

William Ja.mks. 


At the date of the next letter William James, Jr., was 
studying painting in Paris. 

‘The r.tor/ of the Cominittce for Meiit.'il Hygiene is intcrcstirtgly toKi in Pjr< 
V of tlic 4th Edition of C. W. Ikers’s /f Mind that Found Itself, Sever.! I fee- 
ters fioii! James nre iticorporntetl in the story. Fide pp. jjy and J jo; nh'i (i;i 
3 ^ 0 . 351 . 



you keep showering the most masterly and charming epistles 
upon all of us in turn, including the fair Rosamund.' Be 
sure they are appreciated! Your Ma and I dined last 
night at Ellen and Lou lie Hooper’s to meet Rosalind Huide- 
koper and her swain. Loiilie had heard from Bancel [La 
Farge] of your getting a “mention”—if for the model, 
I’m not surprised; if for the composition, I’m im¬ 
mensely pleased. Of course you ’ll tell us of it! We ’ve 
had a very raw cold April, and today it’s blowing great 
guns from all quarters of the sky, preparatory to clearing 
from the N.W., 1 think. We are rooting up the entire lawn 
to a depth of i8 inches to try to regenerate it. Four diggers 
and two carts have been at it for a week, with your mother, 
bareheaded and cloaked, and ruddy-cheeked, sticking to 
them like a burr. She does n’t handle pick or shovel, but 
she stands there all day long in a way it would do your heart 
good to see; and so democratic and hearty withal that I’m 
sure they like it, though working under such a great task¬ 
master’s eye deprives them of those intervals of stolen 
leisure so dear to “workers” of every description. She 
makes it up to them by inviting them to an afternoon tea 
daily, with piles of cake and doughnuts. I fancy they like 
her well. 

We *vc let Chocorua to the Goldmarks. Aleck took his 
April recess along with his schoolmate Henderson and 
Gerald Thayer, partly on the summit, partly around the 
base, of Monadnock. The weather was fiercely wintry, 
and your mother and 1 said “poor blind little Aleck — he’s 
got to learn thru experience.” [She said “through”!] 

* Mrs. James’s niece, RosamuneJ Gregor, ngc 6, 


were tracked and arrested by the posse, and had a paragraph 
in the Boston “Globe” about the robbery. As the thing 
involved an ascent of Monadnock after dark, with their 
packs, in deep snow, a day and a night there in snowstorm, 
a i6-miie walk and out of bed till 2 a.m. the night of the 
burglary, a “lying low” indoors all the next day at the 
Hendersons’ empty house, three in a bed and the jiolicc 
waking them at dawn, I ventured to suggest a doubt as to 
whether the Thayer household were the greatest victims of 
the illustrious practical joke. “What,” cries Aleck, start¬ 
ing to his feet, “nine men with revolvers and guns around 
your bed, and a revolver pointed close to your car as you 
wake — don’t you calHhat a success, I should like to know?” 
The 'rom Sawyer phase of evolution is immortal! Gerald, 
who is staying with us now, is really a splendid fellow. I'm 
so glad he’s taken to Aleck, who now is aflame with plans 
for being an artist. I wish he might — it would certainly 
suit his temperament better than “business.”. 

There *s the lunch bell. 

1 have got my “Pragmatism” proofs all corrected. The 
most important thing i Ve written yet, and bound, I am 
sure, to stir up a lot of attention. But I’m dog-tired; ami, 
in order to escape the social engagements that at this time 
of year grow more frequent than ever, I ’m going oO’ on 
Friday (this is Wednesday) to the country somewhere for 
ten days. If only there might be warm weather! VYc ’ve 
just backed out from a dinner to William Leonard Darwin 
and Ids wife, and the Geo. Hodgeses, etc. W. T. Stead 
spent three hours here on Sunday and lectured in the Union 
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Mary Salter is with us. Margaret and Rosamund just 
arrived at 107. No news elsel Yours, 


W. J. 


To Henry James. 

Salisbury, Conk., May 4, 1907. 

Dkarest H.— ... I’ve been so overwhelmed with work, 
and the mountain of the Unread has piled up so, that only 
in these days here have I really been able to settle down to 
your “American Scene,” which in its peculiar way seems 
to me supremely great. You know how opposed your whole 
“third manner” of execution is to the literary ideals which 
animate my crude and Orson-like breast, mine being to say 
a thing in one sentence as straight and explicit as it can be 
made, and then to drop it forever; yours being to avoid 
naming it straight, but by dint of breathing and sighing all 
round and round it, to arouse in the reader who may have 
had a similar perception already (Heaven help him if he 
has n’t!) the illusion of a solid object, made (like the “ghost” 
at the Polytechnic) wholly out of Impalpable materials, air, 
and the prismatic Interferences of light, ingeniously focused 
by mirrors upon empty space. But you do it, that’s the 
queerness! And the complication of innuendo and asso¬ 
ciative reference on the enormous scale to which you give 
way to it does so hiild out the matter for the reader that 
the result is to solidify, by the mere hulk of the process, 
the like perception from which he has to start. As air, by 
dint of its volume, will weigh like a corporeal body; so his 
own poor little initial perception, swathed in this gigantic 


this crowded and hurried reading age, pages that reciiiirc 
such close attention remain unread and neglected. You 
can’t skip a word if you arc to get the effect, and 19 out of 
no w'orthy readers grow intolerant. The method seems 
perverse: “Say it oitty for God’s sake,” they cry, “anil have 
done with it.” And so I say now, give us one thing in ymir 
older directer manner, just to show that, in spite of your 
paradoxical success in this unheard-of method, you am smU 
write according to accepted canons. Give us that interlude; 
and then continue like the “curiosity of literature” which 
you have become. For gleams and innuendoes and felicitous 
verbal insinuations you are unapproachable, but the cove of 
literature is solid. Give it to us oiicc again! The bare per¬ 
fume of things will not support existence, and the effect of 
solidity you reach is hut perfume and simulacrum. 

For God’s sake don’t answer these remarks, which (as 
Uncle Howard used to say of Father’s writings) arc but the 
peristaltic belchlngs of my own crabbed organism, h’or one 
thing, your account of America is largely one of its omis¬ 
sions, silences, vacancies. You work them up like .si^lids, 
for those readers who already germinally perceive them 
(to others you are totally incomprehensible), I said to 
myself over and over in reading: “How much greater the 
triumph, if instead of dwelling thus only upon America's 
vacuities, he could make positive suggestion of what in 
"Europe’ or Asia may exist to (ill them.” That would he 
nutritious to so many American readers whose souls arc 
only too ready to leap to suggestion, but who are now hk) 
inexperienced to know what is meant by the conliast-clVect 


geograpnic term j’.urope. Dut oi course anyr.ning ot 
that kind is excessively difficult; and you wil! probably say 
that you are supplying it all along by your novels. Well, 
the verve and animal spirits with which you can keep your 
method going, first on one place then on another, through 
all those tightly printed pages is something marvelous; and 
there are pages surely doomed to be immortal, those on the 
“drummers," e.g,^ at the beginning of “Florida." They are 
in the best sense Rabelaisian. 

Rut a truce, a truce! I had no idea, when I sat down, 
of pouring such a bath of my own subjectivity over you. 
Forgive! forgive! and don’t reply, don’t at any rate in the 
sense of defending yourself, but only in that of attacking 
me^ if you feel so minded. I have just finished the proofs of 
a little book called “Pragmatism" which even you may 
enjoy reading. It is a very “sincere" and, from the point 
of view of ordinary philosophy-professorial manners, a very 
unconventional utterance, not particularly original at any 
one point, yet, in the midst of the literature of the way of 
thinking which it represents, with just that amount of 
squeak or shrillness in the voice that enables one book to 
leUy when otliers don’t, to supersede its brethren, and be 
treated later as “representative." I shouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if ten years hence it should be rated as “epoch- 
making," for of the definitive triumph of that genera! way 
of thinking I can entertain no doubt whatever —T believe 
it to be something quite like the protest ant reformation, 

You can’t tell how happy I am at having thrown off 
the nightmare of my “professorship." As a “professor" I 
always felt myself a sham, with its chief duties of being a 


instead of for truth accommodated to the most imheanUof 
requirements set by others. . . . Your affectionate 

W. J. 

This letter appears never to have been answered, although 
Henry James wrote on May 31, 1907: "You shall have* 
after a little more patience, a reply to your so rich and 
luminous reflections on my book — a reply almost as in¬ 
teresting as, and far more illuminating than, your letter 
itself.*' 

To F. C, S, Schiller. 

Cambridge, May i8> 1907, 

. . . One word about the said proof [of your arlicle). 
It convinces me that you ought to be an academic per.sonagc, 
a "professor.” For thirty-five years I have been suiVcritig 
from the exigencies of being one, the pretension and tlic 
duty, namely, of meeting the mental needs and difficulties 
of other persons, needs that I could n’t possibly imagine and 
difficulties that I couldn’t possibly understand; and now 
that i have shuffled off the professorial coil, the sense of 
freedom that comes to me is as surprising as it is cxtiuisitc. 
I wake up every morning with it. What! not to have to 
accommodate myself to this mass of alien and recalcitrant 
humanity, not to think under resistance, not to have to 
square myself with others at every step I make — hurrah! 
it is too good to be true. To be alone with truth and CmhU 
Es isi nicht 2u glaubenl What a future! What a vision of 
ease! But here you arc loving it and courting it imncccs- 



alone, oo lew people wouici nna tnesc last statements or 
his seductive enough to build them into their own thought. 
But you, for the pure pleasure of the operation, chase him 
up and down his windings, flog him into and out of his 
corners, stop him and cross-reference him and counter on 
him, as if required to do so by your office. It makes very 
difficult reading, it obliges one to re-read Bradley, and I 
don’t believe there are three persons living who will take 
it in with the pains required to estimate its value. B. him¬ 
self will very likely not read it with any care. It is subtle 
and clear, like everything you write, but it is too minute. 
And where a few broad comments would have sufficed, it is 
too complex, and too much like a criminal conviction In 
tone and temper. Leave liim in his dimklem Drange — he is 
drifting in the right direction evidently, and when a certain 
amount of positive construction on our side has been added, 
he will say that that was what he had meant all along — and 
the world will be the better for containing so much difficult 
polemic reading the less. 

I admit that your remarks are penetrating, and let air 
into the joints of the subject; but 1 respectfully submit that 
they are not allied Jor in the interests of the filial triumph 
of truth. That will come by the way of displacement of 
error, quite effortlessly. I can’t help suspecting that you 
unduly magnify the influence of Bradleyan Absolutism on 
the undergraduate mind. Taylor is the only fruit so far — 
at least within my purview. One practical point; I don’t 
quite like your first paragraph, and wonder if it be too late 
to have the references to me at least expunged. I can’t 
recognize the truth of the ten-years’ change of opinion about 







article is too ironical not to seem a little “nasty” to some 
readers; therefore out with it, if it be not too late. 

See how different our methods are! All that Humanism 
needs now is to make applications of itself to special prob¬ 
lems. Get a school of youngsters at work. Refutations 
of error should be left to the rationalists alone. They me 
a stock function of that school. . . . 

I’m fearfully tiredy but expect the summer to get me right 
again. Aftcctionately thine, 

W. J. 
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1907"1909 

The Last Period {III) — Hibhert Lectures in Oxford — 
The Hodgson Report 

The story of the remaining years is written so fully in the 
letters themselves as to require little explanation. 

Angina pectoris and such minor ailments as arc only too 
likely to afflict a man of sixty-five years and impaired con¬ 
stitution interrupted the progress of reading and writing 
more and more. Physical exertion, particularly that in¬ 
volved in talking long to many people, now brought on pain 
and difficulty in breathing. But James still carried himself 
erect, still walked with a light step, and until a few weeks 
before his death wore the appearance of a much younger and 
stronger man than he really was. None but those near to 
him realized how often he was in discomfort or pain, or how 
constantly he was using himself to the limit of his endurance. 
He bore his ills without complaint and ordinarily without 
mention; although he finally made up his mind to try to 
discourage the appeals and requests of all sorts that still 
harassed him, by proclaiming the fact that he was an invalid. 
As his power of work became more and more reduced, frus¬ 
trations became harder to bear, and the sense that they were 
unavoidable oppressed him. When an invitation to deliver 
a course of lectures on thcHibbert Foundation at Manchester 
College, Oxford, arrived, he was torn between an impulse to 
clutch at this engagement as a means of hastening the 
writing-out of certain material that was in his mind, and 







successfully. 

I» proportion as the number of hours a day that lie cuu'j 
spend on literary work and professional reading dccr<..ucJ, 
James’s general reading increased again. He began for »li: 
first time to browse in military biographies, and couuiKtKvJ 
to collect material for a study which he sometimes 
of as a Psychology of Jingoism,” sometimes as a "Varictifj 
of Military Experience,” What such a work would 
been, had he ever completed it, it is impossilile lo tell- It 
was never more than a rather .vague project, turned m oc¬ 
casionally as a diversion. But it is safe to reckon that 0\i) 
remarkable papers — the “Energies of Men” (%s*rittca ia 
1906) and the “Moral Equivalent of War” (writlc-t ia 
1909) —would have appeared to be related to this study 
That it would not have been a utopian flight in the <l rcc- 
tion of pacifism need hardly be said. However la* 
have described it, James was not disposed to underi>tt- 
mate tlie “fighting instinct.” He saw it as a persistent and 
highly irirltable force, underlying the society of all th: 
dominant races; and he advocated internatlomd ourta 
reduction of armaments, and any other measures that niit'ht 
prevent appeals to the war-waging passion ns comnicuilaMc 
devices for getting along without arousing it. 

“The fatalistic view of the war-function is to me inn- 
sense, for I know that war-making is due to definite iiuutvcj 
and subject to prudential checks and reasonable critiemn*, 
jvist like any other form of enterprise. , . . All these hclicE 
of mine put me squarely into the anti-militarist party. Ihjl 
I do not believe that peace either ought to be or will lie jn..'- 


seems we itiusu sciu suujecc ouiseives collectively 

to those severities which answer to our real position upon 
this only partly hospitable globe. We must make new 
energies and hardihoods continue the manliness to which the 
military mind so faithfully clings. Martial virtues must 
be the enduring cement; intrepidity, contempt of softness, 
surrender of private interest, obedience to command, must 
still remain the rock upon which states are built — unless, 
indeed, we wish for dangerous reactions against common¬ 
wealths fit only for contempt, and liable to invite attack 
whenever a centre of crystallization for military-minded 
enterprise gets formed anywhere in their neighborhood.” * 
Any utterances about war, arbitration, and disarmament, 
are now likely to have their original meaning distorted by 
reason of what may justly be called the present fevered 
state of public opinion on such questions. It should be 
clear that the foregoing sentences were not directed to any 
particular question of domestic or foreign policy. They 
were part of a broad picture of the fighting instinct, and 
led up to a suggestion for diverting it into non-destructive 
channels. As to particular instances, circumstances were 
always to be reckoned with. James believed in organizing 
and strengthening the machinery of arbitration, but did not 
think that the day for universal arbitration had yet come. 
Hesaw a danger in military establishments, went so far — 
in the presence of the “jingoism” aroused by Cleveland’s 
Venezuela message — as to urge opposition to any increase 
of the American army and navy, encouraged peacc-societics, 
and was willing to challenge attention by calling himself a 

*AfeworiffS and Siudies^ pp. a86 el si<{. 
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be Divine justice upon her for keeping up the Tommy 
Atkins recruiting system when the others have compulsory 
service.*' 

In the case of one undertaking, which was much too 
troublesome to be reckoned as a diversion, he let himself be 
drawn away from his metaphysical work. He had taken 
no active part in the work of the Society for Psychical Re¬ 
search since 1896. In December, 1905, Richard Hodgson, 
the secretary of the American Branch, had died suddenly, 
and almost immediately thereafter Mrs. Piper, the medium 
whose trances Hodgson had spent years in studying, had 
purported to give communications from Hodgson’s departed 
spirit. In 1909 James made a report to the S. P. R. on 
'‘Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson control.” The full report will be 
found in its Proceedings for 1909,^ and the concluding pages, 
in which James stated, more analytically than elsewhere, 
the hypotheses which the phenomena suggested to him, 

’The re.ider need hardly be reminded that new meanings and associations h.ivc 
attached thcmsclvea to this word ir» particular. 

’ Talks to TeacherSt p. 265. 

» Proceedings of (English) S. P. R.,vol. xxih, pp. 1-131. Also, Proc. American 
S. P. R., vol, m, p. 470, 





Piper has supernormal knowledge in her trances; but 
whether it comes from “ tapping the minds” of living people, 
or from some common cosmic reservoir of memories, or 
from surviving “spirits” of the departed, is a question im¬ 
possible for me to answer just now to my own satisfaction. 
The spirit-theory is undoubtedly not only the most natural, 
but the simplest, and I have great respect for Hodgson’s 
and Hyslop’s arguments when they adopt it. At the same 
time the electric current called bcltej has not yet closed in 
my mind. 

Whatever the explanation be, traiice-mediumship is an 
excessively complex phenomenon, in which many concurrent 
factors are engaged. That is why interpretation is so hard. 

Make any use, public or private, that you like of this. 

In great haste, yours, 

Wm. James. 

The next letter should be understood as referring to the 
abandonment of an excursion to Lake Champlain with 
Henry L. Hlgginson. The celebration alluded to in the 
last part of the letter had been arranged by the Cambridge 
Historical Society m honor of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Louis Agassiz. 



again; tor say what they will ol Alters l^chwache and resig¬ 
nation to decay, and entbehren sollst du^ solhi entbehreu^ it 
means only sour grapes, and the insides of one always want 
to be doing the free and active things. However, a river 
can still be lively in a shrunken bed, and we must not pay 
too much attention to the difference of level. If you should 
summon me again this summer, I can probably respoad. I 
shall be here for a fortnight, then back to Cambridge agalei 
for a short time. 

1 thought the Agassiz celebration went off very nicely in¬ 
deed, did n*t you? — John Gray’s part in it being of course 

the best. X-was heavy, but respectable, and the heavy 

respectable ought to be one ingredient in anything of the 
kind. But how well Shalcr would have done that part of 
the job had he been there! Love to both of you! 

W. J. 


To PF. Cameron Forbes, 

Chocorua, June ; i, 1907. 

Dear Cameron Forbes, — Your letter from Baguio of 
the i8th of April touches me by its genuine friendliness, 
and is a tremendous temptation. Why am I not tea years 
younger? Even now I hesitate to say no, and the only 
reason why I don t say yes, with a roar, is that certain rather 


less impractical kind of an anti-imperialist than you have 
supposed me to be. I think that the manner in which the 
McKinley administration railroaded the country into its 
policy of conquest was abominable, and the way the country 
pucked up its ancient soul at the first touch of temptation, 
and followed, was sickening. But with the establishment 
of the civil cominissioii McKinley did wliat he could to 
redeem things and now what the Islands want is conti- 
NUITV or ADMJNiSTRATfON to form new habits that may to 
some degree be hoped to last when wc, as controllers, are 
gone, Whrn? that is tlie question. And much difference 
of opinion may be fair as to the answer. That we can’t 
stay forever seems to follow from the fact that the educated 
Philippinos dift'er from all previous colonials in having been 
inoculated before our occupation with the ideas of the Krench 
Revolution; and that is a virus to which history shows as 
yet no anti-toxine. As I am at present influenced, I think 
that the U. S. ought to solemnly proclaim a date for our 
going (or at least for a plebiscitum as to whether we should 
go) and stand by all the risks. Sofne date, rather than in¬ 
definitely drift. And shape the whole interval towards 
securing things in view of the change. As to this, I may 
be wrong, and am always willing to be convinced. I wish 



to you. Some one of your circle may find entertainment 
In it. 

To F. C, S, Schiller. 

[Post-card] 

Chocorua, June 13, 1907. 

Yours of the 17th ult. received and highly appreciated. 
I’m glad you relish my book so well. You go on playing 
the Boreas and 1 shedding the sunbeams, and between us 
we’ll get the cloak off the philosophic traveler! But have 
you read Bergson’s new book? ‘ It seems to me that noth¬ 
ing is important in comparison with that divine apparition. 
All our positions, real time, a growing world, asserted magis¬ 
terially, and the beast intellectualism killed absolutely cleaclf 
The whole flowed round by a style incomparable as it seems 
to me. Read it, and digest it if you can. Much of it I 
can’t yet assimilate. [A^o signature.^ 

To Henri Bergson, 

Chocorua, June 13, 1907. 

0 my Bergson, you are a magician, and your book is a 
marvel, a real wonder in the history of philosophy, makii^g, 

‘ L'Evolution Crfatrice, 
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stand out at right angles, but invariably simplify the thought 
find help to pour It along! Oh, indeed you are a magician! 
And if your next book proves to be as great an advance on 
this one as this is on its two predecessors, your name will 
surely go down as one of the great creative names in 
philosophy. 

'rherc! have I praised you enough? What every genuine 
philosopher (every genuine man, in fact) craves most is 
praise — although the philosophers generally call it ''rec¬ 
ognition”! if you want still more praise, let me know, and 
I will send it, for my features have been on a broad smile 
from the first page to the last, at the chain of felicities that 
never stopped. I feel rejuvenated. 

As to the content of it, I am not in a mood at present to 
make any definite reaction. There is so much that is ab¬ 
solutely new that it will take a long time for your contem¬ 
poraries to assimilate it, and I imagine that much of the 
development of detail will have to be performed by younger 
men whom your ideas will stimulate to coruscate in man- 
nei’S unexpected by yourself. I'o me at present the vita) 
achievement of the book is that it inflicts an irrecoverable 
death-wound upon Intellectual ism. It can never resusci¬ 
tate I But It will die hard, for all the inertia of the past is 
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of the wider use made of the principle in the book. ^ ou 
will be receiving my own little “pragmatism” book .simul¬ 
taneously with this letter. How jejune and incon.sidcrai>lc 
it seems in comparison with your great system! Ihit U' in 
so congruent with parts of your system, fits so well iiU<» 
interstices thereof, that you will easily understand why I 
am so enthusiastic. I feel that at bottom we ai'C HglitiUH 
the same fight, you a commander, I in the ranks. I 
position we are rescuing is “Tychism” and a really growing 
world. Rut whereas 1 have hitherto found no better way 
of defending Tychism than by affirming the spontaneous 
addition of discrete elements of being (or their subtractii>n)> 
thereby playing the game with intellectualist weapons, you 
set things straight at a single stroke by your funclanieiUiil 
conception of the continuously creative nature of reality. 
1 think that one of your happiest strokes is your rcfUiclion 
of “finality,” as usually taken, to its status alongside uf 
efficient causality, as the twin-daughters of intellectiiaiisii). 
But this vaguer and truer finality restored to its rights will 
be a difficult thing to give content to. Aitogetlicr youi* 
reality lurks so in the background, in this book, that I 
wondering whether you couldnU give it any more develop- 
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manding that your theories have to be attended to im¬ 
mediately. I feci very much in the dark still about the 
relations of the progressive to the regressive movement, 
and this great precipitate of nature subject to static cate¬ 
gories. With a frank pluralism of l/eings endowed with 
vital impulses you can get oppositions and compromises 
easily enough, and a stagnant deposit; but after my one 
reading I don’t exactly “catch on” to the way in which 
the continuum of reality resists itself so as to have to 
act, etc., etc. 

The only part of the work which I felt like positively 
criticising was the discussion of the idea of nonentity, which 
seemed to me somewhat overelaboratcd, and yet did n’t 
leave me with a sense that the last word had been said on the 
subject. But all these things must be very slowly digested 
by me. I can see that, when the tide turns in your favor, 
many previous tendencies in philosophy will start up, cry¬ 
ing “This is nothing but what we have contended for 
all along.’’ Schopenhauer’s blind will, Hartmann’s uncon¬ 
scious, Fichte’s aboriginal freedom (reedited at Harvard in 
the most “unreal” possible way by Munsterberg) will all 
be claimants for priority. But no matter — all the better 
if you are in some ancient lines of tendency. Mysticism 




To T. S. Perry. 

Silver Lake, N.H., Jufje 24, 1907. 

Dear Thos., — Yours of the nth is at hand, true plii- 
losopher that you are. No one but one bawn & bred in 
the philosophic briar-patch could appreciate Uergson as 
you doj without in the least understanding him. I am ii» 
an identical predicament. This last of his is the eihifjcsf 
book that has appeared in my life-time, and (unless I am 
the falsest prophet) it is destined to rank with the greatest 
works of all time. The style of it is as wonderfvil as the 
matter. By all means send it to Chas. Peirce, but address 
him Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 1 am sending you my 
“Pragmatism,” which Bergson’s work makes seem like 
small potatoes enough. 

Are you going to Russia to take Stolypin’s place? or to 
head the Revolution? I would I were at Giverny to talk 
metaphysics with you, and enjoy a country where I am not 
responsible for the droughts and the garden. Plave been 
here two weeks at Chocorua, getting our place ready for a 
tenant. 

Affectionate regards to you all. 


W. J. 
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proof of that paper, still thinks that I deny the existence of 
realities outside of the thinker; and [R. R.] Perry, who seems 
to me to have written far and away the most important criti¬ 
cal remarks on Pragmatism (possibly the only important 
ones), accused Pragmatists (though he does n't name me) of 
ignoring or denying that the real object plays any part in 
deciding what ideas arc true. 1 confess that such misunder¬ 
standings seem to me hardly credible, and cast a "lurid 
light" on the mutual understandings of philosophers gener¬ 
ally. Apparently It all comes from the word Pragmatism — 
and a most unlucky word it may prove to have been. I am 
a natural realist. The world per sc may be likened to a 
cast of beans on a table. By themselves they spell nothing. 
An onlooker may group them as he likes. He may simply 
count them all and map them. He may select groups and 
name these capriciou.sly, or name them to suit certain ex¬ 
trinsic purposes of his. Whatever he does, so long as he 
takes account of them, his account is neither false nor irrel¬ 
evant. If neither, why not call it true? It fits the beans- 
w/wnj-him, and expresses the total fact, of beans-^/«j-him. 
Truth in this total sense is partially ambiguous, then. If 

* "A Word More about Truth," reprinted in Collected Essays and Reoiews. 
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PuTVAM ShaNTV, ' 

Kkene Vallkv, Sept , 14, 1907. I 

Dear Pauline,— ... No “camping” for me this side ; 

the grave! A party of fourteen left here yesterday for 
Panther Gorge, meaning to return by the Range, as they ^ 

call your “summit trail.” Apparently it is easier than 
when on that to me memorable day we took, it, for Charley 1 

Putnam swears he has done it in five and a half liours. I ' 

don’t well understand the difference, except that they tlon t 
reach Haystack over Marcy as we did, and there is now a ; 

good trail. Past and future play such a part in the way ■, 

one feels the present. To these young.sters, as to me long \ 

ago, and to you today, the rapture of the connexion with I 

these hills is partly made of the sense of future power over 
them and their like. That being removed from me, I can 
only mix memories of past power over them with the prc.s> 
cnt. But 1 have always observed a curious fading hi what ' 

Tennyson calls the “passion” of the past. Memonc.s 
awaken little or no sentiment when they are too old; ami 
1 have taken everything here so prosily this summer that 
I find myself wondering whether the time-limit has been 
exceeded, and whether for emotional purpose I am a new 






with the temptation to visit Cameron i*orbcs at Manila; 
but I have put it behind me for this year at least. I think 
1 shall probably give some more lectures (of a much less 
“popular” sort) at Columbia next winter — so you see 
there's life in the old dog yet. Nevertheless, how different 
from the life that courses through your arteries and capil¬ 
laries! Today is the first honestly fine day there has been 
since I arrived here on the and. (They must have been heav¬ 
ily rained on at Panther Gorge yesterday evening.) After 
writing a couple more letters I will take a book and repair 
to “Mosso’s Ledge” for the enjoyment of the prospect. . . . 

To W. Jerusalem (Vienna). 

St. Huuert’s, N.Y. Sept, rj, 1907. 

Dear Professor Jerusalem, — Your letter of the ist 
of September, forwarded from Cambridge, reaches me here 
in the Adirondack Mountains today. I am glad the pub¬ 
lisher is found, and that you are enjoying the drudgery of 
translating [“Pragmatism”]. Also that you find the book 
more and more in agreement with your own philosophy. I 
fear that Its untechnicality of style —or rather its delib¬ 
erate n«//-technicality — will make the German Gelehrtes 
Fuhltkum^ as well as the professors, consider it oberfiach- 

> Learned public. 
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who have taken the Merrimans’ house for the summer, anti 
whither I came the day before yesterday, after closing our 
Chocorua house, and seeing Alice leave for home. Wc liacl 
been there a fortnight, trying to get some work done, ami 
having to do most of It with our own hands, or rather witli 
Alice’s heroic hands, for mine arc worth almost nothing in 
these degenerate days. It is enough to make your heart 
break to see the scarcity of “labor,” and the whole country 
tells the same story. Our future at Chocorua is a some¬ 
what problematic one, though I think we shall manage to 
pass next summer there and get it into better shape for good 
renting, thereafter, at any cost (not the renting but the shap¬ 
ing). After that what / want is a free foot, and the children 
are now not dependent on a family summer any longer. . . . 

I spent the first three weeks of September — warm ones 
— in my beloved and exquisite Keene Valley, where 3 wns 
able to do a good deal of uphill walking, with good rather 
than bad effects, much to my joy. Yesterday I took a three 
hours walk here, three quarters of an hour of it uphill. 1 
have to go alone, and slowly; but it’s none the worse for 
that and makes one feel like old times. I leave this p.m. for 
two more days at Chocorua —at the hotel. The fall is 

’ Superficial stuff. 
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after which I can lie back and write at leisure more routine 
things for the rest of my days. 

The Bryces are wholly unchanged, excellent friends and 
hosts, and I like her as much as him. The trouble with 
him is that his insatiable love of information makes him 
try to pump you ail the time instead of letting you pump 
/i/w, and 1 have let my own tongue wag so, that, when 
gone, I shall feel like a fool, and remember all kinds of things 
that I have forgotten to ask him. I have just been reading 
to Mrs. B., with great gusto on her part and renewed gusto 
on mine, the first few pages of your chapter on Florida in 
“The American Scene.” Kostllch stuft'! I had just been 
reading to myself almost 50 pages of the New England part 
of the book, and fairly melting with delight over the Cho- 
corua portion. Evidently that book will last, and bear 
reading over and over again — a few pages at a time, which 
is the right way for "literature” fitly so called. It all 
makes me wish that we had you here again, and you will 
doubtless soon come. I must n't forget to thank you for 
the gold pencil-case souvenir. 1 have had a plated silver 
one for a year past, now worn through, and experienced 
what a “comfort” they are. Good-bye, and Heaven bless 
you. Your loving 

W. J. 


nell University in the State of New York. Mostly episte¬ 
mological. We are getting to know each other and under¬ 
stand each other better^ and shall do so year by year* 
Everyone cursed my doctrine and Schiller’s about “truth.** 

I think it largely is misunderstanding, but it is also due to 
our having expressed our meaning very lU. The general 
blanket-word pragmatism covers so many different opin¬ 
ions, that it naturally arouses irritation to see it fiourislied 
as a revolutionary flag. I am also partly to blame here; but 
it was taclicnlly wise to use it as a title. Far more persons 
have had their attention attracted, and the result has been 
that everybody has been forced to think. Substantially I 
have nothing to alter in what I have said. . . , 

I have just read the first half of Fechner’s “Zend-Avesta,’* 
a wonderful book, by a wonderful genius. He had his 
vision and he knows how to discuss it, as no one’s vision 
ever was discussed. 

I may tell you in confidence (I don’t talk of it here be¬ 
cause my damned arteries may in the end make me give 
it up — for a year past I have a sort of angina when I make 
efforts) that I have accepted an invitation to give eight 
public lectures at Oxford next May. I was ashamed to 
refuse; but the work of preparing them will be hard (the 
title is “The Present Situation in Philosophy’’^) and they 
doom me to relapse into the “popular lecture” form just 
as I thought I had done with it forever. (What I wishctl 
to write this winter was something ultra dry in form, im¬ 
personal and exact.) I find that my free and easy and per¬ 
sonal way of writing, especially in “Pragmatism,” has 

'The lectures were published as A Pluralistic Vtmerse, 


luippy i>ew I ear to you now, dear Mournoy, and 
loving regards from us all to you all, Yours as ever 

Wm. James. 


To Norman Kemp Smith. 

[Post-card] 

Camriudge, Jan. 31, 1908. 

I have only just “got round” to your singularly solid and 
compact study of Avenarius in “Mind.” I find it clear and 
very clarifying, after the innumerable hours I have spent 
in trying to dishevel him. 1 have read the “Wcltbcgriff” 
three times, and have half expected to have to read both 
books over again to assimilate his immortal message to 
man, of which 1 have hitherto been able to make nothing. 
You set me free! 1 shall not re-read him! but leave him to 
his spiritual dryness and preposterous pedantry. His only 
really original idea seems to be that of the Vitalreihe-i and 
that, so far as 1 can see, is quite false, certainly no improve¬ 
ment on the notion of adaptive reflex actions. 

Wm. James. 


To his Daughter. 

Cambridge, Apr . 2, igo8. 

Darung Peg, — You must have wondered at my silence 
since your dear mother returned. I hoped to write to you 






possible. To bed as soon after 8 as possible — all my <nld 
reading done between 3 and 5 a.m., an hour not favorable 
for letter-writing — so that my necessary business notes 
have to get in just before dinner (as now) or after dinner, 
which I hate and try to avoid. I think I see my way clear 
to go [to Oxford] now, if I don’t get more fatigued than at 
present. Four and a quarter lectures are fully written, and 
the rest are down-hill work, much raw material being ready 
now. * . . 

To Hemy James. 

Cambridge, April 15, lyott. 

Dearest Henry, — Your good letter to Harry lias brought 
news of your play, of which I had only seen an enigmatic 
paragraph in the papers. I’m right glad it is a success, 
and that such good artists as the Robertsons arc in it. I 
hope it will have a first-rate run in London. Your apologies 
for not writing are the most uncalled-for things your 
assiduity and the length of your letters to this family arc a 
standing marvel — especially considering the market-vahte 
of your “copy”! So waste no more in that direction. ”1* Is 
I who should be prostrating myself — silent as I ’vc hecu 
for months in spite of the fact that I hn so soon to dcscciul 
upon you. The fact is I’ve been trying to compose the 
accursed lectures in a state of abominable brain-fatigue * a 
race between myself and time. I Ve got six now duuc 
out of the eight, so I *m safe, but sorry that the infcrital 
nervous condition that with me always accompanies literary 
production must continue at Oxford and add itself to the 


mat tnc opportunity came, incy wui be a gooa tiling to 
have done. Previously, in such states of fatigue, I have had 
a break and got away, but this time no day without its half 
dozen pages *— bur the thing hangs on so long! . . . 

To Henry James. 

R. M. S. IVERNTIA, 

[Arriving at Liverpool), Hpr. 29, 1908. 

Dear H.,— Your letter of the 26th, unstamped or post¬ 
marked, has just been wafted into our lap — I suppose 
mailed under another cover to the agent’s care. 

I’m glad you’re not hurrying from Paris — I feared you 
might be awaiting us in London, and wrote you a letter 
yesterday to the Reform Club, which you will doubtless 
get ere you get this, telling you of our prosperous though 
tedious voyage in good condition. 

We cut out London and go straight to Oxford, via Chester. 
I have been sleeping like a top, and feel in good fighting trim 
again, eager for the scalp of the Absolute. My lectures will 
put his wretched clerical defenders fairly on the defensive. 
They begin on Monday. Since you ’ll have the whole 
months of May and June, if you urge it, to see us, I pray 
you not to hasten back from “gay Paree” for the pur¬ 
pose. . . . Up since two a.m. 

W. J. 


To Miss Pauline Goldmark. 

Patterdale, England, July 2, 1908. 

Your letter, beloved Pauline, greeted me on my arrival 
here three hours ago. . . . How I do wish that I could be in 



soul. I might even learn to speak Italian by conversing 
in that tongue with you. But I fear that you’d find me 
betraying the coldness of my soul by complaining of the 
heat of my body — a most unworthy attitude to strike, 
Dear Paolina, never, never think of whether your body is 
hot or cold^ live in the objective world, above such miserable 
considerations. I have been up here eight days, Alice 
having gone down last Saturday, the 27th, to meet Peggy 
and Harry at London, after only two days of it. After all 
the social and other fever of the past six and a half weeks 
(save for the blessed nine days at Bibury), it looked like tbc 
beginning of a real vacation, and it would be such but for 
the extreme heat, and the accident of one of my recent 
malignant "colds” beginning, I have been riding nlxnit 
on stage-coaches for five days past, but the hills arc tree¬ 
less that one gets little shade, and the sun’s glare is tre¬ 
mendous. It is a lovely country, however, for pedestrian- 
izing in cooler weather. Mountains and valleys compressed 
together as in the Adirondacks, great reaches of pink and 
green hillside and lovely lakes, the higher parts quite fully 
alpine in character but for the fact that no snow mountains 
form the distant background. A strong and noble region, 
well worthy of one’s life-long devotion, if one were a Briton. 
And on the whole, what a magnificent land and race is ibis 
Britain! Every thing about them is of better quality than 
the corresponding thing in the U.S.— with but few cxcciv* 
tions, I imagine. And the equilibrium is so well achieved, 
and the human tone so cheery, blithe and manly i and tlie 
manners so delightfully good. Not one iinwholesQwe-V\<^Wu\^ 
man or woman does one meet here for 250 that one meets 



uur icsjjcLLivc sLiuKcs, wnn:n aucr loou years wjii neip co 
have made the glorious collective resultant. Meanwhile, as 
my brother Henry once wrote, thank God for a world that 
holds so rich an England, so rare an Italy! Alice is entirely 
aiijgegangen in her idealization of it. And truly enough, 
the gardens, the manners, the manliness arc an excuse. 

But profound as is my own moral respect and admiration, 
for a vacation give me the Continentl The civilisation here 
is too heavy, too stodgy^ if one could use so unainiable a 
word. The very stability and good-nature of all things 
(of course we are leaving out the slum-life!) rest on the 
basis of the national stupidity, or rather imintcllcctuality, 
on which as on a safe foundation of non-explosible material, 
the magnificent minds of the 41 ite of the race can coruscjite 
as they will, safely. Not until those weeks at Oxford, and 
these days at Durham, have I had any sense of what a 
part the Church plays in the national life. So massive and 
all-pervasive, so authoritative, and on the whole so decent, 
in spite of the iniquity and farcicality of the whole thing. 
Never were incompatibles so happily yoked together. Talk 
about the genius of Romanism! It’s nothing to the genius 
of Anglicanism, for Catholicism still contains some haggard 
elements, that ally it with the Palestinian desert, whereas 
Anglicanism remains obese and round and comfortable and 
decent with this world’s decencies, without an acute note in 
its whole life or history, in spite of the shrill Jewish words 
on which its ears are fed, and the nitro-glycerine of the 
Gospels and Epistles which has been injected into its veins. 
Strange feat to have achieved! Yet the success is great — 
the whole Church-machine makes for all sorts of graces and 


OOW 1 wiiiji j-uii wen: ucsiuc uic uu iiiia inuiueni.! 

breeze has arisen on the Lake which is spread out before the 
“smoking-room” window at which I write, and is very 
grateful. The lake much resembles Lake George. Your 
ever grateful and loving 

W. J. 


To Charles Rliol Norton. 

Patterdale, England, 'July 6, 1908. 

Dear Charles, — Going to Coniston Lake the other day 
and seeing the moving little Ruskin Museum at Coniston 
(admission a penny) made me think rather vividly of you, 
and make a resolution to write to you on the earliest r)p. 
portunity. It was truly moving to see such a collection of 
R.’s busy handiwork, exquisite and loving, in the way of 
drawing, sketching, engraving and note-taking, and also 
such a varied lot of photographs of him, especially in his 
old age. Glorious old Don Quixote that he was! At 
Durham, where Alice and I spent three and a half delightful 
days at the house of P. B. Jevons, Principal of one of the 
two colleges of which the Lfniversity is composed, I had a 
good deal of talk with the very remarkable octogenarian 
Dean of the Cathedral and Lord of the University, a 
thorough liberal, or rather radical, in his mind, with a voice 
like a bell, and an alertness to match, who had been a 
college friend of Ruskin’s and known him intimately all his 
life, and loved him. He knew not of his correspondence with 
you, of which I have been happy to be able to order Kent of 
Harvard Square to send him a copy. His name is Kitchin. 

The whole scene at Durham was tremendously ini pres- 


of those mediaeval stage-properties and ecclesiastical-prin¬ 
cipality suggestions. Oxford is all spread out in length and 
breadth, Durham concentrated in depth and thickness. 
There is a great deal of flummery about Oxford, but I think 
if I were an Oxonian, in spite of my radicalism generally, I 
might vote against all change there. It is an absolutely 
unique fruit of human endeavor, and like the cathedrals, 
can never to the end of time be reproduced, when the 
conditions that once made it are changed. Let other places 
of learning go in for all the improvements! The world can 
afford to keep her one Oxford unreformed. I know that 
this is a superficial judgment in both ways, for Oxford does 
manage to keep pace with the utilitarian spirit, and at the 
same time preserve lots of her flummery unchanged. On 
the whole it is a thoroughly democratic place, so far as 
aristocracy in the strict sense goes. But I’m out of it, and 
doubt whether I want ever to put foot into It again. . . . 

P^ngland has changed in many respects. The West End 
of London, which used at this season to be so impressive 
from its splendor, is now a mixed and mongrel horde of 
straw hats and cads of every description. Motor-buses 
of the most brutal sort have replaced the old carriages, 
Bond and Regent Streets are cheap-jack shows, everything 
is tumultuous and confused and has run down in quality. 
I have been “motoring” a good deal through this “Lake 
District,” owing to the kindness of some excellent people 
in the hotel, dissenters who rejoice in the name of Squance 
and inhabit the neighborhood of Durham. It is wondrous 
fine, but especially adapted to trampers, which I no longer 
am. Altogether England seems to have got itself into- a 


democratic temper. Everything here seems about twice 
as good as the corresponding thing with us. But I suspect 
wc have the bigger eventual destiny after all; and give us 
a thousand years and wc may catch up in many details. 
I think of you as still at Cambridge, and I do hope that 
physical ills arc bearing on more gently. Lily, too, I hope 
is her well self again. You must n’t think of answering this, 
which is only an ejaculation of friendship — I sh<an be home 
almost before you can get an answer over. Love to all your 
circle, including Theodora, whom I miss greatly. Affec¬ 
tionately yours, 

Wm. James, 


To Hertri Bergson. 

Lamb House, July a8, 1908. 

Dear Bergson, — (can’t we cease “Professor ”-ing each 
other? — that title establishes a “disjunctive relation” 
between man and man, and our relation should be “endos- 
motic” socially as well as intellectually, I think),— 

y^icta est alea^ I am not to go to Switzerland! I find, after 
a week or more here, that the monotony and simplification is 
doing my nervous centres so much good, that my wife has 
decided to go off with our daughter to Geneva, and to leave 
me alone with my brother here, for repairs. It is a great 
disappointment in other ways than in not seeing you, but 
I know that it is best. Perhaps later in the season the 
7 Aisammenkiinjt may take place, for nothing is decided 
beyond the next three weeks. 

Meanwhile let me say how rarely delighted your letter 
made me. There are many points in your philosophy wliich 





prouu. i tim senaing your icicer to strong, partly out ot 
vanity, partly because of your reference to him. It does 
seem to me that philosophy is turning towards a new orien¬ 
tation. Are you a reader of Fechner? I wish that you 
would read his “Zend-Avesta,” which in the second edition 
(1904, I think) is better printed and much easier to read 
than it looks at the first glance. He seems to me of the real 
race of prophets, and I cannot help thinking that you^ in 
particular, if not already acquainted with this book, would 
find it very stimulating and suggestive. His day, I fancy, 
is yet to come. I will write no more now, but merely ex¬ 
press my regret (and hope) and sign myself, yours most 
warmly and sincerely, 

Wm. James. 

The subject of the next letter was a volume of “ Essays 
Philosophical and Psychological, in Honor of William 
James,” * by nineteen contributors, which had been issued 
by Columbia University in the spring of 1908. A note at 
the beginning of the book said; “This volume is intended 
to mark in some degree its authors’ sense of Professor James’s 
memorable services in philosophy and psychology, the vital¬ 
ity he has added to those studies, and the encouragement 
that has flowed from him to colleagues without number. 
Early in 1907, at the invitation of Columbia University, he 
delivered a course of lectures there, and met the members of 
the Philosophical and Psychological Departments on several 
occasions for social discussion. They have an added motive 
for the present work in the recollections of this visit.” 

» New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 


East Hill. My own copy of the Essays in my “honor/' 
which took me by complete surprise on the eve of niy de¬ 
parture, was too handsome to take along, so I have but 
just got round to reading the book, which I find at my 
brother Elenry’s, where I have recently come. It is a 
masterly set of essays of which we may all be promi, dis¬ 
tinguished by good style, direct dealing with the facts, and 
hot running on the trail of truth, regardless of previous con¬ 
ventions and categories. I am sure it hitches the subject 
of epistemology a good day’s journey ahead, and prouil 
indeed am I that it should be dedicated to my memory. 

Your own contribution is to my mind the most xvei^fiiy 
unless perhaps Strong’s should prove to be so. I rejoice 
exceedingly that you sliould have got it out. No one yet 
has succeeded, it seems to me, in jumping into the contic 
of your vision. Once there, all the perspectives arc clear 
and open; and when you or some one else of us shall have 
spoken the exact word that opens the centre to everyone, 
mediating between it and the old categories and prejudices, 
people will wonder that there ever could have been any 
other philosophy. That it is the philosophy of the future, 
I ’ll bet my life. Admiringly and affectionately yours, 

Wm. Jamks, 


To Theodore Flotimoy, 

Lamb House, Rye, Aug , 9, iyo8. 
Dear Ei.ournoy, — I can’t make out from my wife’s 
letters whether she has seen you face to face, or only heard 
accounts of you from Madame Flournoy. She reports you 


J lculcll)cr[^ - I cci'lain))’ shall not. I tloubt whether phllos- 
ojihers will gain so much by talking with each other as 
(uher classes of iichhvtcu do. One needs to fyc<iHCHtcv a 
colleague daily lor a jnonth before one can begin to under¬ 
stand him. It seems to me that the collective life of philos¬ 
ophers is little more than an organization of misunder¬ 
standings. I gave eight lectures at Oxford, but besides 
Schiller iind otte other tutor, only two persons ever woi- 
(inut'd (hem to me, and those were the two heads of Man¬ 
chester College by whom 1 hail been invited. Idiilosopliical 
work it seems to me must go on in silence and in print 
exclusively. 

Vou will have beard (either directly or indirectly) froiii 
my wife of my reasons for not accompanying them to Gen¬ 
eva. I have lieen for more titan three weeks now at my 
Itrollier’.s, and am mticli Ijcttcr for the .simplilieation. I am 
very sorry not to have ntet with you, but I think \ took the 
prudent cour.se in .staying away. 

I have just read Miss joitnson's report in the last S. l^ R, 
“ Ih'oceeding.s,*’ ami a good Iht of the jin^ofs of Piddington’s 
on cro.ss-corresitondences between Mr.s. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, 
and Mr.s. Holland, which i.s to appear in the next number. 
Vou will be nuicli InLercsted, if you can gather the philo- 
.so}>bical energy, to go through .such an amount of tiresome 
derail. It .scents to nte that these reports open a new chap¬ 
ter in the h i.s lory of iiutomati.sm; and Piddington’s and 
Johnson’s ability is of the highest order. If.vidcntly “ autom- 
ati.wm” is a word that covers an extraordinary variety of 
fact. 1 .su)>)tose that you have on the whole been gratificcl 
by the "vindicathm” of P.usapia (Paladino) at the hands of 


we were at Oxford. Don’t take the trouble to write now • 
my wife will bring me all the news of you and your family, 
and will have given you all mine. Love to Madame l»\ and 
all the young ones, too, please. Your ever affectionate 

W. J. 


To Shadworlh H. Hodgson. 

Paignton, S. Devon, Oct. 3, 1908. 

Dear Hoogson, — I have been five months In Lnglniul 
(you have doubtless heard of my lecturing at Oxford) yet 
never given you a sign of life. The reason is that I have 
sedulously kept away from London, which I admire, InU at 
my present time of life abhor, and only touched it two or 
three times for thirty-six hours to help my wife do her 
“shopping” (strange use for an elderly philosopher to he 
put to). The last time I was in London, about a moiuL ago, 

I called at your affectionately remembered No. 45, only to 
find you gone to Yorkshire, as I feared I should. I go hack 
in an hour, en route for Liverpool, whence, with wife and 
daughter, I sail for Boston in the Saxonia. T am literally 
enchanted with rural England, yet I doubt whether I ever 
return. I never had a fair chance of getting acqimiiiltsl 
with the country here, and if I were a stout pedestrian, which 
I no longer am, I think I should frequent this land every 
summer. But in my decrepitude I must make the best f»f 
the more effortless relations which I enjoy with nauire in 
my own country. I have seen many philosophers, at 
Oxford, especially, and James Ward at Cambridge; but, 
apart from very few conversations, did n’t get at close 



understanding in philosophy seems infinite, and grows dis¬ 
couraging. Schiller of course, and his pragmatic friend Cap¬ 
tain Knox, James Ward, and McDougall, stand out as the 
most satisfactory talkers. Rut there is too much fencing and 
scoring of points’^ at Oxford to make construction active. 

Good-bye! dear Hodgson, and pray think of me with a 
little of the affection and Intcllectuai interest with which I 
always think of you. My Oxford lectures won't appear till 
next April. Don’t read the extracts which the “Hibbert 
Journal” is publishing. They are torn out of their natural 
setting. I have, as you probably know, ceased teaching and 
am enjoying a Carnegie pension. Yours ever fondly, 

Wm. James. 


To Theodore Flournoy. 

London', Oct. 4, rgo8. 

Dear Flournoy, — I got your delightful letter duly two 
weeks ago, or more. I always have a bad conscience on 
receiving a letter from you, because I feel as if I forced you 
to write it, and I know too well by your own confessions (as 
well as by my own far less extreme experience of reluctance 
to write) what a nuisance and an effort letters are apt to 
be. But no matter! this letter of yours was a good one 
indeed. . . . 

Wc sail from Liverpool the day after tomorrow, and to¬ 
morrow will be a busy day winding up our affairs and mak¬ 
ing some last purchases of small things. Alice has an in¬ 
satiable desire (as Mrs. Flournoy may have noticed at 
Geneva) to increase her possessions, whilst I, like an Amer¬ 
ican Tolstoy, wish to diminish them. The most convenient 



we were at Oxford. Don’t take the trouble to write now— 
my wife will bring me all the news of you and your family, 
and will have given you all mine. Love to Madame F, and 
all the young ones, too, please. Your ever affectionate 

W. J. 


To Shadworlh H. Hodgson. 

Paignton, S. Devon, Oct. 3, 1908. 

Dear Hodgson, — I have been five months in England 
(you have doubtless heard of my lecturing at Oxford) yet 
never given you a sign of life. The reason is that I have 
sedulously kept away from London, which J admire, but at 
my present time of life abhor, and only touched it two or 
three times for thirty-six hours to help my wife do her 
“shopping” (strange use for an elderly philosopher to be 
put to). The last time I was in London, about a month ago, 

I called at your affectionately remembered No. 45, only to 
find you gone to Yorkshire, as I feared I should, I go back 
in an hour, en route for Liverpool, whence, with wife and 
daughter, I sail for Boston in the Saxonia. I am Utcially 
enchanted with rural England, yet I doubt whether I ever 
return. I never had a fair chance of getting acquainted 
with the country here, and if I were a stout pedestrian, which 
I no longer am, I think I should frequent this land every 
summer. But in my decrepitude I must make the best of 
the more effortless relations which I enjoy with nature in 
my own country. I have seen many philosophers, at 
Oxford, especially, and James Ward at Cambridge; but, 
apart from very few conversations, did n’t get at close 
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also Schiller’s friend, Capt. Knox, who, retired liikjii <hi 
army, lives at Gninclelwald, and is an extrcin<*ly ,i‘ »'•* 
mind, and fine character, I should think. Me is a iniliiaii 
“Pragmatist.” Before that I spent three day.s ai I 
bridge, where again I saw James Ward intiinau-ly. 
prophesy that if he gets his health again ... he will 
also a militant pluralist of soine sort. I think ho \n\'> \^nrkt* 
out his original monistic-theistic vein and is stooriug rUtaiKh 
towards a “critical point” where the umbrella ^^ill 
inside out, and not go back. 1 hope sol \ made ilu' nt 
quaintance of Boutroux here last week. Mo camr i*i th 
“Moral Education Congress” where he made a vriy im 
address. I find him very simpafico. 

But the best of all these meetings has been oiu* •»!' ihr< 
hours this very morning with Bergson, who is lu*ir \ W\' 
ing his relatives. So modest and unpretending a ni.ni. In 
such a genius intellectually! We talked very <*a-.ily l« 
gether, or rather he talked easily, for he talked imnli ni-o 
than 1 did, and although I can’t say that I folhuv ilir ibli 
of his system much more clearly than 1 ditl lu h-jr, \ 
has made some points much plainer. I have lli«' mhmu 
est suspicions that the tendency which he has Uiouplu i 
a focus will end by prevailing, and that the prestun rjwn 


VViiliam Jsimcs and Henry Clement, at the “Putnam Shanty,” 
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mciiiui menu, 


Wm. James. 

If the duty of writing weighs so heavily on you, why 
obey it? Why, for example, write any more reviews? I 
absolutely refuse to, and find that one great alleviation. 

To Ilefiri Bergson. 

London, Oct . 4, 1908. 

Dear Bergson, —My brother was sorry that you 
could n*t come. He wishes me to say that he is returning 
to Rye the day after tomorrow and is so engaged tomorrow 
that he will postpone the pleasure of meeting you to some 
future opportunity. 

I need hardly repeat how much I enjoyed our talk today. 
You must take care of yourself and economize all your 
energies for your own creative work. I want very much 
to see what you will have to say on the Substanzbegrif! 
Why should life be so short? I wish that you and I and 
Strong and Rlournoy and McDougall and Ward could live 
on some rnountain-top for a month, together, and whenever 
we got tired of philosophizing, calm our minds by taking 
refuge in the scenery. 

Always truly yours, 


Wm. James. 



plicity of your statements ought to make us “professionals” 
blush. 1 have been 35 years on the way to similar conclu¬ 
sions— simply because I started as a professional and 
had to debroidller them from all the traditional school rub¬ 
bish. 

The other two books exhibit you in the character of 
the Tolstoy of the English world. A sunny and healthy- 
minded Tolstoy, as he is a pessimistic and morbid-minded 
Wells. Where the “higher synthesis” will be born, who 
shall combine the pair of you, Heaven only knows. But 
you are carrying on the same function, not only in that 
neither of your minds is boxed and boarded up like the 
mind of an ordinary human being, but all the contents down 
to the very bottom come out freely and unreservedly and 
simply, but in that you both have the power of contagious 
speech, and set the similar mood vibrating in the reader. 
Be happy in that such power has been put into your hands! 
This book is worth any 100 volumes on Metaphysics and 
any 200 of Ethics, of the ordinary sort. 

Yours, with friendliest regards to Mrs. Wells, most sin¬ 
cerely, 


Wm. James. 


^ L- - j j ••• 

library, which the blessed hard-coal fire has kept warm all 
night. The night has been still, thermometer ao*", and the 
dawn is breaking In a pure red line behind Grace Norton's 
house, into a sky empty save for a big morning star and 
the crescent of the waning moon. Not a cloud — a true 
American winter effect. But somehow “Ic grand puits dc 
I’aurore” doesn’t appeal to my sense of life, or challenge 
my spirits as formerly. It suggests no more enterprises to 
tile decrepitude of age, which vegetates along, drawing 
interest merely on the investment of its earlier enterprises. 
I'he accursed 'Thoracic symptom" is a killer of enterprise 
with me, and I dare say that it is little better with you. 
But the less said of it the better — it does n’t diminish! 

My time has been consumed by interruptions almost 
totally, until a week ago, when I finally got down seriously 
to work upon my Hodgson report. It means much more 
labor than one would suppose, and very little result. I 
wish that I had never undertaken it. I am sending off a 
preliminary installment of it to be read at the S. P. R. 
meeting in January. That done, the rest will run off easily, 
and in a month I expect to actually begin the "Introduc¬ 
tion to Philosophy," which has been postponed so long, 
and which I hope will add to income for a number of years 
to come. Your Volumes XIII and XIV arrived the other 
day — many thanks. We ’rc .subscribing to two copies of 
the work, sending them as wedding presents. I hope it 
will sell. Very enticing-looking, but I can’t settle down 
to the prefaces as yet, the only thing I have been able to 
read lately being Lowes Dickinson's last book, Justice and 
Liberty," which seems to me a decidedly big achievement 


Yveu acar orocner: a merry v^iiriscmas ro you — to you 
bothj I trust, for T fancy Aleck will be with you when this 
arrives — and a happy New Year at its tail! Your loving 

W.J. 

To T. S. Perry. 

Camdridoe, Jmi. CI9, 1909. 

Beloved Thomas, cher maitre et confrere,— Your de¬ 
lightful letter about my Fechner article and about your 
having become a professional philosopher yourself came to 
hand duly, four days ago, and filled the heart of self and 
wife with joy. I always knew you was one, for to be a real 
philosopher all that is necessary is to hate some one elsc’s 
type of thinking, and if that some one else be a represent¬ 
ative of the “classic” type of thought, then one is a prag¬ 
matist and owns the fulness of the truth. Fechner is in¬ 
deed a dear, and I am glad to have introduced, so to speak, 
his speculations to the English world, although the Revd. 
Elwood Worcester has done so in a somewhat more limited 
manner in a recent book of his called “dhe Living Word” 
(Worcester of Emmanuel Church, I mean, whom every¬ 
one has now begun to fall foul of for trying to reanimate 
the Church s healing virtue). Another case of newspaper 
crime! Ihe reporters all got hold of if with their mega- 







Apropos ot pragmatism, a learned Theban named- 

has written a circus-performance of which he Is the clown, 
called “Anti-pragmatisme.” It has so much verve and 
good spirit that I feel like patting him on the back, and 
‘‘sicking him on,” but Lord! what a fool! I think I shall 
leave it unnoticed. I’m tired of reexplaining what is already 
explained to satiety. Let them say, now, for it is their turn, 
what the relation called truth consists in, what it is known as! 

I have had you on my mind ever since Jan. ist, when 
we had our Friday evening Club-dinner, and I was deputed 
to cable you a happy New Year. The next day I could n't 
get to the telegraph office; the day after I said to myself, 
“I’ll save the money, and save him the money, for if he 
gets a cable, he ’ll be sure to cable back; so I’ll write"; the 
following day, I forgot to; the next day I postponed the 
act; so from postponement to postponement, here I am. 
Forgive, forgive! Most affectionate remarks were made 
about you at the dinner, which generally does n’t err by wast¬ 
ing words on absentees, even on those gone to eternity. . . . 

I have just got off my report on the Hodgson control, 
which has stuck to my fingers all this time. It is a hedging 
sort of an affair, and I don’t know what the Perry family 
will think of it. The truth Is that the “case" is a particu¬ 
larly poor one for testing Mrs. Piper’s claim to bring back 





tepuon ana lor me earinquaKC currcspunLicu\,o; i j 
you in clean and intelligent Paris, though our winter is 
treating us very mildly. A lovely sunny day today! 1 a)Vc 
to all of you! Yours fondly, 

W. J. 

The “Charmes reception’’ was a report of the specuhcji 
at the French Academy’s reception of Francis Cluiriues. 
The “Eusapian boom” will have been understood to reivr 
to current discussions of the medium Eusapia Paladiiio. 

The next letter refers to a paper in which both James 
and Miinsterberg had been “attacked” in such a manner 
that Munsterberg proposed to send a protest to the Anicri- 
can Psychological Association. 

To Hu^o Miinsterberg, 

Cambridge, Mar. i6, 1909. 

Dear Munsterberg, — Witmer has sent me the cor/uts 
delicti^ and 1 find myself curiously unmoved. In fad: he 
takes so much trouble over me, and goes at the job with 
such zest that I feel like “sicking him on,” as they say to 
dogs. Perhaps the honor of so many pages devoted to one 



oMerwise would only smile at its extravagance. Besides, 
since these temperamental antipathies exist — why is n‘t it 
healthy that they should express themselves? For my 
part, I feel rather glad than otherwise that psychology is 
so live a subject that psychologists should “go for” each 
other in this way, and I think it all ought to happen inside 
of our Association. We ought to cultivate tough hides 
there, so I hope that you will withdraw the protest. I have 
mentioned it only to Royce, and will mention it to no one 
eUe. I don’t like the notion of Harvard people seeming 
touchy”! Your fellow victim, 

W. J. 


To John Jay Chapinnn. 

Cambridge, Apv^ 30, 1909, 

Dear Jack C., —I ’m not expecting you to read my 
book, but only to “give me a thought” when you look at 
the cover. A certain witness at a poisoning case was asked 
how the corpse looked. ” Pleasant-like and foaming at the 
mouth, was the reply. A good description of you, describ¬ 
ing philosophy, in your letter. All that you say is true, 
and yet the conspiracy has to be carried on by us professors. 
Reality has to be returnedtOy after this long circumbendibus, 
though Gavroche has it already. There are concepts, any- 







Wm. J 


The next post-card was written in acknowledg 
Professor Palmer’s comments on “A Pluralistic Un 

To G. IL Palmer, 

[Post-card] 

Cambridge, May 13, 

“The finest critical mind of our time!” No one 
the honey and the gall as you do! My conceit appr 
the honey— for the gall it makes indulgent allowanc 
inevitable watering of a pair of aged rationalist eye 
effulgent sunrise of a new philosophic day! Thanks! 
for the honey. 


To Theodore Flournoy, 

Chocorua, June 18, 
My DEAR Flournoy, — You must have been wc 
during all these weeks what has been the explanatio 
silence. It has had two simple causes: ist, lazinc 
2nd, uncertainty, until within a couple of days 
whether or not I was myself going to Geneva for t 
versity Jubilee. I have been strongly tempted, n 
by the “doctorate of theology,’’ which you conhc 
told me of (and which would have been a fertile su 
triumph over my dear friend Royce on my part, 
sarcasm on his part about academic distinctions, as 
a diverting episode generally among my friends,— 








w\.iv, iui .tyaiuM, ulc juurucy; so a lew Clays ago 1 
ceased coquetting with the idea of it, and have finally given 
it up. 1 his postpones any possible meeting with you till 
next summer, when I think it pretty certain that Mice and 
I aiul Peggy will go to Europe again, and probably stay 
tliere for two years. . . . 

Wliat with the Jubilee and the Congress, dear Flournoy, 

1 fear that your »)wn summer will not yield much healing 
repo.se. "(Jo througli it like an automaton” is the best 
advice I can give you. 1 find that it is possible, on occa¬ 
sions of great strain, to get relief by ceasing all voluntary 
control. Do nothing, and I find that something will do 
itself! and not so stupidly in the eyes of oiusidcrs as in one’s 
own. C‘hq)ari^de will, I suppose, he the chief executive 
onicer at the C’ongress. It is a pleasure to see how he is 
rising to the top among psychologists, liow large a field he 
covers, iiiul with both originality and “humanity” (in the 
sense of the omission of the superfiuous and technical, and 
preference for the prohal)lc). When will the Germans learn 
that j>art? 1 have just lieen reading Driesch’s Gifford lec¬ 
tures, Volume I i. Very exact and careful, and the work of a 
most powerful intellect. Hut why lug In, as he docs, ail 
that Ivantian apparatus, when the (picstions he treats of arc 
real enough and important enough to he handled directly 
and not smoihered in that opac[ue and artificial veil? I 
find the hook cxiremely suggestive, and should like to be¬ 
lieve in its thesis, hut 1 can't help suspecting that Dricsch 
is unjust lo the possil)ilities of purely mechanical action. 
Candle-namc.s, waterfalls, cildies in streams, to say nothing 
of “vortex atoms,” seem to perpetuate themselves and 



am getting about the “Pluralistic Universe” that that book 
will 1st, be read\ 2nd, be rejected almost unanimously at 
first, and for very diverse reasons; but, 3rd, will continue 
to be bought and referred to, and will end by strongly 
influencing English philosophy. And now, dear Flournoy, 
good-bye! and believe me with sincerest affection for Mrs. 
Flournoy and the young people as well as for yourself, 
yours faithfully, 

Wm. James, 


To Miss Theodora Sedgwick, 

Chocorua, July 12, 1909. 

Dear Theodora, — We got your letter a week ago, and 
were very glad to hear of your prosperous installation, and 
good impressions of the place. I am sorry that Harry 
could n't go to sec you the first Sunday, but hope, if he 
did n’t go for yesterday, that he will do so yet. When your 
social circle gets established, and routine life set up, I am 
sure that you will like Newport very much. As for ourselves, 
the place is only just beginning to smooth out. The instru¬ 
ments of labor had well-nigh all disappeared, and had to 
come piecemeal, each forty-eight hours after being ordered, 
so wc have been using the cow as a lawn-mower, silver knives 



nn)s<|uu()cs 111 tnc wtKuls nither than rcniatn to shirk my 
rcsponsihilitios in full view of them. VVe have hired a little 
mare, fearless of automobiles, we get our mail daily, we had 
comptuiy to dinner yesterday, relatives of Alice, the children 
will he here hy the middle of the week, the woods arc deli¬ 
ciously fragrunt, and the weather, so far, cool — in fact wc 
are hiiouhtul and the regular summer ecjuilibrium will soon 
set in. The place is both pathetic and irresistible; I want 
to .sell it, Alice wam.s to enlarge if — wc shall end by doing 
neither, but discuss it toithc end of our days. 

( have just reati Sluder’s autobiography, and it has fairly 
liauiited me with the overilowlng impression of his myriad- 
minded character, h’ull of excesses as he was, due to his 
intense vivacity, impulsiveness, and imaginativeness, his 
centre of gravity was absolutely steady, and I knew no man 
whose sense of the larger relation of things was alway.s so 
true aiul riglu. Of all the miiuls I have known, his leaves the 
largc.st impre.s.sion, and 1 mi.s.s him more than I have missed 
anyone before. You ought to read the book, especially the 
autobiographic half, (/otui-bye, dear'riicodora. Alice joins 
her love to mine, and 1 am, as ever, yours alfcctionatcly, 

Wm. Jami-.s. 

To h\ a. .V. ,SV/;/7/tr. 

CtiocoiajA, 14, 1909. 

Dkar Scnii.i.i'ii,— . , . 1 got the other day a very candid 
Icfter from A. S. Ih'inglc-l^atiison, about jny “Pluralistic 
Universe,” in wliich be said: “It is supremely dinicult to 
accc\U the conclusion of an actually growing universe, an 
actual aildition to the sum of being or (if that expression 


To Theodore Flournoy. 

Chocorua, Sept. 28, 1909. 

Dear 1 'lournov, — Wc had fondly hoped that before 
now you might both, accepting my half-invitation, half- 
suggestion, be with us in this uncared-for-nature, so different 
from Switzerland, and you getting strengthened and re¬ 
freshed by the change. Dieu dispose^ indeed! The fact 
that is never entered into our imagination! I give up all 
hope of you this year, unless it be for Cambridge, where, 
however, the conditions of repose will be less favorable for 
you. ... I am myself going down to Cambridge on the 
fifth of October for two days of “inauguration” ceremonies 
of our new president, Lawrence Lowell. . . . There are so 
many rival universities in our country that advantage has 
to be taken of such changes to make the newspaper talk, 
and keep the name of Harvard in the public ear, so the 
occasion is to be almost as elaborate as a “Jubilee”; but I 
shall keep as much out of it as is officially possible, and 
come back to Chocorua on the 8th, to stay as late into 
October as we can, though probably not later than the 20th, 
after which the Cambridge winter will begin. It has n’t 
gone well with my health this summer, and beyond a little 




Carrington, an expert in medium’s tricks, and author of a 
book on the same, who, together with Fielding and Bagally, 
also experts, formed the Committee of the London S. P. R., 
who saw her at Naples. . . . After Courtier’s report on 
Eiisapia, I don’t think any “investigation” here will be 
worth much “scientifically” — the only advantage of her 
coming may possibly be to get some scientific men to believe 
that there is really a problem. Two other cases have been 
reported to me lately, which arc worth looking up, and I 
shall hope to do so. 

How much your interests and mine keep step with each 
other, dear Flournoy. “Functional psychology,” and the 
twilight region that surrounds the clearly lighted centre of 
experience! Speaking of “functional” psychology, Clark 
University, of which Stanley Hall is president, had a little 
international congress the other day in honor of the twentieth 
year of its existence. I went there for one day in order to 
see what Freud was like, and met also Yung of Zurich, who 
professed great esteem for you, and made a very pleasant 
impression. I hope that Freud and his pupils will push their 
ideas to their utmost limits, so that we may learn what they 

‘ “The Confidences of fi Psychicnl Itescnrcher,” reprinted in Mer?iories and 
Studies under cho title “Finnl Impressions of .1 Psychical Researcher." 


To Shadworth //. Hodgson, 

Cambridge, Jan, i, 1910. 

A happy New Year to you, dear Hodgson, and may it 
bring a state of mind more recognizant of truth when you 
see it! Your jocose salutation of my account of truth is 
an epigrammatic commentary on the cross-purposes of 
philosophers, considering that on the very day (yesterday) 
of its reaching me, T had replied to a Belgian student writing 
a thesis on pragmatism, who had asked me to name my 
sources of inspiration, that I could only recognize two, 
Peirce, as quoted, and “S. H. H.” with his method of attack¬ 
ing problems, by asking what their terms arc “Known-as.” 
Unhappy world, where grandfathers can’t recognize their 
own grandchildren! Let us love each other all the same, 
dear Hodgson, though the grandchild be In your eyes a 
“prodigal.” Affectionately yours, 

Wm. James. 

The news of James’s election as HssodS Hr anger of the 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, which had 











of which Mr. Chajiman was to forward his maiuiscript- 
rcvicw was obviously “LcRirc/* and Mr. Chapman’s review 
may he found, not where the next letter but one might lead 
one to seek it, but in the files of the “Hibbert Journal.” 

To John Jay Chapman, 

CAMiiRiDon, Jaa. 30, 1910. 

Dmmi Jack,- ' Invincible epistolary laziness and a con¬ 
science humbled to the dust have conspired to retard this 
letter, (loil sent me straight to you with my story about 

Rergson’s cablegram.the only other person to whom I 

have told it was Uenry Higginson. One of you must have 
put it into the lioston “Journal” of the next day,— you of 
course, to humiliate me still the more,— so now 1 lie in the 
dust, spurning all the decorations and honors under which 
the powers and principalities arc trying to bury me, and 
seeking to manifest the naked truth in my uncomely form. 
Never again, never again! Naked came I into life, and this 
worid’.s vanities are not for me! You, dear Jack, arc the 
only reincarnation of Isaiah and Job, and I praise God that 
he has let me live in your day. Reai values arc known only 
to you! 

As for llergson, 1 think your change of the word “comic” 
into the word “tragic” throughout his book is hnpayabk^ 
and 1 have no doubt it is true. I have only read half of 
him, so don’t know lunv he is coming out. Meanwhile 
.s’ctui me your own foolishness on the same subject, com- 
mcjui me to your liege latly, and believe me, shamefully 
yours, 

W.J. 



Pray patch some kind of a finale to it and send it to the 
“Atlantic”! Yours ever fondly, 

W. J. 

(Mcmbrc dc I’Institut!) 

The “specimen” which was enclosed with the following 
note has been lost. It was perhaps a bit of adulatory verse. 
What is said about “Harris and Shakespeare,” as also in a 
later letter to Mr, T. S. Perry on the same subject, was 
written apropos of a book entitled “The Man Shakespeare, 
His Tragic Life-Story.”’ 

To John Jay Chapjnan. 

CA^fBRIDGE, Feb. 15, 1910. 

Dear Jack, — Just a word to say that it pleases me to 
hear you write this about Harris and Shakespeare. H. is 
surely false in much that he claims; yet ’tis the only way 
in which Shakespeare ought to be handled, so his is the best 
book. The trouble with S. was his intolerable fluency. 
He improvised so easily that it kept down his level. It is 
hard to see how the man that wrote his best things could 
possibly have let himself do ranting bombast and complU 
' By Frank Harris; New York; 1909. 









To Dickinsoii S, Miller. r 

Cambridge, Mnr. 26,1910. 

Dua. 1 .Ym.r study of me arrives! and I have 

nnntinKly turned the pages to find the eulogistic adjectives, 
and find tlicni in such abundance that my head swims. 
Glory to God that I have lived to see this day! to have so 
much said about me, and to be embalmed in literature like 
the great ones of the pastl I did n’t know I was so much, 
wassail these things, and yet, as I read, I see that I was 

To sneak in all dull soberness, dear Miller, it touches me 

^ 1 /inium of me with such patient and loving incuba- 

Thav 1 y penTfive minis over it so far, meaning 

i, almost tmosampltd in nor ['“1''“®,“ “ ^ „ 3 t„lc 
found analysis of an individual mind. I m sorry yo 






volume. 1 can’t easily believe that any will compare with 
yours as a thorough piece of Interpretative work. 

We sail on Tuesday next. My thorax has been going 
the wrong way badly this winter, and I hope that Nauheim 
may patch It up. 

Strength to your elbow! Affectionately and gratefully 
yours, 

Wm. Ja.mes. 













more a I scorn tort. He wished to consult a specialist in 
Paris from whom an acquaintance of his, similarly afflicted, 
had received great benefit. He believed that another 
course of Nauheim baths would be helpful. Last, and not 
least, he wished to be within reach of his brother Henry, 
who was ill and concerning whose condition he was much 
distressed. In reality it was he, not his brother, who al¬ 
ready stood in the shadow of Death’s door. 

Accordingly he sailed for England with Mrs. James, and 
went first to Lamb House. Thence he crossed alone to 
Paris, and thence went on to Nauheim, leaving Mrs. James 
to bring his brother to Nauheim to join him. The Pari¬ 
sian specialist could do nothing but confirm previous diag¬ 
noses. 

Too much “sitting up and talking” with friends in Paris 
exhausted him seriously, and, after leaving Paris, he failed 
for the first time to shake off his fatigue. The immediate 
effect of the Nauheim baths proved to be very debilitating, 
and, again, he failed to rally and improve when he had 
finished them. By July, after trying the air of Lucerne 
and Geneva, only to find that the altitude caused him un¬ 
bearable distress, he despaired of any relief beyond what 
now looked like the incomparable consolations of being at 
rest in his own home. So he turned his face westward. 







as he wanted to. One day before he sailed, his eye had 
been caught by the familiar names and^ as a throng of 
comradely intentions filled his heart, he had had a moment 
of foreboding, and he had let his hand trace the words that 
cried this needless “Forgive me!” and recorded an incom¬ 
municable Farewell. 

To Henry L. Higginson, 

Cambridge, Mar . a8, 1910. 

Beloved Henry,— I had most positive hopes of driving 
in to sec you ere the deep engulfs us, but the press is too great 
here, and it remains impossible. This is just a word to say 
that you are not forgotten, or ever to be forgotten, and that 
(after what Mrs. Hlgginson said) 1 am hoping you may sail 
yourself pretty soon, and have a refreshing time, and cross 
our path. We go straight to Rye, expecting to be in Paris 
for the beginning of April for a week, and then to Nauheim, 
whence Alice, after seeing me safely settled, will probably 
return to Rye for the heft of the summer. It would pay 
you to turn up both there and at Nauheim and see the mode 
of life. 

Hoping you ’ll have a good [Club] dinner Friday night, 
and never need any surgery again, I am ever thine, 

W.J. 







’cd duly i!\c roscii were not clescrml, not at least by 
. I Jjavo about {^iven up all visits to Hoston this winter, 
tile racket has been so incessant in the house, owing to 
gners of late, that we have n’t had the strength to send 
/u\\. I sail on the ayth in tlic Megaiuic, first to see 
i-y, who lias been til, not dangerously, but very miser- 
. Our Harry is with him now. I sliall then go to 
i for ti ecrtaiti niedicti! experiment, and after that 
rt at Nauheim, where they probably will keep tne for 
1 weeks, I hope that I may get home again next fall 
my organism in better shape, and be able to see more 
y friends. 

ter 'rhursdny, wlien the good iJoutrouxs go, I shall try 
rrangc a meeting with you, dear banny. At present 
re “conlemporaries," that bs all, and the one of us who 
mes survivor will have regrets that we were no more! 
hat a lugul>rioii.s ending! With Itive to yottr mother, 
love from Alice, believe me, dearest Kanny, most af- 
matcly yours, 

W.J. 


. 9 . Peny. 

M/iy 22, 1910. 

■lujvr.i) 'riio.s.,-*! have two letters from you — one 
t . . . Harris on Shakesiicarc. AV Harris, I did think 
were a bit supercilious n prioriy but I thought of your 
h ami excused you. Harris Iiiiusclf is horrid, young and 
Much of hi.s talk seems to me absurd, but never- 
ss //<«/ 'i f/w wtty (0 xorife dbont Minkcspearcy and I am 
that, if Shakespeare were a Piper-control, he would 





but even then was controlled by the audience’s needs. A 
cork in the rapids, with no ballast of his own, without re¬ 
ligious or ethical ideals, accepting uncritically every theat¬ 
rical and social convention, he was simply an tcolian harp 
passively resounding to the stage’s call. Was there ever 
an author of such emotional importance whose reaction 
against false conventions of life was such an absolute zero 
as his? I know nothing of the other Elizabethans, but 
could they have been as soulless in this respect? — But 
halte 4 hl or I shall become a Harris myself! , . . With 
love to you all, believe me ever thine, 

W. J. 

Read Daniel Halevy’s exquisitely discreet Vie de 
Nietzsche,” if you have n’t already done so. Do you know 
G. Courtelines’ “Lcs Marionettes de la Vie” (Flammarion)? 
It beats Labiche. 

To Frani^ois Pillon. 

Bao-Nauheim, May as, 1910. 

Mv DEAR PfLLON,— I have been here a week, taking the 
baths for my unfortunate cardiac complications, and shall 
probably stay six weeks longer. I passed through Paris, 
where I spent a week, partly with my friend the philosopher 







iioiij nuisciiliir, iiucllcciual, or .socjnl, anj[l I slioulcl not have 
thought nr all of going tlirougli Paris were it not that I 
wished to ctjnsuit a ecrlaln Dr. Mouiier tliere, wlio is strong 
on arteries, hut who tohl rue that he could do nothing for my 
case. I hope that these haths may arrest the disagreeable 
tendency to pcjoruliou from which 1 have suirercd in the 
)iast year. 'This is why I didn't come to see the dear Pillons; 
a loss for which I felt, and shall always feel, deep regret. 

'The .slgltt of the new “Ann^:e Philosoidiiiiuc" at 15 ou~ 
troux’s showed me how valiant and solid you still are for 
literary work. 1 reatl a mimher of the hook reviews, but 
none of the articles, which seemed uncommonly varied and 
interesting, ^'our short notice of Schiir/’s really bouffon 
hook slujwed me to my regret that even you have not yet 
caught the true inwardness {»f my notion of 'rruth. You 
spcidc as if I allowetl no valcur dc conjtaissdvcc proprcmcnl 
which is a cpiitc fal.se accusation. When an idea 
“works" successfully among nil the other ideas which relate 
to the object of which it is our mental substitute, associat¬ 
ing and comi^aring itself with them hannoniously, the work¬ 
ings are wholly inside of the intellectual world, and the 
idea's value purely intellectual, for the time, at least. 'Phis 
is my doctrine and Schiller’s, hut it scem.s very hard to 
express it so as to get it understood! 



UlU II ICllU) 


Wm. James. 


To Theodore Flournoy. 

Bad-Nauheim, May 29,1910. 

. . . Paris was splendid, but fatiguing. Among other 
things I was introduced to the Academie dcs Sciences 
Morales, of which you may likely have heard that J am now 
an associe etranger (!!). Boutroux says that Renan, when 
he took his seat after being received at the Academic Frati- 
?aise, said: “Qu’on est bien dans 90 fauteull” (it is nothing 
but a cushioned bench with no back!). “ Peut-^tre n’y a-t-il 
que cela de vrai!” Delicious Renanesque remark 1 . . . 

W. J. 

The arrangement by which Mrs. James and Plenry James 
were to have arrived at Nauheim had been upset. The 
two, who were to come from England together, were delayed 
by Henry’s condition; and for a while James was at Nauheim 
alone. 

To his Daughter. 

Bad-Nauhe/ai, May 29, 1910. 

Beloved P^guy, — The very Just thing I want you to 
do is to look in the drawer marked “ Blood” in my tall filing 





at the apparition of a new great writer of English. I want 
Blood himself to get it as a surprise. 

/ got as a surprise your finely typed copy of the rest of 
my MS., the other day. I thank you for it; also for your 
delightful letters. The type-writing seems to set free both 
your and Aleck’s genius more than the pen. (If you need 
a new ribbon it must be got from the agency in Milk St. 
just above Devonshire — but you ’ll find it hard work to get 
it into its place.) You seem to be leading a very handsome 
and domestic life, avoiding social excitements, and hearing 
of them only from the brethren. It is good sometimes to 
face the naked ribs of reality as it reveals Itself in homes. I 
face them here^ with no one but the blackbirds and the trees 
for my companions, save some rather odd Americans at the 
Mittagstisch and Abendessen^ and the good smiling 'Diemt- 
madchen who brings me my breakfast in the morning. . . . 
I went to my bath at 6 o’clock this morning, and had 
the Park all to the blackbirds and myself. This was 
because 1 am expecting a certain Prof. Goldstein from 
Darmstadt to come to see me this morning, and I had to 
get the bath out of the way. He is a powerful young writer, 
and is translating my “Pluralistic Universe.” Rut the 
weather has grown so threatening that I hope now that he 
won’t come till next Sunday. It is a shame to converse 
here and not be in the open air. I would to Heaven thou 


brain for reading, and must write letters to all kinds of people 
every day. A big quarrel is on in Paris between my would- 
be translators and publishers. I wish translators would 
let my books alone — they are written for my own people 
exclusively! You will have received Hewlett’s delightful 
"Halfway House," sent to our steamer by Pauline Gold- 
mark, I think. I have been reading a charmingly discreet 
life of Nietzsche by D. Hal6vy, and have invested In a 
couple more of his (N.’s) books, but have n’t yet begun to 
read them. 1 am half through “Waffen-nieder!" a first-rate 
anti-war novel by Baroness von Suttner. It has been 
translated, and I recommend it as in many ways instruc¬ 
tive. How are Rebecca and Maggie [the cook and house¬ 
maid]? You don’t say how you enjoy ordering the bill of 
fare every day. You can’t vary it properly unless you 
make a list and keep it. A good sweet dish is rothe Grutze^ 
a form of fine sago consolidated by currant-jelly juice, and 
sauced with custard, or, I suppose, cream. 

Well! no more today! Give no end of love to the good 
boys, and to your Grandam, and believe me, ever thy 
affectionate, 

W,J. 








Wiis aaoresc in bridge, iviass., and expected to 
go towards you with a letter In It, long before now. But 
better late than never, so here goes! T came over, as you 
may remember, for the double purpose of seeing my brother 
Henry, who had been having a sort of nervous breakdown, 
and of getting my heart, if possible, tuned up by foreign 
experts. I stayed upwards of a month with Henry, and then 
came hither uber Paris, where I stayed ten days. I have 
been here two and a half weeks, taking the baths, and en¬ 
joying the feeling of the strong, calm, successful, new Ger¬ 
man civilization all about me. Germany is greats and no 
mistake) But what a contrast, in the well-set-up, well- 
groomed, smart-looking German man of today, and his 
rather clumsily drest, dingy, and unworldly-looking father 
of forty years ago! But something of the old GetniilhlkhkeU 
remains, the friendly manners, and the disposition to talk 
with you and take you seriously and to respect the serious 
side of whatever comes along. But I can write you more 
interestingly of physiology than I can of sociology. . . . 
The baths may or may not arrest for a while the downward 
tendency which has been so marked in the past year— but 
at any rate it Is a comfort to know that my sufferings have 
a respectable organic basis, and are not, as so many of my 
friends tell me, due to pure “nervousness.” Dear Henry, 
you see that you are not the only pebble on the beach, or 
toad in the puddle, of senile degeneration! I admit that 
the form of your tragedy beats that of that of most of us; 
but youth’s a stuff that won’t endure, in any one, and to 
have had It, as you and I have had it, is a good deal gained 
anyhow, while to see the daylight still under any conditions 





gloomy moralizing, this, to end an affectionate family letter 
with; but the circumstances seem to justify it, and I know 
that you won’t take it amiss. 

Alice is staying with Henry, but they will both be here in 
a fortnight or less. I find it pretty lonely all by myself, 
and the German language does n’t run as trippingly off the 
tongue as it did forty years ago. Passage back is taken for 
August I'Zth. . . . 

Well, I must stop! Pray give my love to Selma, the 
faithful one. Also to Fanny, Harold, and Friedel. With 
Harold’s engagement you are more and more of a patriarch. 
Heaven keep you, dear Idenry. 

Believe me, ever your affectionately sympathetic old 
friend, 

Wm. James. 


To Francois PUhn. 

Bad-Nauhkim, June 8, 1910. 

My dear Pii.t.oNT,— I have your good letter of the 4th — 
which I finally had to take a magnifying-glass to read (!) — 
and remained full of admiration for the nervous centres 
which, after 80 years of work, could still guide the fingers 
to execute, without slipping or trembling, that masterpiece 
of microscopic calligraphy! Truly your nervous centres arc 
“well preserved” — the optical ones also, in spite of the 
cataracts and loss of accommodation! How proud I should 
be if now, at the comparatively youthful age of 68, I could 
flatter myself with the hope of doing what you have done, 
and living down victoriously twelve more devouring enc- 


.T vwMiuni, ui nil y<jur niiurc writings, i will never 
think the wor.se of you for it. 

What you say of dear Madame Villon awakens in me 
very tlillereiU feelings. She has led, indeed, a life of suf¬ 
fering for many years, and it seems to me a real tragedy 
that .she shouhl now he confined to tlie Jiousc so absolutely. 
If only you might inhabit the country, where, on fine days, 
with no stairs to mount or descend, she could sit with 
flowers iiiul trees arouml herf 'I'he city is not good when 
one is confined to one’s apartment. Pray give Madame 
Pillon my sinccrcst love - 1 never think of her without 

alleclion. I am almost ashamed to accept year after year 
your “Annf:e Philosopliipue,” and to give you so little in 
ref urn for i(. I am expecting my wife and brother to ar¬ 
rive. here from I'.ngland this afternoon, and we shall pro/>- 
ai>}y all return together through Paris, by the middle of 
July. I will then come and sec you, with the wife, so please 
keep the “Ann6e’' till then, and put it into my hands. I 
can rend nothing .serious here- the baths destroy one’s 
Hlrcnglh so. Whether they will do any good to my circula- 
(ory organs remain.s to he seen there is no good cOcct 
percepiihle so far. iielieve me, dear old friend, with every 
message of a (fee lion to you both, yours ever faithfully, 

Wm. Jami:s, 

'rhe letters which follow concern Henry Adams's “I.ettcr 
to American 'reaeber.s," originally printed for private circula¬ 
tion, hut recently puhlished, with a preface by Mr. Hrooks 
Adams, under the title: "'rhe Degradation of Democratic 
Dogma.’’ 


consequences or nis lire oy pointing to tne wit .uiu icuwnug 
he has shown in treating a tragic subject. No^ sir, j^ou 
can’t do it, can’t impress God in that way. So far as our 
scientific conceptions go, it may be admitted that your 
Creator (and mine) started the universe with a certain 
amount of “energy” latent in it, and decreed that every¬ 
thing that should happen thereafter should he a result of 
parts of that energy falling to lower levels; raising other 
parts higher, to be sure, in so doing, but never in equiva¬ 
lent amount, owing to the constant radiation of unrecov¬ 
erable warmth incidental to the process. It is customary 
for gentlemen to pretend to believe one another, and until 
some one hits upon a newer revolutionary concept (which 
may be tomorrow) all physicists must play the game by 
holding religiously to the above doctrine. It involves of 
course the ultimate cessation of all perceptible happening, 
and the end of human history. With this general concep¬ 
tion as sujrounding everything you say in your “letter,” 
no one can find any fault—in the present stage of scien¬ 
tific conventions and fashions. But I protest against your 
interpretation of some of the specifications of the great 
statistical drift downwards of the original high-level energy. 
If, instead of criticizing what you seem to me to say, I 






(jMkts arc tnlcnor. I'lty.sically a dinosaur’s brain may show 
as much in tensity of energy.exchange ns a man’s, but it can 
do inliniicly fewer things, because as a force of detent it can 
only unlock the dinosaur's muscles, while the man’s brain, 
by unlocking far feebler muscles, indirectly can by their 
means issue \iroclamations, write books, describe Chartres 
Chuhedralj etc., and guide the energies of the shrinkingsim 
into channels which never would have been entered other¬ 
wise in short, viokc history, 'I’hcrcforc the man’s brain 
and muscles are, from the point of view of the historian, the 
more important place of energy-exchange, small as this may 
he when measured in absolute physical units.. 

'The “second law*' is wholly irrelevant to “history*' — 
save that it: sets a terminus * • for history is the course of 
things before that terminus, and all that the second law 
says is that, whatever the history, it must invest itself be¬ 
tween that initial maximum and that terminal miniminn of 
diirerence in energy-level. As the great irrigation-reservoir 
empties itself, the whole cpicstion for us is that of the dis¬ 
tribution of its eiVecis, of w///c/i rills to guide it into; and 
the si'/e of the rills lias nothing to do with their significance. 
Human cerebration is the most important rill we know of, 
and both the “capacity*' ami the “intensity" factor thereof 
may lie treated as infinitesimal. Yet the filling of such rills 




exchanges so skillfully canalish that a maximum of happy 
and virtuous consciousness would be the only result. In 
short, the last expiring pulsation of the universe’s life might 
be, “I am so happy and perfect that I can stand it no 
longer.” You don’t believe this and I don’t say I do. But 
I can find nothing in “Energetik” to conflict with its possi¬ 
bility. You seem to me not to discriminate, but to treat 
quantity and distribution of energy as if they fortned one 
question. 

There! that’s pretty good for a brain after i8 Nauheim 
baths — so I won’t write another line, nor ask you to reply 
to me. In case you can’t help doing so, however, I will 
gratify you now by saying that I probably won’t jaw back. 
— It was pleasant at Paris to hear your identically un¬ 
changed and “undegraded” voice after so many years of 
loss of solar energy. Yours ever truly, 

Wm. J.AMES. 


[Post-card] 

Nauheim, June 19, 1910. 

P. S. Another illustration of my meaning: 'I'he clock of 
the universe is running down, and by so doing makes the 
hands move. The energy absorbed by the hands and the 
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[Post-card] 

Co<vsTAA'CE, June 26, (1910]. 

Yours of the 20th, just arriving, pleases me by its docility 
of spirit and passive subjection to philosophic opinion. 
Never, never pretend to an opinion of your own! that way 
lies every annoyance and madness! You tempt me to offer 
you another illustration — that of the hydraulic ram (thrown 
back to me in an exam, as a “hydraulic goat’* by an in¬ 
sufficiently intelligent student). Let this arrangement of 
metal, placed in the course of a brook, symbolize the machine 
of human life. It works, clap, clap, clap, day and night, so 
long as the brook runs a^ ally and no matter how full the 
brook (which symbolizes the descending cosmic energy) may 
be, it works always to the same effect, of raising so many 
kilogrammeters of water. What the value of this work as 
history may be, depends on the uses to which the water is 
put in the house which the ram serves. 

W. J. 

To Benjamin Paul Blood. 

CoNST.ANCE, June 25, 1910. 

Mv DEAR Blood,— About the time you will receive this, 
you will also be surprised by receiving the “Hibbert Journal” 




^ » -w* ^ -ww. A ilJOL Lilt. WUiLUl O l^Lt^l) 

or I would send it to you. He wrote, In accepting the 
article in May, “I have already 40 articles accepted, and 
some of the writers threaten lawsuits for non-publication, 
yet such was the exquisite refreshment Blood's writing 
gave me, under the cataract of sawdust in which editorially 
I live, that I have this day sent the article to the printer. 
Actions speak louder than words! Blood is simply greai^ 
and you are to be thanked for having dug him out. L. P, 
Jacks." Of course I've used you for my own purposes, 
and probably misused you; but I'm sure you will feel more 
pleasure than pain, and perhaps write again in the "Hibbert" 
to set yourself right. You 're sure of being printed, what¬ 
ever you may send. How I wish that I too could write 
poetry, for pluralism is in its Sturm und Drang period, and 
verse is the only way to express certain things. I've just 
been taking the “cure" at Nauheim for my unlucky heart — 
no results so far! 

Sail for home again on August 12th. Address always 
Cambridge, Mass.; things are forwarded. Warm regards, 
fellow pluralist. Yours ever, 

Wm. James. 


'See the footnote on p, 39 supra. 



on the way. It is partly a spasmodic phenomenon I am 
snrcj for the aeration of my tissues, judging by the color of 
my lips, seems to be sufficient. I will leave Geneva now 
witiiout seeing you again — better not come, unless just to 
shake hands with my wife! Through all these years I have 
wished I might live nearer to you and sec more of you and 
exchange more ideas, for we seem two men particularly well 
fnits pour nous comprendre. Particularly, now, as my own 
intellectual house-keeping has seemed on the point of work¬ 
ing out some good results, would it have been good to work 
out the less unworthy parts of it in your cojnpany. But 
that is impossible! — 1 doubt if I ever do any more writing 
of a serious sort; and as I am able to look upon my life 
rather lightly, I can truly say that "I don’t care” — don’t 
care in the least pathetically or tragically, at any rate.— I 
hope that Ragaez will be a success, or at any rate a whole¬ 
some way of passing the month, and that little by little you 
will reach your new equilibrium. Those dear daughters, 
at any rate, are something to live for — to show them Italy 
should be rejuvejiating. I can write no more, my very 
dear old friend, but only ask you to think of me as ever 
lovingly yours, 

W. J. 



m _ 





CO gcc nomei 

A change for the worse occurred within forty-eight hours 
and the true situation became apparent. The effort by 
which he had kept up a certain interest in what was going 
on about him during the last weeks of his journey, and a 
certain semblance of strength, had spent itself. He had 
been clinging to life only in order to get home. 

Death occurred without pain in the early afternoon of 
August 26th. 

His body was taken to Cambridge, where there was a 
funeral service in the College Chapel. After cremation, his 
ashes were placed beside the graves of his parents in the 
Cambridge Cemetery. 


THE END 
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found it possible to comment in detail on tne wo a o, inuiv.uu.uo. 

Three letters have come into the hands of the editor, from which 

extracts may be taken to illustrate'such comments. They were 

written for persons with whom he could communicate only y 

letter, and are extended enough to suggest the om mce comments 

w “c many a student recalls, but of which there is no record. 

The firrL from a letter to a former pupil and refers to work o 

Bertrand Russell and others which the pupil was studying at the 
Beitiand Russeu a nranuscripts that had 

time. The sec submitted to James for 

nXd c^^ =1. They «hibit him. characteristically, as en- 

cotfaglnUhe student to formulate something more positive. 

Jan, 16, 1908, 

Those propositions or mon^^^^^ cut 

Meinongl make the “elusive . | ^ and 

that have no rea P‘-e ba:“"/td;“ active and hypothetic 
beliefs on the othei. Untlv express can all, perfectly well 

truths which they so relations between beliefs 

(so far as I see), be ^ expressly devised for 

and positive realities. ^ P , geem to have the 

quibbling between realities ^ J the other, and he 

objectivity of the he likes, owing to the ambiguity 

who uses them can .. yhat Cesar existed 

of the word that, which is ,, he existed is real, some- 

i, •■true,” sometimes means dre/« honest 

times the 

discussion out of such terms. . • • 

Aug. 15. 

TT read your thesis once through. I 

Dear K-, • * * ‘ It is a big effort, hard to grasp at a 

only finished it yesterday. It is ^ 




cation of form m which our ideas, our critical ideas especially, 
first come to us, and which has, with much rewriting, to be 
straightened out. You were dealing with dialecticians and logic- 
choppers, and you have met them on their own ground with a 
logic-chopping even more diseased than theirs. So far as I can 
see, you have met them, though your own expressions are often 
far from lucid (—result of haste?); but in some cases I doubt 
whether they themselves would think that they were met at all. 

I fear a little that both Bradley and Royce will think that your 
reducliones ad absurdiwi arc too fine spun and ingenious to have 
real force. I'oo complicated, too complicated! is the verdict of 
my horse-like mind on much of this thesis. Your defense will be, 
of course, that it is a thesis, and as sucli, expected to be liarbaric. 
But then I point to the careless, hasty writing of much of it. You 
must simplify yourself, if you hope to have any influence in print. 

'rile writing becomes more careful and the style clearer, the 
moment you tackle Russell in the 6th part. And when you come 
to your own dogmatic statement of your vision of things in the 
last 30 ])ages or so, I think the thesis splendid, prophetic in tone 
and felicitous, often, in expression. 'I’liis is indeed the philo¬ 
sophic de Vavenir^ and a dogmatic expression of it will be far more 
effective than critical demolition of its alternatives. It will 
render that unnecessary if able enough. One will simply Jeel 
them to be diseased. My total impression is that the critter 
K-has a really maguijicent vision of the lay of the land in philos¬ 

ophy,— of the land of bondage, as well as of tliat of promise,— 
but that he has a tremendous lot of work to do yet in the way of 
getting himself into straight and effective literary shape. He has 
elements of extraordinary literary power, but they are buried in 
much sand and shingle. . . . 


May. 26, 190a 

Dear Miss S-, I am a caitiff! I have left your essay on my 

poor self unanswered. ... It is a great compliment to me to be 
taken so philologically and importantly; and I must say that 






abstract elements of a tota P tut is It live 

be inwardly ^ ^ ^method 

criticism of anyone s fVelmnsc/iMunS' reading criti- 

only strengthens the impression I h. , S ^ 

texts leads nowhere, unless you 

vision, by an act of imagination. That, it seems , y 

• '"^r L'uncei [Seven examples are next dealt wi^ in two and 
a half pages of type-writing. J j if „,re a man, I 

. . I have been unpardonably long, ana y ^ 

shOTld assuredly not expect to of hopel- 

write. Being a woman, there i ^ (It ia not for 

which may serve as the ?ons of prolhity!) Now 

the likes of you, however, to ur a ' „ore 

'■' ' rrSiirreh rllLt t:crnigue. may I urge, 
accomplished than myse distress you are in that 

since you have shown them 'to 

difficult art of discumina mg university extant 

each other one by ^ 3 hould cer- 

that would n t giv y pfnrvard — may I urge, 1 say, 

tainly so -ward your J of 

that you should now tu y talents to the 

artificiality “ concreteness? In other words, do some 

study of reality m substitute a 

SvraitemaKr the humanism which I present, as the 






good stead if you would exchange t!ie philological kind of criticism 
for constructive work. I fear however that you won’t — the iron 
may have bitten too deeply into your sou!!! 

Have you seen Knox’s paper on pragmatism in the “Quarterly 
Review” for April — perhaps the deepest-cutting thing yet written 
on the pragmatist side? On the other side read Bertrand Russell’s 
paper in the “Edinburgh Review” just out. A thing after your 
own heart, but ruined in my eyes by the same kind of vicious ab¬ 
stractionism which your thesis shows. It is amusing to see the 
critics of the will to believe furnish sucit exquisite instances of it in 
their own persons. £.^., Russell’s own splendid atheistic-titanic 
confession of faith in that volume of essays on “Ideals of Science 

and of Faith” edited by one Hand. X-, wiiom you quote, 

has recently-worked himself up to the pass of being ordained m 
the Episcopal church. ... I justify them both; for only hy such 
experiments on the part of individuals will social man gain the 
evidence required. They meanwhile seem to think that the only 
“true” position to hold is that everything not imposed upon a 
will-less and non-codperant intellect must count as false — a 
preposterous principle which no human being follows in real life. 

Well! There! that is all! But, dear Madam, I should like to 
know where you come from, who you are, what your present 
“situation” is, etc., etc.— It is natural to have some personal 
curiosity about a lady who has taken sucii an extraordinary amount 
of pains for me! 

Believe me, dear Miss S-, with renewed apologies for the 

extreme tardiness of this acknowledgment, yours with mingled ad¬ 
miration and abhorrence, 


Wm. James. 



Professor R, B. Perry s ‘ Bibliogrnphy” (see below) lists a groat 
number of contributioiis to periodicals, which have never been re¬ 
printed, and includes notes indicative of the matter of each. 

(No attempt lias been made to compile a list of references to 
literature about William James, but the following may be men¬ 
tioned as easily obtainable: IViUtam ^nmes^ by H\fRE 
TKOUx. Paris, 1911. Translation; Longmans,Green & Co., N'ew 
York and T..ondon, 191'i. Tm Pkilosophie de IVilVxam by 

I'JIEODORE F/.ournov. St. Blaise, kji I. Translation; The Phiins- 
op/iy oj JViltimn James. Henry Holt h Co., New York, 1917.) 

Literary Rejiuiins oJ Henry James^ Sr., with an Introduction by 
WiLi.MM James. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &: Co., 1884. 
The Prhuiplcs of Psychology. New York: Henry Holt N Co.; 
London: Macmillan &: Co., 1890. 

Volume I. Scope of Psychology — Functions of the Brain — 
Conditions of Brain Activity — Habit — The Automaton 
Theory — l‘)ie Mind-Stuff Theory ~ Methods and Snares 
of Psychology — Relations of Minds to Other Things-- 
The Stream of Thought— The Consciousness of Self- 
Attention — Conception — Discrimination and Comp.ui- 
son — Association — The Perception of Time — iMcnuiry. 
Volume JJ. Sensation — Imagination — Perception ot '1 liings 
— TItc Perception of Space — I'he Perception of Reality 

_Reasoning — The Production of Movement Instinct 

— The Emotions — Will — Hypnotism — Necessary 1 ruth 

and the Effects of Experience. 

^ Te.'cLDook of Psychology. Briefer Course. New lork; Henry 
Holt 6c Co.; London: Macmillan & Co., 1892. 




Dileinma of Determinism — The Moral Philosopher a 
the Moral Life — Great Men and their Environment 
The Importance of Individuals — On Some Hegelisms 
What Psychical Research has AccoinpUahecl. 

Human Immortality^ Ttvo Supposed Objections to the Doclrr 
London: Constable & Co., also Dent & Sons; Bost< 
Houghton, Mifllin & Co., 1898. 

The Same, A New Edition with Preface in Reply to His Criti 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin &Co., 1899. 

Talks to Teachers on Psychology^ and to Students on Some of Lij 
Ideals. New York: Henry Holt & Co.; London: Lo 
mans, Green Co., 1899. 

Psychology and the Teaching Art — The Stream of C 
sciousness—The Child as a Behaving Organism — Rdu 
tion and Behavior — The Necessity of Reactions — NaJ 
and Acquired Reactions— What the Native Reactions . 
— The Laws of Habit — Association of Ideas —Interest 
Attention — Memory — Acquisition of Ideas — Apperc 
tion — I'he Will. 

Talks to Students: The Gospel of Relaxation — On a C 
tain Blindness in Human Beings — What Makes Life * 
nificaiit? 

The Varieties of Religious Experience. A Study in Human Nati 
The Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion, Edinbui 
1901-1902. New York and London: Longmans, Gree 
Co., 1902, 




Pragmatism and Humanism - Pragmatism ana i«ng on. 

A Pluralistic Universe. Hibbert Lectures at Manchester College. 

New York and London; Longmans, Green & Co., 1909, ^ 

The Types of Philosophic Thinking— Monistic Idealism 
I-IeEel^and his Method - Concerning Fechner —Com- 
pounding of Consciousness — Bergson mid his Critiqiie of 
Wlectualism-The Continuity of Experience - Con- 

e „sYoL _Appendixes; A. The Thing and its Relations. 

The Expei-rence of Activity. C. On the Notion of 

nc MS/rn'r’^Tsequel to ^ew York and 

London; Longmans, GreCT & Cm, 9 
TheFunction^f^inon Knower and 

r 1 The Esse^ice of Humanism-A Word More 
Tml -PiSessor Pratt on Truth-The Pragma- 

about Irutli Misunderstanders-The 

tist ^ord Truth-The Existence of Julius 

r The Absolute and the Strenuous Life-Hebert 

^ri:a7matUm-Abstractionism and ■'Relativismus - 
Two English Critics of Introduction to 

TihtteoX NeTyork and London; Longmans, Green & 

P,7:so;r;anditsCritics-^^^^^^^ 

L^'d fhfMa”;- tSo Problem of Novelty - Novelty and 




Mystic (B. P. Blood). 

Essays in Radical Empiricism. Edited by Ralph Barton Pi:urv. 
New York and I.ondon: Longmans, Green &: Co., 1912. 

Introduction — Does Consciousness Exist? — A World of Pure 
Experience — The Thing .and its Rchitlons—How Two 
Minds can Know One I'hing — The Place of Affcctional 
Facts in a World of Pure li)xpericnce— The Expeu ience of 
Activity — I’lic Essence of Humanism — I.a Notiofi dc Con- 
science —Is Radical Empiricism Solipsistic?—Mr. Pitkin's 
Refutation of Radical Empii lcism — Humanism aiul 'IVuth 
Once More — Absolutism and Empiricism. 

Collected Essays and Reviews. Edited by Ralph Rarton Pf.rrv. 
New York and London: Longmans, Green &: Co., 1920. 

Review of E. Sargent's Planchetle (1869) — Review of G. H. 
Lewes's Problems 0/ Life and Mind (1875) — Review entitled 
“German Pessimism" (1875) — Chauncey Wright (1875) 
— Review of “Bain and I^enouvier" (1876)—Review <)l 
Renan’s Dialogues (1876) — Review of G. FI. Lewes’s 
Physical Basis oj Mind (1877) — Remarks on Spencer’s 
Definition of Mind as Correspondence (1878) — Quel<iuos 
Considerations sur la Methode Subjective (1878)—The 
Sentiment of Rationality (1879) — Review (unsigned) of 
W. K, CIifford’s Lectures and Essays (1879) — Revicw 
of Herbert Spencer’s ^ Ethics (1879) — The Feeling 
of Effort (1880)—The Sense of Dizziness in Deaf Mutes 
(1882) — What is an Emotion? (1884) — Review of 





i. ivuovui,9 y 1 oyo/ in.cvic>y ui 

R. I’lodgson’s // Furlher Record of Observations of Certain 
Phenomena of Trance (1898) — Review of Sturt’s Personal 
Idealism (1903)—The Chicago School (19O4) — l^cview 
of F. C. S. Scliillcr’s Humanism (1904) — Laura Bridg¬ 
man (1904) — G. Papini and the Pragmatist Movement in 
Italy (1906) — The Mad Absolute (1906) — Controversy 
about Truth with John E. Russell (1907) — Report on 
Mrs. Piper’s Hodgson Control; Conclusion (1909) — 
Bradley or Bergson? (1910) — A Suggestion about Mysti¬ 
cism (1910). 

A List of the Published Writings of William James^ with notes, and 
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Abau/it, 1 , J45, 2 , 185. 

Abbot, K. Scieiilific Theism^ 1, -247. 
Absolute, Pbilosnpliy of tlie, I, 
Absolute Unity, 1, 2ji, 

Acnildmie Fr-inQiiisc, 2 , 338. 

Acn<l< 5 inie dcs Sciences Mornlcs, et 
I’olitiques, J. n corrcsponciing mem¬ 
ber of, 2 , 75; J. an associi iirattger 
of, 3^8, 329, 338. 

Ad.-ims, H rooks, 2 , 343. 

Atlams, Henry, Letter to American 
Teac/icrs, 2 , 343 Jf.; mentioned, 10. 
See CoiHeitls. 


Adirondack range, 1 , 194, 19?. 
Atliromlacks. See ICccne Valley. 
Adler, Waldo, 2 , 75, 76, 163. 
/Estbctics, Study of, and Art, 2 , 87, 


Agassi'/., Alexatulcr, 1 , 31. 

Ag.issiz. Louis. J. joins his Brazilian 
expedition, 1, 54 Jff-i J. quoted on, 
55; quoted, on J., s6j on the 
Brazilian expetlition, 56, 57, 59, 61, 
67, 68, 69; <ic.scril)ed by J., 65, 66; 
centenary of, 2, 287, 288; mentioned, 
. I. 34. 35 , 37 , 4 ^, 47 , 48, 7 ^, 2 , 2- 
Agassiz, Mrs. Louis, her 80th birthday, 
2, 180 and n., 181; mentioned, 1, 60, 


65, 67. See Contents, 

Aguinaiiio, Emilio, 2 , 148. 

Alcott, A. Bronson, 1 , 18 ». 

Allen, John A., 1 , 74. 

Amalfi, Sorrento to, 2 , 221, 222. 
Amazon, the, Agassiz’s expedition to. 
See Brazil. 


Atnetic.t, gencr.il aspect: of the country, 
1 , 346, 347 and H. And see United 


States. 


American Philosophical Association, 2 , 

163,, 3 '^* , „ 

Americans, m Germany, 1 , 07. 

Angell, Jumea ]L, i, 345, 2 , 14. 


Anglican Church, 2 , 305. 

.Anglicanism and Romanism, 2 , 305. 
Anglophobia in U. S. revealed by Ven- 
ezuel,i incitlent, 2 , 27, 31^ 32. 
Annimzio, G.ihriele <i', 2 , 63. 
"Anti-pragmatisme," 2 , 319. 

Aristotle, 1 , 283. 

Aristotelian Society Proceedings^ 2 , 207. 
Arnim, Glsela von. See Grimm, Mrs. 
Herman. 


Ashburncr, Anne, 1 , 179, 181, 315. 
Ashburner, Grace, 1 , 181, 315. See 
Contents, 

Ashfield, annual dinner at, 2 , I99. 
Athens, 2 , 224, 225. And see Parthe¬ 
non, the. 

Atkinson, Charles, 1 , 35. 

Aiisable I,akes, I, 194. _ 

Austria, political conditions in {1867), 


Avenarius, 2 , 301. 


Baginsky, Dr., 1 , 214. 

B.im, Alex.inder. 1 , 143, 164. 

Bakcwcll, Charles M., 2 , 14, 81, 85, 
no, 248. 

Baldwin, James 2 , 20. 

Baldwin, William, I, 337- 
Bflifotir, A. J., Foundations 0/ Feliejt 
2 , 20. 

Balzac, Honori de, 1 , 106, 2 , 265. 
Bancroft, George, 1 , 107, 109. 

Bancroft, Mis. George, 1 , 135. 

Bancroft, John C., I, 70. 

Baring Bros., 1 , 73. 

Barber, Catherine, marries Wdliam 
James I, L 4; her ancestry, 4 and h. 
And see James, Mrs. Catherine 
(Barber). 

Barber, I’rancis, 1 , 5. 

Barber, Jannet, 1,40. 






Bashkiriseff, Mane, Diary of, I, 307 > 
2, 148. 

Bastien-Lepage, Jules, I, 210 and «. 

“Bay,” Emmet, Ellen. 

Bayard, Thomas F., 2 , 17 «. 

Beers, Clifford W., J Mind that Found 
Itself, 2, 273, 174 «• 

tents. 

Beethoven, Ludwig von, Fideiio. 1 , n2. 

Belgium, philosophers in, 1 , 216. 

Benn, A. W., 1 , 333 , 334 - 

Berenson, RetnUaul, 2 , 138. 

Bergson, Henri. Mature et Mitnoire, 2 , 
178. 179; nis system, 179; _ J-’s 
enthusiasm for, 179, i8o 7J.,- L’Fi'o^ 
Inlion Crinirke, 290/•? Lr Rire, 329; 
mentioned, 172, 226, 257, 314, 315* 
Contents. 

Berkeley, Sir W., Principles, 2 , 179. 

Berlin, 1 , loo, 105, 106, 112, 122. 

Berlm, University of, I, 118, 120, 121. 

Bernard, Claude, 1 , 72, 156. 

Bhagavat-fiita, the, 2 , 238. 

Biblf^ the, and orthodox theology, 2 , 

Bie^howski, A., Life of Goethe, 2 , 262. 

Bigelow, Henry 1 , 72. 

Bigelow, W. Sturgis. 2 , lo. 

Birukoff, Life of Tolstoy. 2 , 262. 

Block, W., Strange AdoenSitres of a 
PIsneton, 1 , 173 - 

Blood, Benjamin Paul. The Flaw in 
Supremacy^ 2 , 301 J. s article on, in 
Hibbert Journal, 39 n., 347, 348; 
his An.rsthetic Revoltilion reviewed 
by J., 40 and )».; his strictures on 
J.’s English, 59; mentioned, 22, 338, 
339, See Contefits, 

Bfichcr, Ferdinand, 1 , 337. 

Boer War, the, 2 , 118, 140. 

Bonn-ain-Ilhein. 1 , 20. 

Boott. Eli'/.ahetn (Mrs. Frank Duve- 
neck), 1, 153, 15s. 

Boott, Frjincis, J. s commemnrative 
address on, 1 , 153: mentioned, I 55 i 
341 n., 2 , 191. See Contents. 

Bornemann, Fraiilein, 1 , 11^ IJS- 

Bosanquet, B., quoted, 2 , 120. 

Boston Journal, 2 , 329. 

Boston Transcript, J.’s letter to, on 
Medical License bill, 2 , 68-70; 72 
and n., i 24 > ^^ 5 - 


Bourne, An^cl, 1 , 294. 

Boutroux, Etnile, 2, 314, 332, 335, 337, 

338; 

Bowditch, Henry I., X, 124. 

Bowditch, Henry P., 1 , 71, 102, 138, 
•39) M”?, 167, i6p, 195. See Contents. 
Bowen, Francis, 1 , S3. 

Boyd, Harriet A. (Mrs. C. H. Hawes), 
2, 223, 224. 

Bradley, Francis H., Logic, I, 15B; 
mentioned, 2, I42, 208, ai6, 271, 
272,281,282. 

Brazil, Agassiz’s expedition to, I, 54^.; 
lettci8 written by J., tc- 

callcd, on Mrs. Agassiz’s 8otli birth¬ 
day, 2, 181. 

Brazdinns, the, 1, 59, 66. 

Brighton (F.ngland) /\<iuarium, 1 , 287. 
British Guiana, 2, 26. 

British Intcllectu.ality, 1 , 270. 
Brown-S6(iuar<l, Charles F„, 1, 71. 
Browning, Robert, 'UX Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” 1 , tly, 130; mentioned, 
2, 123. 

Bruno, Giordano, inscription on statue 
of, 2, 139. 

Bryce, James, 1, 303, 345, 2, 65, 298, 
r. ^ 59 - 

Bryce, Mrs. James, 2 , 298, 299. 

Bryn Mawr College, 2 , 120, 121, 

Bull, Mrs. Ole, 2 , 1.14. 

Bunch, a dog, i, 183. 

Burkhardt, Jacob, Renaissance in Italy, 

1, 176. 

Bussc, Leib und Seele, Geist und Korper, 

2, 237 and 

Butler, J{>seph, Analogy, 1 , 189. 

Butler, Samuel, 1 , 283. 

Cabot, J. Fdliot, li 204. 

Calrd, Edward, I, 205, 305. 

California, impressions of, 2, 82, 
California, Northern, 2, 80. 

C.tlifornia, University of, 2 , 5, 

Californi.1 Champagne, Gift of, 1, 2<)i. 
Canadian Pacific Uy., 2 , 80. 

Carlyle, "Jenny,” 2, 192. 

Carlyle, Thomas, and H. James, Senior, 
compared, 1 , 24I; mentioned, 210. 
Carnegie, Andrew, 2 , 18. 

Carpenter, William B., 1 , 143, 
Carqueiranne, Chateau dc, 2 , 114. 


Catholics, "concrete," dIfi'ereiitiateJ 

\ from their church, 1 , 297. 

Cattell, J. M., quoted, 1, 300J men¬ 
tioned, 2, 32. 

Census of Hallucinations in America, 
conducted by J., 1 , ^28, 229, 2 , 50. 

Chamberlain, Joseph, 1 , 303. 

Chambers, lOr., Ciinica{Leclures, 1, i 50- 

Chanzy, Antoine E. A., I, 160. 

Chapman, John J., Practice}! /Igitalton, 
2,124; Political Nursery, mcii- 
tioneil, 125, 329. See Coulenh. 

Chapman, Mrs, John J,, 2, 256. 

Charines, Francl;^ 2 , 320. 

Chiitrian, L. G. C. A. Sec Erckinnim- 
Cliatrian. 


Chautauqua, J.’s lectures at, and im¬ 
pressions of, 2, 40 ff. 

Chesterton, Cuibcrt K,, Heretics, 2 , 241, 
260; mentioned, 2^7 niul 330. 

Chicago, anarchist not in, and Enylisli 
newspapers, 1, 252. 

CJjicago university. School of 'rhouglit, 
2. 201, 202. 

Child, Francis J., death of, 2 , 52; men¬ 
tioned, 1, SI, 169, 195, 291, 315 and 
//., 3/7. See Contents^ 

Child, Mrs. F. J., 1, 51, 197, 2 , 52. 

Chocorua. J.’s summer home nt, 1, 267, 
268; life at, 271,272; J.’s life ciub 
.at, 2,350; 1,261,323. 

Christian Scientists, and the Mejicnl 
License bill, 2 , 68, 69. 

Christian 'I'heology, position with refer¬ 
ence to, 2, 213, 214. 

Clairvoyance. See Psychic phenomena. 

Claparidc, Edward, 2, 226, 227, 313, 

Clark University, 2, 327. 

Clarke, Joseph Thatcher, 2, 130. 

Clemens, Samuel L. See '1‘wain. Mark. 

Cleveland, Grover, his Venezuela Mes¬ 
sage, and its reaction on J., 2 , 26 


33 > 2, ^85. 

Clifford, W. K., 2, 218. 

Club, the, 2 , 9, 10. 

Colby, 1‘. M., 2, 26.1. 

Collier, Rolicrt J. F., 2, 264. 

Colorailo Springs, summer school at, 2, 


Columbia Faculty Club, J.’s talks at, 
2, 265 and u. 

Columbia University, 2 , 332. 


wuutum juiuluvr .-jcnooi 01 I'nnosopny, 
1,230,255. 

Congress of the U. S., arrd the Spanish 
War, 2 , 73, 74. 

Coniston, Kuskin Museum at, 2 , 306, 
Continent, the, and England, contrasts 
between, 2, 152, 305. 

Conversion, 2 , 57. 

Correggio^ Antonio de, his Shepherds' 
Adoration, !, po; and Rafael, 90. 
Corruption, in Europe and America, 2, 

lOI. 

Coiirtelines, G., Les Marionettes de la 
2, 336. 

Courtier, M., 2 , 327. 

Cousin, Victor, 1 , 117. 

Crafts, James \V 2 , 10. 

Craiicli, (jhristopner P., 1 , 131. 

Ci ilitiue J^hilosop/iique, 1 , 188, 207. 
Crotners, Samuel M., 2 , 262. 

Cuba, and the Spanish War, 2, 73, 74. 

Datirlac, Lionel, 2 , .j5, 103. 
D-iiite/^lighicri, 1 , 331. 

Darwin, Charles R., 1 , 225, 

Darwin, Mrs. W. K. (Sara Sedgwick), 
1, 76, 179,2, tci. 

Darwin, n'illiani 2 , 152. 

Darwin, William Leonard, 2 , 276. 
Daudet, Alphonse, 2 , 168. 

Davidson, 'i’homas, J.’s essay on, 2 . 107 
J. lectures at his siiimuer school, 
I97j Iy9i mentioned, 1, 192, 202, 
204, 24m 255, 2 , 156, See Contents, 
Davis, JcITcrson, 1 , 66, 67. 

Death, reflections concerning, 2 , 154. 
Delbocuf, J., 1 ) 2i6j 217. 

Demoniacal possession, 2 , 56, 57. 
f)erby, Richanl, 1 , 122. 

Descartes^ Rene C., 1 , i8B, 2, 13. 
Determinism, I, 245, 246. 

Dewey, John, Uelicjs and Realities, 2 , 
245, 246; mentioned, 202, 257, See 
Contents, 

Dexter, Newton, i, 68, 73. 

Dibblec, Anita, 2 , 82, 84. 

Dibblee, B. H., 2 , 82. 

Dibbice, Mrs., 2 , 82, 84. 

Dickinson, G. Lowes, Justice and Lib- 
erty,2, 3171318. 

Diderot, Denis, (Knvres Choisis, 1 , 106, 
107; mentioned, 142. 

Dilthey, W., 1 , 109, iio, in. 







Driver, Dr., 2 , u8. 

Du Bois, \V. E. B., Tfie Souls of Black 

Falk^ 2, tf)6 and ft. 

Du Itois-Rnymoncl, Emil, 1 , lit. 

Dutlevnnt, Mme. Aurore. Sa Sand, 
CJeorge. 

Du Maurier, George, Peur Ibbetson, 1 , 
318. 

Dutitic, Finley I*., 2 , g.), 264. 

Durham, 2 , joO, J07. 

Diivcncck, Frank, !, 153, 337 ami 
34 1 • 

Duvcneck, Mrs. Frank. Sec Bootc, 
Eliznhetli. 

Dwight, Thomas, 1 , 97, g8, m, 114, 
165, id6, 170. 


Edinburgli, praise of, 2, 146, 147, 150; 

social amenities in, I47, 148, 
Education, importance of, 1 , ug. 

Elior^ Charles \V,, (juoted, on J. in 
Scientific School, 1 , 31, 31 and 
on J. Wyman, 47, 48; on courses 
giveii by J., 2 , 4 mentioned, 1 , 
35, i6<. 166, 102, 2 < 52 , 2 , J, 15, SO, 
} 31 > 

Eliot, George, Daniel Deronda, 1 , i8y. 
Rlllot, Gertrude, 2 , 263, 

Elliot, John W., 2 , 129. 

Elliot, Mrs. John W. (Mary Morse), 

1. I97» > 99 > 2, 129. 

Ellis, Rufus, I, if>2. 

Emerson, Edward W., on M. James, 
Senior, J, 17, 18 ami mentioned, 
33. 

Emerson, Mary Moody, ami H. J.Tmes, 
Senior, 1 , 18 », 

Emerson, Knlpli Waldo, letters of If. 
James, Senior, to, quoted, I, 11; cen¬ 
tenary of, 2 , iSy, 190, 19^, 194 (J.’s 
address at); " tlie divine,’ 190, 191; 
his ilevotion to truth, 190; llepreseit- 
tative Afen, 192,193; and Santayana, 
234, 235; mentioned, 1,9, 18 12J, 

2, 23, lofj, J97. 

Emmet, Ellen, I, 316, 2, 61, 8a, 83, 84. 
See CofitetiiJ, 


30^: changes m, 307; high state of 
civilization in, 307, 308. 

English, in Germany, I, 87. 

English language, the teaching of the, 
^ 1 1 3 41 « 

English newspapers, and the nnarclust 
not in Chicago, 1, 252; attitude of, 
on Venezuela Message, 2, 33; men¬ 
tioned, 125, 126. 

English people, one aspect of the grc.nt- 
ness of, Ij 288. 

English social and political system, 1 , 
^ 3 'i» ^ 33 - 
Erb, Dr,, 2 , 128. 

Erckniann (Emilc)~Clintrian (L. G. C. 
A.), I.'Ami Fritz, 1 , loi: La Coit/es^ 
sions fi'tot Joitetir eh Clarifiette, 101; 
Histoire d’loi Sons-MaUre, 162; men¬ 
tioned, 106, 136. 

Erdmann, Johann F,., I, 3.^5. 

Erie Canal, the, 1 , 3. 

Essays Philosophical and Phi/olo^ical 
in Honor of IVillinns 'James^ 2 , 309, 
310. 

Estcrh.i?y M. (Dreyfus cn.se), 2 , 98, loa 
Evans, Mrs. Glen dower. See Contents, 
Evans, ^^flry Anne, See Eliot, George. 
Everett, Charles Carroll, 1, 202, 2, 156. 
Everett, William, I, 51, 

Experience, The philosophy of, 2 , 184, 
185, 187. 

Faldherbe, Louis L. C,, 1, 160, 

Fairchild, Sally, 2 , 205. 

Faith-curers, ntul the Medical License 
bill, 2, 68, 69, 70, 71, 

Farlow, VVilViam G., 7t* 

Fcchtier, Gustav 'r., Zend-Austa, 2 , 
300, 309; mentioned, 1 , 160, 2, 269, 
31K, 

I'ichtc, Johann G,, 1 , 141, 2 , 293. 

Field, Kate, IFashiugton, I, 308, 
h'igaro, 2, 97, 99* , 

Fischer, Kuno, Essay on I,cisiiig’s 
Nathan der IFeise, 1, 94; Hegel's 
Lehen, IFerke ttnd Lehre, 2 , 13,}, 135, 
138, 





£, 2tji; jncDtioncti, i, im. 

Fletcher, Horace, 2 , 254. 

Flint, Atuitin. 1 , 167. 

Florence, Bouoli Gartlen, I, 177; iBo, 

^ 181, J28/., 34004'i. 

Flournoy, rhcculote, IVilliaui 

1, 14s anti H.; beginnings of J.’s 
friendship with, 320; Mi^lnphysiqite 
el Psychologic^ 2 , 25; on religions 
psychology, 185; reviews Myers's 
Humet}} Penouctlily, 185; lectures on 
pragmatism, 267; mentioned, 129, 
172, 180 II., 227, 228^ 315. His chil¬ 
dren referred to: Alice, 2 , 129, 241, 
242; Arianc-Doroth6e, 129; Ilcini, 
i8f>, 187; Marguerite, 129. SeeCon- 
leiits. 

Flournoy, Mine. 7 ’hcoiiorc, I, 325, 32*1, 

2 , 23, 25, 46, 48, S3, 55, I2y, 187, 
310, 313. 

Foote, Henry W., 1 , ill, 112, 113, 

Forics, W. Cameron, 2 , 297. See 
Conlenls. 

Forhes-Robertson, J., 2 , 263. 

Fouilltie, Alfred, Rcnotivice's articles 

^ on, 1, 231; mentioned, 324. 

France, and Prussia (iSh7),l,9Jj relig¬ 
ious and revolutionary parlies in, t6i, 
l()2; influence of Catlrolic etiucation 
in, 162; and the IJrcyfus case, 2, By; 
tiecadcnce of, 105, lofl. 

France, Anatole, 2 , 63, 

F'rancis of Assisi, Sr., 2 , 142. 

Francis Joseph, limperor, 1 , 88. 

Frarrco-Pnissian War, J.’s views on, 1 , 
159, i6o, 161. 

Fra/er, J. G., 2 , 139. 

Free will, influence on J. of Renou- 
vier's writings oUj 1, i.}7, 1(14,^ 165, 
169; anti determinism, 18b; S. H. 
Hodgson’s paper on, 244, 245. 

French language, 1, 341, 

Freud, Sigmund, 2 , 327, 328. 


Galileo, 2 , t ». 

Galileo anniversary at Padua, 1 , 333. 
Gardiner, H, N., 2 , 163' Contents. 
Gardner, Mrs. John 1 ,., 2 , 205. 
Garibaldi, statue of, 2 , 139. 

G.autier, Th6ophilc, 1, to6. 

Geneva, "Academy*’ of, 1 , 20, 2 , 187; 
Museum at, 21. 


ijiTinan ]nngu.igc, j, s progress m 
learning, I, 87, 101, 108, n6, 121; 
mentioned, 87, 88, 89, 92, 341. 

German motto, the, 1, 213. 

German universities, and Harvard, 1 , 
217, 218 and «. 

Germans, J.’s opinion of, I, too, loi, 
121, 122, 2, 104. 

Germany, J.’s impressions of, 1, 86, 
10j; peasant-women in, 211; phi- 
losophcrsin,216,217; in ipio, 2, 341. 

Glhbcns, Alice H., early life, 1 , 192; 
in.nrries J., 192. .And see James, 
Mrs. William. 

Gibbens, Mrs. F.. P., 1, 192, 222, 247, 
2j8, 2()0, 339 i 118. See Contents, 

Giblicns, Margaret, 1 , 248, 260, 279, 
281, 318. Amt sec (Fegor, Mrs. 
1 -ciglt U. See Contents. 

Gibbens, Mary, marries W. M, Salter, 
I, 248. 

GifToni Lectures. See this title under 
Jiunes, William, Works of. 

Gilman, l^aniel Cort, I, 202, 203. 

Gizyeki, Herr von, 1 , 214, 248, 

Gladstone, \Vi)Ii.iin F., 2, 31. 

Gleninoic, D.ivitlson's summer school 
of philosophy at, 2, 197 159. 

God,coiiceptlonsof, 2 , ii 1,213, '269)270. 

Cothlartl, Gcoigc A., 1, 274. 

Godkin, R. I.., Life of, quoted, 1 , 17, 
115 J.'s opinion of, 284, 285; 
Comments and HeJIections, 2 , 30; ill¬ 
ness of, 160, if»ij his dentil, 181; 

f )roposcd memorial tn, 181, 182; his 
lome life ami his "life against the 
world,” 182; ineiitiuncd, 1, 118, 
239^ 2 , 167. See Contenis, 

Gotlkin, Mrs. E. L., 1, 240, 241, 2 , 30, 
167. 

Godkin, l.awrcncc, 2 , 30. 

Goethe, Johann W. von, quoted, 1 , 54; 
Itafienlsche Reise, yi; Vischer on 
Fan St, 94; Geiiichie, 2 , 176; men¬ 
tioned, I, 104, 107. 

Goltlinark, Charles, 2 , 75, 77. 
Goldmark, ^sepliine,' 2 , 215. 
Goldmark, Paiilinc, 2 , 75, 76, 94. See 
Contents. 

Goldmarks, the, 2 , 275. 

Gohlstein, Julius, 2 , 339. 

(lootlwin, William W., 1, 51, 

Gortioii, George A., i, 277. 



Grimm, Herman, his UnubervihiHliche 
Machte, reviewed by J., 103, 104 

and w.; his arrant moralism, 104; 
"suckled by Goethe," 104; J. thnes 
with, 109 ^.; his costume, 1105 on 
llomcr, Ml; nientionecl, 107, 108, 
J'^5- 

Grimm, Mrs. Herman (Gisela von 
Arnim), 1 | n l, 116. 

Grimm Urothers, 1 , 107, 1 to. 

Grinncll^ Charles F.., 2 , 10. 

Gryon, bwit2erland, V, 311, 312. 

Gurney, F,dinund, Phautasins oj the 
Liviyig, 1 , 267; his death, 2791 J.’s 
regard for, 280 and mentioned, 
222,229 I!242,251, 25 5, 2, 30. 

Gurney, Sirs. Edmund, 1 , 279, 287. 

Gurney, Ephraim \V., 1, 76 151. 

Gurney, Nirs. Ephraim W, (Ellen 
Hooper), 1 , 76 «. 


Habit, Chapter on, in the Psychology, 
1 , 297. 

Hal^vy, D.iniel, Viede llietzsche, 2 , 336, 


Halt,° G. Stanley, quotetl, 1 , 188, 189, 
3071 his new Journal, 2 , 210, 217; 
mentioned, 1, 255, 269. 2, 327. 

Hallucinations, Census of. i’ee Census. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 1 , J. 

Hamilton, Sir W., 1 , i8y. 

Hampton Court, 1 , 287. 

Hapgood, Not man, 2 , 264. 

Harris, Frank, The Man Shakespeare, 
2, 330> 33S» 

Harris, William 1 ., 1 , 2or, 202, 204. 

Hartmann, Karl K. E. von, 1 , 191, 2 , 
293. 

Harvart! .Medical School, in the sixties, 
li 71 J[;' and the Medical License 
Bill, 2 , 67, 


Havens, Kate, I, 85 «. 

Hawthorne Jutiiin, Pressant, 1 , 167. 

Hay, John, 1 , 251. 

Ilegel, Georg W. 1 '., /lesthetik, 1 , 871 
mentioned, 202, 205, 208, 305. 

Hegelianism (llegelism), at Mnrvnrd, 1 , 
2085 in the Psychology, 304 and 
305J mentioned, 2, 237. 

Hegelians, 1 , 205. 

Heidelberg, I, 137. 

Helmholtz, H. L. E'. von, Optics, I, 
266; mentioned, 72, 119, 123, 137, 
224, 225, 347. 

Helmholtz, Frau von, I, 347. 

Henderson, Gerard C., 2 , 275. 

Ilcnry, Joseph, 1 , 7. 

Henry, Colonel (Dreyfus case), 2 , 98. 

Herder, Johann G. von, 1 , 141. 

Hering, Ewald, J, 212. 

Hewlett, Maurice, Ualjosay House, 2 , 
340. 

Hey mans, G., Einjithrung in die Meta- 
physi)<, 2, 237 and n. 

Hibhert Foundation lectures (Man¬ 
chester College), 2 , 283, 284, 

Hibhert 'journnl, 2 , 313, 348. 

Higginson, Henry L., takes charge of 
J.’s patrimony, 1 , 233; and the Har¬ 
vard Union, 2 , 108 and n.; men¬ 
tioned, 9. 10. >8i, 191, 261, 287, 329* 
Set Contents. 

Higginson, James J., I, 102, 127, 

Higginson, Storrow, 1 , 35 . 

Higginson, ' 1 \ W., 2 , 191. 

Hirdreth, J. L., 1 , 275. ^ 77 - 

Hildreth, Nlrs. J. L., 1 , 276. 

Hoar, George I'., 2 , 191. 

Hobhouse, L. T., and "The \Vi)i to 
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Howison, George H., 1 , 239 n,, 304, 2 , 
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James, Alexander R. (J.’s son), 2 , 37, 
43, 91. .'see Contents, 

James, Alice (J.’s sister), her diary 
((uoted, 1, 16, ill England with 11 . 
James, Jr., from 1885 on, 2585 her 
illness, 258, 259, 284; her diary 
quoted, 259 n,; quoted, on J.'s 
European trip in 1889, 289, 290; her 
death, 319; mentioned, 18, 47, 60, 
69, 9i> loj, 142, 172, 183, 217, 220, 
281, 285, 286, 2 , 127. See Contents. 

James, Mrs. Catherine (Barber), third 
wife of W. James I, (J.'s paternal 
grandmother), “a dear gentle lady,” 
1 , 6; her house in Albany, 105; men¬ 
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James, Garth Wilkinson (J. s brother^, 
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scription of his mother, 5 n,; sketch of 
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for life by accident, 7, 8; his discon¬ 
tent with orthodox (lispensntion, _8; 
marries Mary Walsh, 8; J.’s strik¬ 
ing resemblance to, 10; relations with 
his children, to, 18, 19; J.’s introduc¬ 
tion to Ids Literary Rensains, 10, 13; 
letters of, to Emerson, ti; eft’ect of 
Swedenborg’s works on, 12; the only 
business of his later life, 12, 13; J.’a 
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il< ,1 riln'I, ji.li, «>>iiit«iU(‘<l xvitli 

(‘iiilytf, i.| 15 iii<‘itii<<iu‘>l, J, <>, ■/• -l/i 
,i 6 , «, {, Ml, 11 .), ij), I > {, J.’i, U s‘ tU'l 

//., :i}», » H //., K,{, !(/, Mil <i».| //., 

t 7 «[, ilV. i'l *, 

jl’yH, .Vrt* t oiiUnft, 

III, c‘<rit<il liy J., 
1,.» ,tn.l ii., ^ /»., iil.j, 

■i\\. 

JiHiH'i, Mil, llrmv, Si'iiior (M.iiy 
(J. ':i mill lifiO, I HI i liiit ill Irr, 
I, >i; Ini' ili’.iili, .iiii; Mil niiniK il, )<, 

ii'l, Hu, to4, 1 1 V, I ^li, t/?, Ill,I, J|i», 

ii.’. Sfr 

J.imri, Hi'niy, Ji, lumliirl, iiu 

|>ii'..'l•ln’l III ;iii rlilcr Knii'i.iiimi n' 

lli’ilr.l lit 7 V;C H‘iiiy,i <’f I'tt /Jiir, 1 | 

7; iMi’l lii I iiiiiilii'L', m; lii'i liiiili, m; 
(|iiiiti'>i, <1)1 lii'i liiilin, i.i; iiilliii'iii I' 

til' liii l.iilirr'-i "tiliiilii" nil lli'i I'l’i'iil), 
IH; 111 ill!' fiilli't-;!’ iti'HiHiliiKiif, i'l; 
r.iity ^l•ll^■^ p.i'. iiiii l"i' iiinliMi'.liiii, 
'i I; lii'i " nil li'iii iilii{iit'iil liliiiiitcr,*' Jt I; 
iltlnli'il, nil J,, ill "In* Mll’t ili.nviiip," 
li, 2 i: Irltrr iil lii-i l.illirr In, Mi i; 
lii'i II I'iiiip |iir I'tiri'i’i', J'l';; it*' rt .ir 
liiiii nil fiiiii iiiii{ nil ,r,, I iiiilr.iMcif, 
2 "!;, 'ainj ilfMiilir.l liy . 1 ., JHH; ||i-i 
" illiril mil liner" nf \m 11 iii» i/i-il 
liy .J., i,'j.in, 277 ryn; In*. iMpi r mi 
lin,iiiii, jtv^: llll■lltillll(-•l, 1, r/, ‘i<;, 
.Ml , 1^*1 ■!'*> -Ill -Ml *i 11 .* 1 . 1 » ^'^1 /''i 7 ^'» 
H 'I *1 'Hi 'Ml '/I. 1' -'i 1 Ml 117, nil, 

1. V'i l.lHi l-Mi l-l^ Mm > 7 -ti '■/<! l/Vi 
I7H, [Hii, arK, 211J, J.i'*, isH, 'J'"' ’1 .I'lij 
aM* JK.ii iH.ii iH'’, aH/i ai'Mi i'l'S.ii'ii 

2 , tn, .M, M, ril, H.i, fn^, li 7 i, Mo, 

Kil, Mv, ff-H, j/.v, IV''1 JvJi J'Al, ii ?i 
aj |, M'l, iilM, IK, ;j,n, .I IS, .1 iH,,Hii 
;M"i {.'finlrntt, ^ 

Work I nf; 7Vl^ //i/ic/ioiii, 1, iHs; 
V’/jtf .imcric.vi .Vmi/f, i, 177, Uijii; 


2 1 - 1 , X is; ill .lilt III, • IV. 

J.iinr.. M.iiiMiit M. (.l.'-i il.uiKhln-), 
liiriliiil, 1 | iiiiiiiimii*.l, J7s,'27fi, 
ii<h -*'' 1 , .M- M'-I . 1 ,(, S.i, lyrt, 
• "I, I I", J I iMl. .V(Y (IltHtitltS. 
J.Min ., Hnlii n .111 Inniliir), iit 

Uniiut itiiny, 1 , .| {, .|i; ttirininned, 
I .M. M, t I. ^ '1 »••». V »• HI, I |fi. 

J.iMii I, NN'illi.nn, .I.'-, niini.ll.ithi'i, lii>) 

i.iirn, fimii I'linny t.> winlth, 

1 , I, 1; 11 ii'.idinii 1 iii/i It !•{ AIImi))’, 
,1; jii i oii.il .iiipi-.M.iiiij; iinrr-. 
dull < nl, .1, .|; il. I.MMi *. .Sciiiiir, 
i|iiiiii’.| nil, .|; lii . Mill I *tt-ihyii'iliiit* 
i'.m iiiiii II I ir.iili I, .1; lii-t Will di->ill> 
limt .1 liy iniiit, }, i'l lu.iirifj Ciilll- 
ri nil' Mill lu r, 

|•llnl' <, Willi.itn, J.'-i iiitili', 1 , (•. 

}ami ■«, Wll I lAM. 

Ill', inn r.iiii-i in .'Xuurlta, 1 , 1; 
iri'iilinit 1' nl In-i l.i(|ii‘i‘ii Itiilnt of 

lll'iimln in, S M.,* .Ml.I hr. nmlhri', ij; 
■ <- I'lnlil.Mii r III, (n In-i l.iihiT, to; 
ipinicl, mi lii'< l.iilin, I 1; inlliK'iii'i: 
III lii'i l.tihri'-. "i.ltiiiu," irt itnd »M* 
Imi(III'IM I h.iMiM i nl M limit-I illltl 
I1M111-1, I'l; in i'lin.l'r, iHss (<> IXSH. 
Il); ill ilii* t’lilli'm* di* llniili'ilMi:, iitiii 
tllf ".Ai .id'III) " nl ( I'rnoVil, 2 o; 
*|l|nl< ‘), ml hi I r•llll .lltnti, 2o; in.. 
Ini' it ill c \.n I kiinwl' d)M*, 'Jo; hc- 
){ln I iiliiily Ilf iMi.itmiiy iit (iViicvii, 
JI; lii’i 111 .iii'i|Mi|i(,Mii*iiii of CMii- 
nimi.iii 'i, Ji; wnh ly rr;id in three 
liimjii.ipi*I, Ji; fllVit nf I1I1 ciiily 
Ir,lining, iJ; l.iki'i iiM |i.iinting, 

2 . ); i<mii.iil nf Kiii(i>iiiMC ’rcMi|)k*, 

3 'i; |’)j> ■ i'lili'i |>r; .i>Mill llJipCflJ- 

iiiii e Iiiid dir .i, j.|, JS; U’lnperaineiU 
iiiiil i(invi'r-.;ninri, jfi; "HiniiiiiH" 

Hiiiility nf lii^ lifst liilk, 17; keen 
nhuui new liiin;;*,, jH; dnitutviintaBe 





iulu LUJiuinon Keeps luni 

oui of nriTW "m Civil Wa^ 47; trans¬ 
fers from Cheinifiti y to Uor»para live 
Anatomy, 47J and Jeffries Wyman, 
4U. 40j begins course at Medical 
Scimol, 53; philosophy begins to 
beckon, 53; joins Agassiz’s expedi¬ 
tion to tile Amazon, 54; liis nine 
months with Agassiz not wasted, 
55, 56; has small-pox at Rio, 60, fit, 
63 and H.; interne at Mass. General 
Hospifal, yr; .ag.ain in iMcdtcal 
School, 71-^. 

Impaired Jie.iltli ennscs his visit 
to German^', 8.j, 85; in Dresden, 
Rerlin and I’cpluz, 85, 86; ticseribei 
his condition m letter to his father, 
95, 96; returns to U. S., 139; take; 
degree of M.D. (1869), 140; eyc- 
we.ikness, J40, 141; scope of his 
reading, I4I, 142 and 143; his 

note-books^ 143, 144; relation be¬ 
tween cailtcr and later writings, 144 
and «.,* morbid depression, 145; 
chapter on the “sick soul" the .story 
of his own case, I45-147; return of 
resolution and self-con fide nee, 147, 
1.^8; Instructor in i^liysiulogy, 165; 
his rciil .subject, physiological psy¬ 
chology, 165, 166; his deepest incli¬ 
nation always toward philosophy, 166; 
H. /nines, Senior’s, letter tin the 
change in J.’s mental tone anil out¬ 
look, 169, 170; decides to devote him¬ 
self to hiolngy, 171; liurope ngaiu, 
171; end of the period of morbid de¬ 
pression, 171; gives course in Psy¬ 
chology and Organizes Psychological 
Laboratory^ 179 ami contribu¬ 
tions to periodicals, 180; on tencliing 
of philosophy in American colleges, 
189^. 

Marries Alice II. Gib liens, 192; 
effect of his new domesticity, 193; 
importance of liis wife’s companion¬ 
ship and understanding, 193; con¬ 
tracts to write a volume^ on Psy¬ 
chology, 194; vacations in Keene 
Valley, 195; his mode of life there, 
195; a lilt of self-analysis, 199, 21x1; 
first work on Psychology., 203, 223; 
declines Invitation to teach at Johns 
Ilopkins, 203; in Europe, 1880-83, 


e,itgnsn oocicty ror rsycmcal Ke- 
search, 127; ati organizer and officer 
of the .-American Society, 227; inves¬ 
tigates psychic phenomena, 227 j}.; 
conducts American Census of Hallu¬ 
cinations, 228, 229; edits his father’s 
Literary Remethts, 236, 239 jf.; his life 
at Chocorna, 271, 272, 273. 

Abroad in 1889, 286 JJ.; at Inter¬ 
national Congress of Physiological 
Psychology, 288, 289, 290; his new 
house in Cambridge, 290, 2yi; his 
inclination toward the under-dog, 
292, 293, 2, jyS; completion of the 
Psychology, 1 , 293 Jf,; effect of its 
publication on Ills reputation, 300; 
prepares an abridgment {Briefer 
Course), 300, 301; turns his attention 
move fully toward philosophy, 301; 
r.aises money for Harvard Labora¬ 
tory, 301, and recoininends Miinster- 
berg as its head, 301; his sabbatical 
year abro.id, 302, 320 ff.; beginning 
of his friendsblp with I'lourtioy, 320; 
receives honorary degree at I’ndu.a, 
3 J 3 . 

How bis mind was moving during 
the nineties, 2, 2 ff,; his opinion of 
psychology, 2; new courses at Har¬ 
vard, 3, 4; outside lecturing, 4; 
would devote his thouglit and work 
CO inerapliysical and religious ques¬ 
tions, 5; frustrations, 5, 6; personal 
appearance. 6, 7; his daily round, 
7-9; the Club, 9, 10; nervous break¬ 
down, to; D. S. Miller quoted on, 
11-17; attitude toward spelling re- 
foini, 18, 19; and Cleveland's Ven¬ 
ezuela Niessage, 26 Jf.; experiments 
with mescal, 35, 37; Chautauqua 
lectures, 40 ff.; work on college cunt- 
mittec.s, 45 ;/., at Faculty meetings, 
45 ft., lectures at Lowd! Institute, 54 
and 55; invited to deliver Gifford 
Lectures at Edinburgh, 55; Blontl’s 
strictures on his English, 59; on a 
proposed Medical License bill, 66 ff,; 
on the Spanish War, 73, 74; corre¬ 
sponding member of Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiqucs, 75; a 
memorable night In the Adironaacks, 

75-77. 

Effect on his health of ntisadven- 


2105 lesigtjs his piofcssotship, llo, 
266 niid >1.; the hist meeting of his 
cirtss, 220, lit, 2^2. 

Declining health, 183, 3335 lect¬ 
ures on Hihbert Komuiation nt Ox¬ 
ford, 283, 284; uncompleted projects, 
284; his attitude toward war, 184, 
285, and universal arbitration, 285; 
tolerance fiindainental in his scheme 
of belief iSb; his report on “Mrs. 
Piper’s Hodgson control,” 286, 187; 
last months m Europe, 333 jf.t fare¬ 
well to Harvard Faculty, 33.1; re- 
tunis to Choconi.i, 350; the eml, jjo. 

Letters containing moral counsel, 
or touching upon problems of lieliej, 
2 , 57 , 65. 77 , 14% I!]6, 197, 

210,111, 211-215, 169, 326, 344--346; 
Conduct^ 1,77-79, 100, 128 j/., 148, 
199, loo, 2 , 131, 131; Lijt and Death, 
1, 218-120, 309-311, 2, 130, 154. 
Works of;— 

“Address of the President before the 
Society for Psychical Research,*' 2 , 
30 niicl It, 

“liain and Renouvier,” 1 , 186. 
Briefer Course (abridgment of the 
Principles of Psychology), i, 300, 
301,304,314. 

’ IJrute and Hurnan Intellect, 1 , 180. 
“Certain Blindness in Human Beings, 
A,” 2, 5. 

Collected Essays and Reoiesiss, 1 , 125 
w., 2, 20 >},, 287,195 li. 
‘‘Confidences or a Psychical Re¬ 
searcher," 2, 327 and n, 

“Dilcmiiia of Determinism, The," 1 , 
137 and 238. 

"Docs Consciousness Exist?” See 
“Notion dc Conscience, La.” 
“Energies of Men, The," 2, 152, 284. 
"Feeling of Effort, The,” 1 , 207. 


Introspective Psychology, On Some 
Omission.s of,” 1, 230. 

“Knight-Errant of the rntcllectual 
Life, A," 2 , 107 n. 

Lowell Institute Lectures, 2 , 54 and 

>»., ss. 

Meaning of Truth, The, 2 , 20 327. 

Memories and Studies, I, 153, 226 n,, 
229 2, 39 5<; n., 107 15L«-, 

193. 7.17, 285 187, 327 n. 

“Mor.d hfiuivnlcnt of War, The,” 2 , 
284. 

“Notion de Conscience, La," 2 , 226 
and u,, 267 and ?/. 

"Perception of Sjiace, The,” I, 266 w. 

“Perception of '1 inie, 'I'hc,” 1 , 26O. 

“I’hilosojjhic Reveries,” 2 , 339. 

“ Philosophical Conceptions and Prac¬ 
tical Results,” 2 , 5. 

Philosophy, Sotne Problems of, 1 , 144, 
n., (86. 

Pluralistic Mystic, A (lectures on 
Hibbert Founvlation), 2 , 39 m., 
300,311, 313, 322, 324, 325, 326, 
3 . 59 - 

Pragmatism, 2 , 17, 276, 279, 292, 294, 

295, 300; translated by W. Jerusa¬ 
lem, 297. 

" Pragmatism’s Conception of 
Truth,” 2 , 271 and n. 

“Proposed Shortening of the College 
Course,” 2 , n. 

Psychology, Principles y, 1 , 194, 203, 
223, 224, 249, 268, 269,283, 293/•> 

296, 297, 300, 301,304 and n., 305, 
307 320,2, 12, 13, 

‘ Quelques Considerations sur la 
M^uhode Subjective," I, i8o. 

Radical Empiricism, Essays in, 2 , 
267 ;i. 

"Radical Empiricism, Is it Sollpsis- 
tic?” 2, 218. 







veiling of,” 2 , s<J, 6o. 

“Spatial Quale, T rie,” 1 , 105 anci «. 

“Spencer's Definition of Mintl as 
CoiTcspomlence,” 1 , 180. 

Ta/is to Teachers aud Students on 
Some oj Life’s Prohlems, 2 , 4, 5, 40, 
286. 

“Tigers in India, The," 2 , 20 h. 

Varieties of lieligtoits Experience. 
(Gififord 1 .ecturcs), 1 , 145-147, 293, 
2, 1O9, 170. 209, 210, 268. 

“What l?sycnlcal Research has Ac¬ 
complished,” 1 , 229 and 3 c6. 

“Will to Believe, The,” 2 , 44, 48, 85, 
87, 88, 207, 208, 209, 282. 

IVill to Ueiiei'e, ThCy and Other Essays 
iu Popular Philosophy, (, 229 
237 280 2,e^, S, 34, 58 64. 

"Word More about 1 'ruth, A, 2 , 295. 
See also list of Dates at the begin¬ 
ning of Volume I, and the partial 
bibliography (Appendix II, infra). 


James, Mrs. William (Alice Gibhens), 1 , 
19“^, 193. ‘95. '96. ^‘7. ^‘8, 232, 

137, 247, 2f.y,. 276, 277, 278, 279, 

281, 286, 288, 294, 297, 298, 376, 

319. 3^1. 3^5. 328, 337. 338, 339, 

340, 341, 346, 2. 5. 7. 8, 9, 20, 24. 34, 
35. 36, 37. 38, 52, 59. 60, 63, 92, 93, 
96, 97, no, 7J 7, 7 72, 173, 129, 734, 
145. I47, ’58. *59. 161, 16s, 175, 

176, 7 82, 187, 188, 193, 2)5, 223, 

233, 247, 250, 256, 258, 259, 275, 

3‘2, 3*3. 333. 334, 338, 35a See 
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2, 258, 259. 
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“Jimmy,” students' name for the 
Briefer Course, 1 , 301. 
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Kallen, Horace M., 2, 271. 

Kant, Immanuel, Krittk der retnen Ver- 
nunft, 1, 138, 2 , 179; J. lectures 
on, 45, .17, 5'. 54; mentioned, 1 , 117, 
141, 191, 202, 205, 2, 3. 

Kaulbacti, W. von, 1 , 90. 

Keane, Bishop, I, 294. 

Keene Valley, .Adirondacks, J.’s sum¬ 
mer holidays in, I, 194, 19s, 196; an 
eventful 24 ^urs, and its effect, 2, 
75-79, 95; his further misadventure, 
90, 91; mentioned, 1, 232, 2, 51, 259, 
261, 296, 297. 

Kipling, Rudyard, The Light that Failed, 
1.307; mentioned, 2 , 21, 22, 231. 

Kitchin, George W,, 2 , 306. 

Knox, H. V.. 2, 313, 3‘4- 

Kruger, Paul, 2, 27, 

Koiiikcr, R. A. von, I, 123. 

Kosmos, the startling discoveries con¬ 
cerning, 1 , IQJ. 

Kuhnemann, Eugen, 2 , 263, 

La Fnrge, Bancel, 2 , 275. 

La Farge, John, 1 , 24, 91,2, 173. 

Lamar, Lucuis Q. C., 1 , 251. 

Lamb, CJinrJc.s, 2 , 239. 

Lamb House, Rye, Henry James’s 
English home, 2 . 107, j 11. 

Lawrence Scientific School, Chemical 
laboratory in, 1 , jij C. W. Eliot 
quoted on J.’s course in, 31,32 and 

Leibnint, Baron G. W. von, 2 , ij. 

Lemaitre, Jules, 2 , 63. 

Leonardo, 2 , 227, 228, 245, 

Leopardi, Giacomo, "To Sylvia," 1 , 
246 and M. 

I.esley, Susan I., RecoUections of my 
Mother,!, 135 and «. 

Lessing, Gotthold E., Emilia Galotti, 
I, 91; Fischer’s Essay on Nathan der 
IVeise, 94. 

Leuba, James H., 2 , 210, 211, 218. See 
Contents. 

Lincoln, Abraham, effect of his death, 
1 , 66, 67; characterized by J., 67. 

Linville, N. C., 1 , 316, 317. 

Lister, Sir Joseph, I, 72. 

Lloyd, Henry D., 2, 166. 

Locke, John, 1 , roi, 2, 165, 257. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, 2, 30, 
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I.oubct, bmile, President of Prance, 2 , 
8p, Q«. 

A. I.awrence, 2 , 3-15. 

Lowell, James Russell, death of, 1, 
3*4) 315 J*’s memory of, 315; 
mentioned, 195. 

Lucerne, 2 , 133. 

Ludwig, fCarl F. W., 1 , 72, 160, 215. 

Lutoslnwskl, \V., 2 , 103, 171, See Con- 
tents, 

MeOoiigall, Willuim, 2 , 313. 314, 31 

McKinley, Willinm, and rne S|>ani,sh 
War, 2 , 74; Policy of 

Ills ndministrntioi) disapproved by 
J‘i 9^> 94i 'iSo; and Roosevelt, J.’s 
description of, 94; ineiuioned, 50, 

lOI, I 02 j 109. 

MacMounies, R. W., Hnccliante, 2 , 
62 imd 63. 

Macniiliiy, '[’homns B., Lord, I, 225. 

Mach, Rnist, 1 , an, 212. 

Maine, U. S. S., explosion of, 2 , 73. 
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I’ouiidation. 

Marcus Aiii’clius, 1 , 78, 79. 

Mar.-^hall, Mcnry Rutgers, fnsfinct ami 
Reason, 1 , 87. iScf Contents. 

Martin, L. J,, 2 , 246, 249. 

Mai till can, James, 1 , 283. 

Mascagni, Pietro, / RantzaUj 1 , 334, 
33 S- 

JVIassachiiscifs Gcncrnl 1 Jospital, 1 , 
71,72. 

Materialism, I, S2, 83. 

Maiidsley, Ilciii y, 1 , 143. 

Mmijiassant, Guy de, 1, 282, 

Medical License hill (proposed), in 
Mass., 2 , 66 jf. 

Mediums, 1 , 228, 2 , 287, 311. And see 
Paladino, liusapia, and Piper, Mrs. 
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